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PREFACE. 



^Mb9U6 enim out dU0na vituperare^ out notlrajaetanUusprcBdieare, animus uL^ 

1. Lakoitaob is the principal Tehide of thought ; and so nnmeroas and important 
•re the ends to which it is sabflervient, that it is difficult to conceive in what mannef 
the aflhirs of human sodetj could be conducted without it. Its utility, therefore, will 
ever entitle it to a considerable share of attention in civilised communities, and to an 
Important place in all systems of education. For, whatever we may think in relation 
to its origin^— whether we consider it a special gift from Heaven, or an acquisition of 
industry — a natural endowment, or an artificial invention, — certain it is, that, in the 
present state of things, our knowledge of it depends, in a great measure, if not entirely, 
on tl&e voluntary exercise of our faculties, and on the helps and opportunities afforded 
US. One may indeed acquire, bv mere imitation, such a jcnowledge of words, as to 
ei^oy the ordinary advantages of speech; and he who is satisfied with the dialect he 
bas so obtained, will &id no occasion for treatises on grammar ; but he who is desirous 
either of relishing the beauties of literary composition, or of expressing his sentiments 
with propriety and ease, must make the principles of language nis study. 

2. It is not the business of the grammarian to give law to language, but to teach itt 
agreeably to the best usage. The ultimate principle by which he must be governed, 
and with which his instructions must always accord, in that species of custom which 
critics denominate oood use; that is, present, reputable, general use. This principle, 
which is equally opposed to fantastic innovation, and to a pertinacious adherence to 
the quaint peculiarities of ancient usage, is the only proper standard of grammatical 
purity. Those rules and modes of speech, which are established by this authority, 
may be called the Institutes of Grammar. 

3. To embody, in a convenient form, the true principles of the English Language; 
to express them in a simide and perspicuous style, adapted to the capacity of vouth ; 
to illustrate them by appropriate examples and exercises ; and to give to the whole all 
possible advantage from method in the arrangement ; are the oljects of the foUowing 
work. The author has not deviated Itauch from the principles adopted in the most 
approved grammai's already in use ; nor has he acted the part of a servile copyist It 
waa not b& design to introduce novelties, but to form a practical digest of established 
mles. He has not laboured to subvert the general system of grammar, received from 
time immemorial; but to improve upon it, in its present application to our tongue. 

4. Tliat which is excellent, may not be perfect; and amendment may be desirable, 
where subversion would be ruinous. Behoving that no theory can better explain the 
principles of our language, and no contrivance afford greater facilities to the student, 
the writer luts in general adopted those doctrines which are already best known ; and 
has contented himself with attempting little more than an improved method of incul- 
cating them. The scope of his labours has been, to define, dispose, and exemplify 
those doctrines anew ; and, with a scrupulous regard to the best usage, to ofifer, on 
that authoritv, some further contributions to the stock of grammatical knowledge. 
The errors of former grammarians he has been more studious to avoid than to expose; 
and of their deficiencies the reader may judge, when he sees in what manner they are 
here supplied. 

6. This treatise being intended for general use, and adapted to aH classes of learners, 
was designed to embrace in a small compass a complete course of English Grammar, 
disencumbered of every thing not calculated to convey direct information on the sub- 
ject Little renrd has therefore been paid to gainsayers. Grammarians have ever 
disputed, and often with more acrimony than discretion. Those who have dealt mosi 
In philological controversy, have well illustrated the couplet of Denham: 

** The tree of knowledge, blasted by disputes. 
Produces sapless lAaves^in stead of fruits." 

C They who set aside the authority of custom, and judge every thing to be ungramr 
tn^tfa^i which appears to them to be uuphilosophical, render the whole ground forever 
disputable, and weary themselves in beating the air. So various havo been the notiona 
of this sort of critics, that it would be difficult to mention an opinion not found in 
some of their books. Amidst this rage for speculation on a suttj^^ct purely practical, 
various attempts have been made, to overthrow that system of instruction, which long 
nae has rendered venerable, and long experience proved to be useful. But it is mani- 
ietOj much easier to raise even plaunble olqnetiona against this system, than to ia- 
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▼ent an other lem objectionable. Such attempts bare generally met the reeeptiflft 
thej deserved. Their history will give no enconragement to future Innovators. 

7. While Kome have thas wasted their energies in eccentric flights, vainly sappodng 
that the learning of ages would give place to their whimsical theories; others, with 
more success, not better deserved, have multiplied grammars almost innumerably, by 
abridging or modifying the books they had used in childhood. So that thev who are 
at all acquainted with the origin and character of the various compends thus intro- 
duced into our schools, cannot but desire a work which shall deserve a more extensive 
and more permanent patronage, based upon better claims. For, as Lord Bacon ob- 
serves, the number of ill-written books is not to be diminished by ceasing to write, ba# 
by writing others which, like Aaron's serpent, shall swallow up the spurious. 

8. The nature of the subject almost entirely precludes invention. The aathor has, 
however, aimed at that kind and degree of originality, which are to be commended in 
works of this sort ; and has borrowed no more from others than did the most learned 
and popular of his predecessors. And, though he has taken the liberty to think and 
write for himself, he trusts it will be evident that few have excelled him in diligence 
of research, or have followed more implicitly the dictates of that authority which 
gives law to language. 

9. All science is laid in the nature of things; and he only who seeks it there, can 
rightly guide others in the paths of knowledge. He alone can know whether his pre- 
decessors went right or wrong, who is capable of a judgement independent of theirs. 
But with what shameful servility have many false or faulty definitions and rules been 
copied and copied from one grammar to another, as if authority had canonized their 
errors, or none had eyes to see them I Whatsoever is dignified and fair, is also modest 
and reasonable ; but modesty does not conMst in having no opinion of one*s own, nor 
reason in following with blind partiality the footsteps of others. Grammar unsup- 
ported by authority, is indeed mere fiction. But what apology is this, for that author- 
ship which has produced so many grammars without originality? Shall he who can- 
not write for himself, improve upon him who can? It is not deference to merit, but 
impudent pretence, practising on the credulity of ignorance! Commonness alone 
exempts it from scrutiny, and the success it has, is but the wages of its own worth- 
lessness 1 To read and be informed, is to mske a proper use of books for the advance- 
ment of learning; but to assume to be an » /hor by editing mere commonplaces and 
stolen criticisms, is equally beneath the ambition cf a scholar and the honesty of a 

m ftn , 

10. Grammar being a practical art, with the principles of which every intelligent 
person is more or less acquainted, it might be expected that a book written professedly 
on the subject, should exhibit some evidence of its author's skilL But it would seem 
that a multitude of bad or indifferent writers have judged themselves qualified to 
teach the art of speaking and writing well ; so ^at correctness of language and neat- 
ness of style are as rarely to be found in grammars as in other books. There have 
been, however, several excellent scholars, who have thought it an object not unwortliy 
of their talents, to prescribe and elucidate the principles of English Grammar. But 
these, for an obvious reason, have executed their designs with various degrees of suc- 
cess ; and even the most meritorious have left ample room for improvement, though 
some have evinced an ability which does honour to themselves, while it gives cause 
to regret their lack of an inducement to further labour. The mere grammarian can 
neither aspire to praise, nor stipulate for a reward ; and to those who were best quali- 
fied to write, the subject could offer no adequate motive for diligence. 

11. Having devoted many years to studies of this nature, and being conversant with 
most of the grammatical treatises already published, the author conceived that the 
objects above enumerated, might, perhaps, be better effected than they had been in 
any work within his knowledge. And he persuades himself that the improvements 
here offered, are neither few nor inconsiderable. He does not mean, however, to de- 
preciate the labours, or to detract from the merits of those who have gone before him 
and taught with acknowledged skill He has studiously endeavoured to avail himself 
of all the light they have thrown upon the subject For his own information, he has 
carefully perused more than two hundred English grammars, and has glanced over 
many others that were not worth reading. With this publication in view, he has also 
resorted to the original sources of grammatical knowledge, and has not only critically 
considered what he has seen and heard of our vernacular tongue, but has sought with, 
some diligence tlie analogies of speech in the structure of several other languages. 

12. His progress in compiling this work has been slow, and not unattended witli. 
labour and difficulty. Amidst the contrarieties of opinion, that appear in the various 
treatises already before the public, and the perplexities inseparable from bo complicatett 
a subject] he has, after deliberate consideration, adopted those views and explanations 
which appeared to him the least liable to objection, and the most compatible with his 
ultimate object — the production of a practical school grammar. 

13. Ambitious of making not a large but an acceptable book, he has compressed int« 
this volume the most essential paits of a mass of materials from which he could a.a 
easily have formed a folio. Whether the toil be compensated or not, is a matter of 
little consequence ; he has neither written for bread, nor built castles in the air. He 
is too wetl versed in the history of his tiieme, to^ well aware of the precarious fortuiXQ 
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•f SQflion, to indulge anj confident anticipations of snoeess t yet he vill not deny that 
his hopes are large, being coniicious of liaving cherished them with a liberality of feel- 
ing which cannot fear disappointment. In tills temper he would invite the reader to 
a thorough perusal of the following pages. A grammar should speak for itself. In a 
work of this nature, every word or Utfcle which does not recommend the nerformsnce 
to the understanding and taste of the skillful, is, so far as it goes, a certificate against 
fk Yet, if some small errors have escaped detection, let it be recollected that it is al- 
most impossible to print with perfect accuracy a work of this size, in which so many 
little things should be observed, remembered, and made exactly to correspond. There 
is no human vigilance which multiplicity may not sometimes baffle, and minuteness 
sometimes elude. To most persons grammar seems a dry and difficult sul^Ject ; but 
there is a disposition of mind, to which what is arduous, is for that very reason allu- 
ring. The difficulties encountered in boyhood from the use of a miserable epitome, 
fluad the deep impression of a few mortifying blunders made in public, first gave the 
author a fondness for grammar ; circumstances having since favoured this turn of his 
eeniuB, he has voluntarily pursued the study, with an assiduity which no man will ever 
finitate for the nake of pecuniary recompenne. 

14. This work contains a full series of exercises adapted to its several parts, with 
notices of the manner in which they are to be used, according to the place aseigned 
them. The examples of false syntax phiced under the rules, are to be corrected oral- 
Iff; the four chapters of exercises adapted to the four parts of the sulject, are to be 
toriUen out by the learner. In selecting examples for these exercises, the author has 
l>een studious to economise the leamer^s and the teacher's time, by admitting those 
only which werfe very short. He has, in general, reduced each example to a single 
line. And, in this manner, he has been able to present, in this small volume, a series 
of exercises, more various than are given in any other grammar, and nearlv equal in 
number to all that are contained in Murray's two octavoes. It is believed thata gram- 
matical treatise at once so comprehensive and concise, has not before been ofiered to 
the public. 

15. The only successful method of teaching grammar, is, to cause the principal defi- 
nitions and rules to be committed thoroughly to memory, that they may ever after- 
wards be readily applied. Oral instruction may smooth the way, and facilitate the 
labour of the learner; but the notion of communicating a competent knowledge of 
grammar without imposing this task, is disproved by universal experience. Nor will 
it avail any thing for the student to rehearse definitions and rules of which he makes 
no practical application. In etymology and syntax, he should be alternately exercised 
in learning small portions of ids book, and then applving them in parsing^ till the 
whole is rendered familiar. To a good render, the achievement will be neither great 
nor difficult; and the exercise is well calculated to improve the memory, and strength- 
en all the faculties of the mind. 

16. The mode of instruction here recommended is the result of long and successful 
exp^i^ence. There is nothing in it, which any person of common abilities will find it 
difficult to understand or adopt. It is the plain didactic method of definition and ex- 
ample, rule and praxis ; which no man who means to teach grammar well, will ever 
desert, with the hope of finding an other more rational or more easy. The book itself 
will make any one a grammarian, who will take the trouble to observe and practise 
what it teaches ; and even if some instructors should not adopt the readiest and most 
efficient method of making their pupils familiar with its contents, they will not fail to 
instruct by it as effectually as they can by any other. Whoever is acquainted with 
the gramnuur of our language, so as to have some tolerable skill in teaching it, will 
here find almost every thing that is true in his own instructions, clearly embraced 
nnder its proper head, so as to be easy of reference. And perhaps there are few, how- 
ever learned, who, on a perusal of the volume*, would not be furnished with some im- 
portant rules and facts which had not before occurred to their own observation. 

17. The greatest peculiarity of the method is, that it requires the pupil to apeak or 
write a great deal, and the teacher very little. But both should constantly remember 
that grammar is the art of speaking and writing well ; an art which can no more bo 
acquired without practice than that of dancing or swimming. And each should be 
careful to i>erform his part handsomely — ^without drawling, omitting, stopping, hesita- 
ting, faltering, miscalling, reiterating, stuttering, hurrying, slurring, mouthing, mi»> 
quoting, mispronouncing, or any of the thousand faults which render utterance dis- 
agreeabl^and inelegant. It is the learner's diction that is to be improved ; and the 
system will he found well calculated to effect that object ; because it demands of him, 
not only to answer questions on grammar, but also to make a prompt and practical 
application of what he has just learned. If the class be tolerable readers, it will not 
he necessary for the teacher to say much ; and, in general, he ought not to take up 
the time by so doing. He should, however, carefully superintend their rehearsals ; 
^ve the word to the next, when any one errs; and order the exercise in such a man- 
ner that either hia own voice, or the example of his best scholars, may gradually cor- 
rect the ill habits of the awkward, till all learn to recite with deamess, understanding 
well what they say, and making it intelligible to others. 

18. The exercise of parsing oommences immediately after the first lesson of etymol* 
ig7, and is carried on progressively till it embraces all the doctrixxea that are appUoe* 
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ble to It If it be perfbrmed Moording to the order preserfbed. It irin soon msk« the 
student perfectly familiar with all the primary deflnitions and rules of grammar. It 
requires just enough of thought to keep the nuDd attentire to what the Ups are otters 
ing: while it advanoes by such easv gradations and constant repetitions as leave the 
pupil utterly without excuse, if he does not know what to say. Being neither wholly 
extemporaneous nor wholly rehearsed by rote, it has more dignity than a school-boy's 
conrersation, and more case than a formal recitation, or dedamation ; and is therefore 
an exercise well calculated to induce a habit of uniting correctness with fluency in or- 
dinary speech — a species of elocution as valuable as any other. 

19. The best instruction is that which ultimately gives the greatest facility and skill 
in practice ; and grammar ts best taught by that process which brings its doctrines 
most directly home to the habits as well as to the thoughts of the pupil — which the 
most effectually conquers inattention, and leaves the deepest impress of shame upon 
blundering ignorance. In the whole range of school exercises, there is none of greater 
importance than that of parsing ; and yet perhaps there is none which is, in general, 
more defectively conducted. Scarcely less useful, as a means of instruction, is th* 
practice of correcting false sjmtax orally, bv regular and logical forms of argument; 
nor does this appear to have been more ably directed towards the pun>oses of disci- 
pline. There is so much to be done, in order to effect what is desirable in the man- 
agement of these things ; and so little prospect that education will ever be generally 
raised to a Inst appreciation of that study which, more than all others, forms the mind 
to habits of correct thinking; that, in reflecting upon the state of the science at the 
present time, and upon the means of its improvement, the author cannot but empa- 
thize, in some degree, with the sadness of the learned Sanctius ; who tells us, that he 
had ''always lamented, and often with tears, that while other branches of learning 
were excellently taught, grammar, which is the foundation of all others, lay so much 
neglected, and that for this neglect there seemed to be no adequate remedy." — Pref. to 
Minerva. The grammatical use of language Ib in sweet alliance with the moral ; and a 
similar regret seems to have prompted the following exclamation of the Christian poeta 

" Sacred Interpreter of human thought. 
How few respect or use theo as they ought!** — Cotoper. 

20. No directions, either oral or written, can ever enable the heedless and the nn- 
thinking to speak or write well. That must indeed be an admirable book, which can 
attract levity to sober reflection, teach thoughtlessnesB the true meaning of words, 
raise vulgarity from its fondness for low examples, awaken the spirit which attains to 
excellency of speech, and cause grammatical exercises to be skillfully managed, where 
teachers themselves are so often lamentably deficient in them. Yet something may 
be effected by means of a better book, if a better can be introduced. And what with- 
stends? — Whatever there is of ignorance or error in relation to the premises. And is 
it arrogant to say there is much? Alas I in regard to this, as well as to m'any a 
weightier matter, one may too truly affirm, MtUta non €unt iictU muUis videntur — 
Many things are not as they seem to many. Common errors are apt to conceal them- 
selves from the common mind ; and the appeal to reason and Just authority is often 
frustrated, because a wrong head defies both. But, apart from this, there are difficult 
ties: multiplicity perplexes choice ; inconvenience attends change; improvement re- 
quires effort ; conflicting theories demand examination ; the principles of the science 
are un profitably disputed; the end is often divorced from the means; and much that 
belies the title, has been published under the name. 

21. It is certain, that the printed formularies most commonly furnished for the im- 
portant exercises of parsing and correcting, are either so awkwardly written, or so 
negligently followed, as to make grammar, in the mouths of our juvenile orators, little 
else than a crude and faltering jargon. Murray evidently intended that his book of 
exercises should be constantly used with his grammar ; but he made the examples in 
the former so dull and prolix, that few learners, if any, have ever gone through the 
series agreeably to his direction. The publishing of them in a separate volume, has 
probably given rise to the absurd practice of endeavouring to teach his grammar with- 
out them. The forms of parsing and correcting which this author furnishes, are also 
misplaced ; and when found by the learner, are of little use. They are so verbose, 
{iwkward, irregular, and deficient, that the pupil must be a dull boy, or utterly igno- 
rant of grammar, if he cannot express the facts extemporaneously in better English. 
When we consider how exceedingly important it is, that the business of a school 
should proceed without loss of time, and that, in the oral exercises here spoken of, 
each pupil should ga through his part promptly, clearly, correctly, and fuUy, we can- 
not think it a light objection that these forms, so often to be repeated, are badly writ- 
ten. Nor does the ofc^ection lie against this writer only: Ab uno disce onmes. But 
the reader may demand some illustrations. 

22. First — ^from his etymological parsing: ^'O Virtue I how amiable thou art I** 
Here his form for the word Virtue is — " Virtue is a common mibstantive of the neuter 
gender, c/ the third person, in the singular number, and the nominative case." It 
should have been — *■'• Virtue is a common noun^ personified jprqper, of the second per-^ 
son, singular number, /emtm'ne gender, and nominative case." And, then the defini- 
tioos of all these things should have followed in reguUr numerioal order. He gives 
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a» daw of tMs noun vrongt tor virtne addrened becomes an indlridaal ; he girei fhe 
gender wroi^, and in direct contradiction of what he aays of the word, in his eeetion 
on gender; he gives the person WTong,.as may be seen by the pronoun thou; he re- 
peats the definite article three times uni&ecessarily, and inserts two needless preposi> 
tions, making them different where the relation is precisely the same : and aU this, in 
« sentence of two lines, to tell the properties of the noun Virtue ! — But, in etymological 
parsii^, Uie definitions explaining the properties of the parts of speech, ought to be 
regularly and rapidly rehearsed by the pupil, tiU all of them are perfectly familiar, 
and till he can discern, wi^ the quickness of thought, what is true or false in the de- 
scription of any word in anv intelligible sentence. All these the author omits; and, 
on account of tiiis omission, his whole method of etymological parsing is miseraUy de- 
ficient 

23. Secondly — ^from his syntactical parsing: " Vice degrades us.** Here his form 
for the word Vice is — " Vice is a common substantive of the third person, in the sin- 
gular number, €and the nominative case."* Now, when the learner is told that this is 
the syntactical parsing of a noun, and the other the etymological, he will of course oon- 
elude, that to advance from the etymology to the syntax of this part of speech, is 
merely to omit the gender— il^ being the only difference between the two forms. But 
even this difference had no other origin than the compiler's carelessness in preparing 
his octavo book of exercises — the gender being inserted in the duodecimo. And what 
then ? Is the syntactical parsing of a noun to be precisely the same as the etymologi- 
calf Never. But Murray, and all who admire and follow his work, are content to 
parse many words by halves — making a distinction, and ]^et often omitting, in both 
parts of the exercise, every thing which constitutes the difference. He should here 
hare said — '■*• Vice is a common noun of the third person, singular number, neuter gen- 
der, and nominative case : and is the subject of degrades; according to the rule which 
says, * A noun or a pronoun which is the subject of a verb, must be in the nominative 
case.* Because the meaning is-^tnce d^rrades." This is the whole description of the 
vord, with its construction ; and to say less, is to leave the matter unfinished. 

24. Thirdly— from his '* mode of verbally correcting erroneous sentences : ' The man 
Is prudent which speaks little.* This sentence," says Murray, '' Is incorrect ; because 
widch is a pronoun of the neultr gender^ and does not agree in gender with its antece- 
dent man^ which is masculine. But a pronoun should agree with its antecedent in 
gender, Sx., according to the fifth rule of syntax. Which should therefore be loAo, a 
relative pronoun, agreeing with its antecedent imvan; and the sentence should stand 
thus : * The man is prudent who speaks little.* ** Again : " * After I visited Europe, I 
returned to America.* Thie serUence^^^ says he, "is not correct; because the verb 
visited is in the imperfect tense, and yet used here to express an action, not only past, 
hut prior to the time referred to by the verb returned, to which it relates. By the 
thirteenth rule of syntax, when verbs are used that, in point of time, relate to each 
other, the order of time should be observed. The imperfect tense visited^ should 
therefore have been Juui visited^ in the pluperfect tense, representing the action of 
visiting, not only as past, but also as prior to the time of returning. The sentence 
corrected would sUxna thus: * After I h4%d visited Europe, I returned to America.* ** 
These are the first two examples of Murray's verbal corrections, and the only ones re- 
tained by Alger, in his improved^ recopy-righled edition of Murray's Exercises. Yet, 
in each of them, is tlie argumentation palpably false 1 In the former, truly, which 
should be who; but not because which is of the neuter gender; but because the appli- 
cation of that relative to persons^ is now nearly obsolete. Can any grammarian for- 
got jhat, in speaking of brute animals, male or female* we commonly use lohich, and 
never who f But if which must needs be neuter, the world is wrong in this. — ^As for 
the latter example, it is right as it stands: and the correction is, in some sort, tauto- 
logicaL The coigunctive adverb after makes one of the actions subsequent to the 
other, and gives to the visiting all the priority that is signified by the pluperfect 
tense. ''''After I visited Europe,** is equivalent to " When I had m«itea Europe.** 
The whole argument is therefore void. 

25. These few brief illustrations, ont-of thousands that might be adduced in proof of 
the faultineas of the common manuals, the author has reluctantly introduced, to show 
that, even in the most popular books, the grammar of our langui^e has not been treat- 
ed with that care and ability which its importance demands. It is hardly to be sup- 
posed that men unused to a teacher's duties, can be qualified to compose such books 
as will most facilitate his labours. Practice is a better pilot than theory. And whUe, 
in respect to grammar, the evidences of fisdlnre are constantly inducing changes from 
one system to another, and almost daily giving birth to new expedients as constantly 
to end in the same disappointment; perhaps the practioil inistructions of an expe- 
rienced teacher, long and assiduously devoted to the study, may approve themselves 
to many, as seasonably supplying the aid and guidance which they require. 

26. From the doctrines of grammar, novelty is rigidly excluded. They consist of 
details to which taste can lend no charm, and genius no embellishment. A writer may 
express them with neatness and perspicuity — t'ueir importance alone can commend 
them to notice. Yet, in drawing his illustrations fh)m the stores of literature, the 
grammarian may select some gems of thought, which will fasten eu the memory a 
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worthy sentiment, or relieve the dullness of minute instraction. Such examples hsv9 
been taken from Tarious authors, and interspersed through th<) following pages. 

27. The moral effect of early lessons being a point of the utmost importance, it is es* 
pecially incumbent on all those irho are endeavouring to confer the benefits of intel- 
lectual culture, to guard against the admission or the inculcation of any principle which 
may have an Improper tendency, and be ultimately pr^udiclal to those whom they in- 
struct In preparing this treatise for publication, the author has been solicitous t« 
avoid every thing that could be offensive to the most delicate and scrupulous reader; 
and, of the several thousands of quotations given, he trusts that the greater part will 
be considered valuable on account of the sentiments they contain. 

28. He has not thought it needful, in a work of this kindt to encumber his pages 
with a useless parade of names and references, or to distinguish verv minutely what is 
copied and what is originaL All strict definitions of the same thing are necessarily 
similar. The doctrines of the work are, for the most part, expressed in his own lan- 
guage, and illustrated by that of others. Where authority was requisite, names have 
been inserted ; and in general also where there was room. In the doctrinal parts of 
the volume, not only quotations from others, but most examples made for the occasion, 
are marked with guillemets, to distinguish them from the main text; while, to al- 
most every thing which is really taken from any other known writer, a name or refer- 
ence is added. In the exercises for correction, few references have been given ; be- 
cause it is no credit to any author, to have written bad English. But the intelligent 
reader will recognize as quotations a large portion of the examples, and know from 
what works they are taken. To the school-boy this knowledge is neither important 
nor interesting 

29. Many of the definitions and rules of grammar have so long been public property, 
and have been printed under oo many names, that it is difiicult, if not impossible, to 
l:now to whom they originally belonged. Of these the author has freely availed him- 
self, though seldom without some amendment ; while he has carefully abstained from 
every thing on which be supposed there could now be any individual claim. He has 
therefore fewer personal obligations to acknowledge, than most of those who are re- 
puted to have written with sufficient originality on the subject 

30. In truth, not a line hns here been copied with any view to save the labour of com- 
position ; for, not to compile an English grammar from others already extant, but to 
compose one more directly from the sources of the art, was the task which the writer 
proposed to himself. And though the theme is not one upon which a man may hope 
to write well with little reflection, it is true, that the parts of this treatise which havo 
cost him the most labour, are those which "' consist chiefly of materials selected from 
the writings of others." These, however, are not the didactical portions of the book, 
but the proofs and examples ; which, according to the custom of the pucient gramma- 
rians, ought to be taken from other authors. But so much have the makers of our 
modern grammars been allowed to presume upon the respect and acquiescence of their 
readers, that the ancient exactness on this point would often appear pedantic Many 

Shrases and sentences either original or anonymous will therefore be found among the 
lustrations of the following work ; for it was not supposed that any reader would de- 
mand for every thing of this kind the authority of a great name. Anonymous exam- 
ples are sufficient to elucidate principles, if not to establish them; and elucidation is 
often the sole purpose for which an example is needed. 

31. The author is well aware that no writer on grammar has any right to propose 
himself as authority for what he teaches ; for every language, being the common prop- 
ertv of all who use it, ought to be carefully guarded against any caprice of individuals, 
and especially against that which might attempt to impose erroneous or arbitrary defi- 
nitions and rules. ^* Since the matter of which we are treating,''* says tlte philologist 
of ^lamanca, ^^is to be verified, first by reason, and then by testimony and usage, 
none ought to wonder if we sometimes deviate from the track of great men ; for, with 
whatever authority any grammarian may weigh with me, unless he shall have con- 
firmed his assertions by reason and also by examples, he shall win no confidence in 
respe^ to grammar. For, as Seneca says. Epistle 95, ^Grammarians are the gruardr- 
ians^ not the author^ of language.' *' — iii^ierva^ Lib. i. Cap. ii Yet, as what is in- 
tuitively seen to be true or false, is already sufficiently proved or detected, many 
points in grammar need nothing more than to be clearly stated and illustrated ; nay, it 
would seem an injurious reflection on the understanding of the reader, to accumidata 
proofs of what cannot but be evident to all who speak the language. 

82. Among men of the same profession, there is an unavoidable rivalry, so far as 
they become competitors for the same prize ; but in competition there is nothing dis- 
honourable, while excellence alone obtains distinction, and no advantage is sought by 
unfair means. It is evident that we ought to account him the best grammarian, who 
has the most completely executed the worthiest design. But no worthy design can 
need a false apology ; and it is worse than idle to prevaricate. That is but a spurious 
modesty, which prompts a man to disclaim in one way what he assumes in an other 
..^r to underrate the duties of his office, that he may boast of having ^' done all that 
could reasonably be expected." Whoever professes to have improved the science of 
Esglish grammar, must claim to know more of the matter than the generality of Eng- 
lish grammarians ; and he who begins with saying that '*Uttle can be expected" froai 
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lh« officd he assnmes, must be ^rrongfnlly contradicted when he is held to have dona 
much. Neither the ordinary power of speech, nor even the ability to write reroecta- 
bly on common topics, makes a man a critic among critics, or enables him.^ judge of 
bterary merit And if, by ^rtne of these qualifications alone, a man will become • 
grammarian or a connoisseur, he can hold the rank only by courtesy— ^i courtesy 
which is content to degrade the character, that his inferior pretensions may be ac- 
cepted and honoured under the name. 

33. By the force of a late popular example, still too widely influential, grammatical 
anthorship has been reduced in the view of many, to little or nothing more than a 
mere serving-up of materials anonymously borrowed ; itnd, what is most remarkable, 
even for an indiiferent performance of this low office, not only unnamed reviewers, 
but several writers of note, have not scrupled to bestow the highest praise of gram- 
matical excellence I And thus the palm of superior skill in grammar, has been borne 
away by &profea»Rd eompiler; who had so mean an opinion of what his tiieme re- 
quired, as to deny it even the common courtesies of compilation. What marvel is it, 
that, under the wing of such authority, many writers have since sprung up, to im- 
prove upon this most happy design : while all who were competent to the task, have 
been discouraged from attempting any thing like a complete grammar of our lan- 
guage? What motive shall excite a man to long-continued diligence, where such no- 
tions prevail as give mastership no hope of preference, and where the praise of his inge- 
nuity and the reward of his labour must needs be inconsiderable, tiU some honoured 
compiler usurp them both, and bring his *^ most useful matter" before the world un- 
der better auspices? If the love of learning supply such a motive, who that has gen- 
erously yielded to the impulse, will not now, like Johnson, feel himself reduced to an 
** hamble drudge"— or, like Perizonius, apologize for the apparent folly of devoting 
his time to such a subject as grammar? 

34. Since the first edition of this work, more thjin two hundred new eompends, 
many of them professing to be abstracts of Murray with improvements, have been 
added to our list of Etiglish grammars. The author has examined about one hundred 
and fifty, and seen advertisements or notices of nearly half as many more. Being va- 
rious in character, they will of course be variously estimated ; but, so far as he can 
Judge, they are, without exception, works of little or no real merit, and not likely to 
be much patronized or long preserved from oblivion. For which reason, he would 
have been inclined entirely to disregard the petty depredations which the writers of 
several of them have committed upon tho following digest, were it not possible that 
by such a frittering-away of his work he himself might one day seem to some to have 
copied that from others which was first taken from him. Trusting to make it mani- 
fest to men of teaming, that in the production of these Institutes far more has been 
done for the grammar of our language, than any single hand had before achieved 
within the limite of a school-book, and that with perfect fairness towards other 
writers ; he cannot but feel a wish that the integrity of his text should be preserved, 
whatever else may bef&U ; and that the multitude of scribblers who judge it so need- 
ful to remodel Murray's defective compilation, would forbear to publish under hia 
name or their own jrhat they find only in the following pages. 

35. The mere rivalry of their authorship is no subject of concern; but it is enough 
for any ingenuous man to have toiled for years in solitude to complete a work of pub- 
lic utiUty, without entering a warfare for life to defend and preserve it. Accidental 
coincidences in books are unfrequent, and not often such as to excite the suspicion of 
tlie most sensitive. But, though the criteria of plagiarism are neither obscure nor dis- 
potable, it is not easy, in this beaten track of literature, for persons of little reading to 
know what is, or is not, originaL Dates must be accurately observed. Many things 
must be minutely compared. And who will undertake such a task, but he that is per- 
sonally interested? Of the thousands who are forced into the paths of learning, few 
ever care to know, by what pioneer, or with what labour, their way was cast up for 
them. And even of those who are honestly engaged in teaching, not many are ade- 
quate judges of the comparative merits of the great number of books on this subject. 
The common notions of mankind conform more easily to fashion than to truth : and, 
even of some things within their reach, the majority seem content to take their opin- 
ions upon trust Hence, it is vain to expect that that whiptt. is intrinsicajly best, will 
be everywhere preferred ; or ttutt which is meritoriously elaborate, adequately appre- 
.dated. But common sense might dictate that learning is not encouraged or respected 
by those who, for the making of books, prefer a pair of scissors to the pen. 

30. The real history of grammar is little known ; and many erroneous impressiona 
are entertained concerning it : because the story of the systems most generally receiv- 
ed, has never been fully told ; and that of a multitude now gone to oblivion, was never 
worth telling. In the distribution of grammatical fame, which has chiefly been made 
by the hand of interest, we have had a strange illustration of the sajisg: " Unto every 
one that hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance : but from him tliat hath 
not, shall be taken away even that which he hath." Some whom fortune has made 
popular, have been greatly overrated, if learning and talents are to be taken into the 
account ; since it is manifest, that with no extraordinary claims to either, they have 
taken the very foremost rank among grammarians, and thrown the learning and talentf 
•f otban int« the shade, or made them tributary to their own success and popularity, i 
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37. Few- writen on gnunmar haye been mora noted tiban Lily and Mnmy. A law 
was nutde in England by Henry the Eighth, commanding Lily's grammai ** only 
everywhere to be taught, for the use of learners and for the hurt in cliaiq;ing of 
schoolemai8ter8."^Pre/. to Lily^ p. xiv. Being long kept in force by means of a 
special inquiry directed to be made by the bishops at their stated visitations, this law, 
for three hundred years, imposed the book on all the established schools of the realm. 
Yet it is certain, that about one half of what has thus gone under the name of Lily, 
C" because," says one of the patentees, ** he had so eonttiderable a hand in the compo- 
sition,") was written by Dr. Colet, by Erasmus, or by others who improved the work 
after Lily's death. (See Ward's Preface to the book, 1793.) And of the other half, 
history incidentally tells, that neither the scheme nor the text vas original Tho 
Printer's Grammar, liondon, 1787, speaking of the art of type-fonndery, says: "The 
Italians in a short time brought it to that perfection, that in the beginning of the year 
1474, they cast a letter not much inferior to the best types of the present age; as may 
be seen in a Latin Grammar written by Omnibonus Leonicenus, and printed at Padua 
on the 14th of January, 1474; from whom, our grammarian, Lily, hastakenthe entire 
9ehevM of his grammar^ and tranaeribed the greatest part thereof, without paying amp 
regard to the memory of this author" The historian then proceeds to speak about 
types. See also the History of Printing, 8vo, London, 1770. This is the grammar 
which bears upon its titlepage: ^^Quam solam Begia Majestas in omnibus seholi% 
docendam pnxeipiV* 

38. Murray was an intdli^nt and very -worthy man, to whose various labours in tho 
eompilation of books our schools are under many obli^tions. But in or^nol thought 
and critical skill he fell far below most of *^ the authors to whom," he confesses, ** the 
grammatical part of his compilation is principally indited for its materials ; namely^ 
Harris, Johnson, Lowth, Priestley, Beattie, Sheridan, Walker, (Joote, Blair, and 
GampbelL" — Introd, to Orcf/m., p. 7. It is certain and evident that he entered upon 
his task with a very insufficient preparation. His biography informs us, that, *' Gram- 
mar did not particularly engage his attention, until a short time before the publication 
of his first work on that subject ;" that, '^His grammar, as it appeared in the first 
edition, was completed in rather less than a year— though he had an intervening ill- 
ness, which for several -weeks stopped tho progress of the work;'* and that, *^the Ex- 
ercises and Key were also composed in about a year." — Life of L. Murray, p. 188. 
From the very first sentence of his book, it appears that he entertained but a low and 
most erroneous idea of the duties of that sort of character in which he was about to 
<;ome before the public. He improperly imagined, as many others have done, that 
*4ittle can be expected" from a modem grammarian, or (as he chose to express it) 
**from a new compilation, besides a careful selection of the most useful matter, and 
some degree of improvement in the mode of adapting it to the understanding, and the 
gradual progress of learners." — Introd. to Oram,, 8vo, p. 6 ; 12mo, p. 3. As if, to be 
master of his own art — to think and write well himself, were no paft of a gprammarian^s 
business! And again, as if the jewels of scholarship, thus carefully selected, could 
need a burnish or a foil from other hands than those which fashioned theml 

39. Murray' s general idea of the doctrines of grammar was J udicious. He attempted 
no broad Innovation on what had been pre-^riously taught; for he had neither the vanity 
to suppose he could give currency to novelties, nor the foUy to waste his time in la- 
bours utterly nugatory. By turning his own abilities to their best account, he seems 
to have done much to promote and facilitate the study of ouif language. But his no- 
tion of grammatical authorship, cuts off from it all pretence to literary merit, for the 
sake of doing good ; and, taken in any other sense than as a forced apology for his own 
assumptions, his language on this point is highly iigurious towards the very authors 
whom he copied. To justify himself, he ungenerously places them, in common with 
others, under a de^adiag necessity which no able grammarian ever felt, and which 
every man of genius or learnii^ must repudiate. If none of our older grammars 
disprove his assertion, it is time to have a new one that will ; for, to expect the perfec- 
tion of grammar from him who cannot treat the subject in a style at once original and 
pure, is absurd. He says, *^ The greater part of an English grammar mut^necessarily 
be a compilation;'* and adds, with reference to his own, "originality belongs to but a 
small portion of it Tins I have acknowledged ; and I trust this acknowUdgemeTit 
will protect me from all attacks, grounded on any supposed unjust and irregular as- 
sumptions." — Letter, 1811. The acknowledgement on which he thus relies does not 
Appear to have been made, till his grammar had gone through several editions. It 
was then inserted as follows: " In a work which professes to be a compilation, and 
which, from the nature and design cf it, must consist chiefly of materials selected 
from the writings of others, it is scarcely necessary to apologize for the use which the 
•ompiier has made of his predecessors' labours, or for omitting to insert their names.'* 
— Introd. to Gram., 8vo, p. 7 ; 12mo, p. 4. 

40. For the nature and design of a book, whatever they may be, the author alone is 
snswerablc ; but tho nature and design of grammar, are no less repugnant to the strain 
of this apology, than to the vast number of errors and defects which were overlooked 
by Murray in his work of compilation. There is no part of the volume more accurate, 
than that which he literally copied from Lowth. To the Short Introduction alone he 
was indebted for more than a hundred and twenty paragraphs ; aad evQu in tbaas 
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Oiere are many things obrioasly erroneonB. Many of t]i« best practical notes wen 
taken from Priestley j yet It was he, at whose doctrines were pointed most of those 
** positions and discussions,'* which alone the author claims as original. To some, 
however, his own alterations may have given rise ; for, where he " persuades himself 
he is not destitute of originality," he is often arguing against the text of his own earlier 
editions. Webster's well-known complaints of Murray's unfairness, had a far better 
cause than requital; for there was no generosity in ascribing them to peevishness, 
though the passages in question were not worth copying. On perspicuity and accuracy, 
about sixty pages were extracted from Blair , and it requires no great critical acumen 
to discover, that they are miserably deficient in both. On the law of language, therd 
are fifteen pages from Campbell ; which, with a few exceptions, are well written. The 
rules for spelling are the same as Walker's: the third one, however, is a gross blun- 
der; and the fourth, a needless repetition. Were this a place for minute criticism, 
blemishes almost innumerable might be pointed out. It might easily be shown that 
almbst every rule laid down in the book for the observance of the learner, was repeat- 
edly violated by the hand of the master. Nor is there among all those who have since 
abridged or modified the work, an abler grammarian than he who compiled It, Who 
will pretend that Flint, Alden, C'omly, Jaudon, Ru&sell, Bacon, Lyon, Miller, Alger, 
Maltby, IngersoU, Fisk, Greenleaf, Merchant, Kirkham, Cooper, R. O. Greene, Wood- 
worth, Smith, or Frost, has exhibited greater skill ? It is curious to observe, how 
frequently a grammatical blunder committed by Murray, or some one of his prede- 
cessors, has escaped the notice of all these, as well as of many others who have found 
it easier to copy him than to write for themselves. 

41. But Murray's grammatical works, being at once extolled in the reviews, and 
made common stock in trade, — being published, both in England and in America, by > 
l>ooksellers of the most extensive correspondence, and highly commended even by 
those who were most interested in the sale of them, — have been eminently successful 
with the public ; and, in the opinion of the world, success is the strongest proof of 
merit Nor has the force of this argument been overlooked by those who have written 
in aid of his popularity. It is the strong point in most of the commendations which 
liave been bestowed upon Murray as a grammarian. A recent eulogist eomputcB, that, 
*^ at least five millions of copies of his various school-books have been printed ;" par- 
ticularly commends him for his ** candour and liberality towards rival authors;" avers 
that, " he went on, examining and correcting his grammar, through all its forty edi* 
tions, till he brought it to a degree of perfection which will render it as permanent aa 
the English language itself;" censures (and not without reason) the *' presumption'* 
of those *^ superficial critics" who have attempted to amend the work, and usurp his 
lionours ; and, regacdiug the compiler's confession of his indebtedness to others, but 
ms a mark of ** his exemplary diihdence of his own merits,'* adds, (in very bad Eng- 
lish,) '* Perhaps there never was an author whose success and fame were more uneX" 
peeled by MmHelf, than Lindley Murray." —The Friend^ Vol. iii, p. 33. 

42. In a New- York edition of Murray's Grammar, printed in 1812, there was in» 
sorted a ** Caution to the Public," by Collins & Co., his American correspondents and 
publishers, in which are set forth the unparalleled success and merit of the work, ** as 
it came in purity from the pen of the author;" with an earnest remonstrance against 
the several revised editions which had appeared at Boston, Philadelphia, and other 
places, and against the unwarrantable liberties taken by American teachers, in alter- 
ing the work, under pretence of improving it In this article it is stated, *'• that the 
whole of these mutilated editions have been seen and examined by Lindley Murray 
himself, and that they have met with his decided dimpprobation. Every rational 
mind,'* continue these gentlemen, "will agree with him, that, ^ the rights of living 
authors, and the interests of science and literature, demand the abolition of this un' 
generous practice.* " Here, then, we have the opinion and feeling of Murray himself 
upon this tender point of right Here we see the tables turned, and other men judg- 
ing it ^* scarcely necessary to apologize for the use which they have made of their 
predecessors' labours.'* 

43. It is not intended by the introduction of these notices, to impute to Murray any 
thing more or less than what his own words plainly imply ; except those inaccuracies 
and deficiencies which still disgrace his work as a literarv performance, and whkh of 
course he did not discover. He himself knew that he had not brought the book to 
such perfection as has been ascribed to it ; for, by way of apology for his frequent al- 
terations, he says, "Works of this nature admit of repeated improvements; and are, 
perhaps, never complete." But it is due to truth to correct erroneous impressions ; 
and, in order to obtain from some an impartial examination of the following pages, it 
seems necessary first to convince them that it is possible^ to compose a better gprammdr 
than Murray's, without being particularly indebted to him. If this treatise is not 
Buch, a great deal of time lias been thrown away upon a useless project; and if it is, 
the achievement is no fit subject for either pride or envy. It dilSers from his, and 
from every grammar based upon his, as a new map, drawn from actual and minute 
Burveys, differs from an old one, compiled chiefly from others still older and confess- 
edly still more imperfect. The region and the scope are essentially the same ; the 
tracing and the colourhig are more original { Mid (if the reader can pardon th« su^ 
geatioB^ perhaps mora a^urate and Tiyld. 
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44. He who nutkefl a new grammar, does nothing for the adraneement of leamtng^ 
nnlen his i>erformance excel all earlier ones designed for tiie same purpose ; and no« 
thing for his own honour, unless such excellence result from the exercise of his own 
ingenuity and taste. A good style naturally commends itself to every reader-^ren to 
him who cannot tell why it is worthy of preference. Hence there is reason to heliere, 
that the true principles of practical grammar, deduced from custom and sanctioned by 
time, will never be generally superseded by any thing which individnal caprice may 
substitute. In the republic of letters, there will always be some who can distinguish 
merit ; and it is impossible that these should ever be converted to any whimsical theory 
of language, which goes to make void the leamiog of past ages. There will always 
be some who can discern the difference between originality of style, and innovation in 
doctrine — between a dne regard to the opinions of others, and an actual usurpation of 
their text ; and it is incredible that these should ever be eatisfied with any mere com- 
pilation of grammar, or with any such authorship as either confesses or betrays the 
writer* s own incompetence. For it is not true, that '* an English grammar must neces- 
sarily -be," in any considerable degree, if at all, **a compilation;** nay, on such a 
theme, and in*'* the grammatical part** of the woii^ all compilation, beyond a fair nse 
of authorities regularly quoted, or of materials either voluntarily furnished or free to 
aU, most unavoidably implies — ^not conscious " ability,** generously doing honour to 
rival merit — nor " exemplary diffidence,** modestly vdling its own — ^but inadequate 
skUl and inferior talents, bribing the public by the spoils of genius, and seeking pre- 
cedence by such means as not even the purest desire of doing good can Justify. 

45w All praise of excellence must needs be comparative, because the thing itself is so. 
To excel in grammiir, is but to know better than others wherein grammatical excel- 
lence consists. Hence there is no fixed point of perfection beyond which such learning 
may not be carried. The limit to improvement is not so much in the nature of the 
subject, as in the powers of the mind, and in the inducements to exert them upon a 
theme so humble and so uninviting. Dr. Johnson suggests in his masterly preface, 
'' that a whole life cannot be spent upon syntax and etymology, and that even a whole 
life would not be sufficient** Who then will suppose, in the face of such facts and 
confessions as have been exhibited, that either in the faulty publications of Murray, 
or among the various modifications of them by other hands, we have any such work 
as deserves to be made a permanent standard of instruction in English grammar? — 
The author of this treatise will not pretend that it is perfect ; though he has bestowed 
upon it no inconsiderable pains, that the narrow limits to which it must needs be con- 
fined, might be filled up to the utmost advantage of the learner, as well as to the best 
direction and greatest relief of the teacher. 

46. A Kky to the Oral Exercima in False Syntaa^ is inserted in4he Grammar, that 
the pupil may be enabled fully to prepare himself for that kind of class recitations. 
Being acquainted with the rule, and having seen the correction, he may be expected 
to state the error and the reason for the change, without embarrassment or delay. It 
is the opinion of some teachers, that no Key in aid of the student should be given. 
Accordingly many grammars, not destitute of exercises in false syntax, are published 
without either formules of correction, or a Key to, show the right reading. But Eng- 
lish granunar, in any extensive exhibition of it, is a study dry and difficult enough for 
the young, when we have use^ our best endeavours to free it from all obscurities and 
doubts. The author thinks he has learned from experience, that, with explicit help 
of this sort, most pupils will not only gain more knowledge of the art in a given time, 
but in the end find their acquisitions more satisfactory and more permanent. 

47. A separate Kbt to the Exereiees/or Writing^ is published for the convenience 
of teachers and private leafners. For an obvious reason this Key should not be put 
into the hands of the school-boy. Being a distinct volume, it may be had, bound by 
itself or with the Grammar. Those teachers who desire to exercise their pupUs orally 
in correcting false grammar without a Key, can at any time make use of Uiis series of 
examples for such purpose. 

48. From the first edition of the following treatise, there was made by the author, 
for the use of young learners, a brief abstract, entitled, ^^The First Lines of English 
Oranmiar;'* in which are embraced all the leading doctrines of the original work, 
with a new series of examples for their application in parsing. Much that is important 
in the grammar of the language, was necessarily excluded from this epitome ; nor was 
it designed for those who can learn a larger book without wearing it out But econ-> 
omy, as well as convenience, demands small and cheap treatises for children; and 
those teachers who approve of this system of grammaticid instruction, will find many 
reasons for preferring the First Lines to any other compend, as an introduction to tha 
study of these Institutes. 

49. Having undertaken and prosecuted this work, with the hope of facilitating the 
study of the English Language, and thus promoting the improvement of the young, 
the author now presents his finished labours to the candour and discernment or those 
to whom is committed the important business of instruction. How far he has sue 
ceeded in the execution of his design, is willingly left to the Just decision of those who 
are qualified to judge. GOOLD BROWN. 

Beviaed, Lyim, Maw.y 1854 
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POSTSCRIPT TO THE PREFACE. 



Tnx leliool-book now pretty ▼oll-knoini as " Brovn^s Institatei of English Oram 
mar," waa my first attempt at aathonhip in the character of a grammarian; and, 
catiflfactory aa it has been to the many thousands who hare used it, it has never- 
fheless, like all other not incorrigible attempts in this line, been found susceptible of 
sundry important emendations. So that I must believe with Murray, that, *' Works 
of this nature admit of repeated improvmienU; and are, perhaps, never complete.** 
It cannot, however, be said in my favour, as it has been in commendation of this 
author, tliat, ** He went on examining and correcting his grammar through aU its forty 
editions, till he brought it to the utmost degree of perfection;** but something has 
been done in this way, three or four of the early editions of the Institutes having 
been severally retouched and improved by the author's hand , and now, an undimin- 
ished demand for the work having continued to spread its reputation, I have at 
length the satisfaction to have endeavoured yet once again to render it still more 
worthy of the public favour. 

The time which has elapsed since the author first published this work, has been 
mainly spent in labours and studies tending very directly to enlarge and mature his 
knowledge of English Grammar; and, especially, to better his acquaintance with the 
great variety of books and essays which have been written upon it. The priacipal 
result of these labours and studies has been given to the world in Lis large work 
cntiUed " The Grammar of English Grammars." To conform the future editions 
of these Institutes more nearly to the text of this large Grammar, to supply soma 
defidences which have been thought to lessen the comparative value of the former 
W01&, to divide the book more systematically into chapters^and subdivisions, and to 
correct a few typographical errors which had crept in, were the objects contemplated 
in the revision which has now been effected. 

In making these improvements, I have not forgotten that alterations in a popular 
dass-book are, on some accounts, exceedingly undesirable. The writer who ventures 
at all upon them, is ever liable to subject his patrons and best friends to more or less 
inconvenience ; and for this he should be very sure of having presented, in every 
instance, an ample compensation. It is believed that the changes which the present 
revision exhibits, though they are neither few nor unimportant, need not prevent, in 
schools, a concurrent use of old editions with the new, till the former may be suf- 
ficiently worn out. What has been added or changed, will therefore lack no justifica- 
tioa ; and the author will rest, with sufficient assurance, in the hope that the intelligent 
patronage which has hitherto been giving more and more publicity to his earliest 
teachings, will find, decidedly, and without mistake, in this improved form of tha 
> work, the best common school Grammar now extant 

GOOLD BBOWN. 
Iryim, JToM, 1856L 
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INSTITUTES 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



English Grammar is the art of speaking, reading, 
and writing the English language correctly. 

It is divided into four parts; namely, Orthography, 
Etymology, Syntax, and rrosody. 

Orthography treats of letters, syllables, separate words, 
and spelling. 

Etymology treats of the different parts of speech, with 
their classes and modifications. 

Syntax treats of the relation, agreement, government, 
and arrangement, of words in sentences. 

Prosody treats of punctuation, utterance, figures, and 
versification. 



PART I. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Orthography treats of letters, syllables, separate words, 
and spelHng. 



CHAPTER I.— OF LETTERS. 

A Letter is an alphabetic mark, or character, com- 
monly representing some elementary sound of a word. . 

An elementary sound of a word, is a simple or pri- 
mary sound of the human voice, used in speaking. 

The sound of a letter is commonly called its 'power : 
when any letter of a word is not sounded, it is said to bo 
vierU or mttfe, 
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18 INSTITUTES OP BKGLISH GRAMMAB. [PAET L 

The letters in the English alphabet, are twenty-six ; 
the simple or primary sounds in the language, are about 
thirty-six or thirty-seven. 

A knowledge of the letters consists in an acquaintance 
with these four sorts of things ; their nameSj their classes^ 
their powers^ and iheit forms. 

The letters are written, or printed, or painted, or en^ 
graved, or embossed, in an infinite variety of shapes and 
sizes ; and yet are always the same, because their essen- 
tial properties do not change, and their names, classes, 
and powers, are mostly permanent 

The following are some of the different sorts of types, 
or styles of letters, with which every reader should be * 
early acquainted: — 

1. The Koman : A a, B b, C c, D d, E e, F f, G g, 
n h, I i, J j, K k, LI, Mm, N n, O o, P p, Q q, E r, 
S s, T t, U u, V V, W w, X X, Y y, Z z. 

2. The Italic: Aa,Bb, G c, D d, E e, Ff Og.Hh, 
li, Jj, Kh, L Z, Mm, Nn, Oo, P p, Qq, Br, Ss, Tt, 
Uu, Vv, Ww.Xx, Yy.Zz. 

3. The Script: ©if a, ^ /, ^ c, ^ c/, S e, 

^/ ^/^ ^^^ ^^^ ^/ "^^^ ^^ 
(S4t^. ©4^^. (P a. i^. ^^. (M4. (^^^ 

^/. Wa. ^^. :^^. ma:. 1^^. J^. 

4. The Old English; !3l a, B b, € r, D d, C e, iTf; 
(55 St « J)* 3 i* 3 f, K k, £ 1, iH tn, N n, a> 0, P p, (a q. 
U r, S fi, a i, E u, b t), to XD, X ?t, S jj, 25 ?. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1. — ^Language, in the primitive sense of the term, embraced only 
vocal expression, or human speech uttered by the mouth ; out, after letters 
were invented to represent articulate sounds, language became twofold, 
tpokin and toriUen ; so that the term Umffuage. now signifies, any series of 
sounds or letters formed into words and enuployed for the esepression qf ihouM^ 
X Obs. 2. — Letters claim to be a part of language, not merely because they 
Represent articulate sounds, or spoken words, but because they form worcfa 
of themselves, and have the power to become intelligible signs of thought, 
even independently of sound. Literature being the counterpart of speech, 
and more plenteous in words, the person who cannot read and write, is abou% 
as deficient in language, as the well instructed deaf mute : perhaps mora 
bo: for copiousness^ even of speech, results from letters. 

Obs. 3. — For the formation of words, lettert have some important advan- 
tages over articulate or syllabic sounds, thcigh the latter communioato 
thought more expeditiously. The written symbols subdivide even the 
least porta of spoken language, which aro syUablcs, reducing them to a few 
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oombinable elements ; and are themselves thereby rednoed to a manageable 
number, — even to fewer than the elements which they represent. Bot the 
great advantage of recorded language is its permamence^ with its unlimited 
power of circulaiian and trangmMsion, 

Obs. 4. — As a letter taken singly is commonly the si^ of some elementary 
sound, and of nothing more, so the i>Timary combinations of letters are otlen 
exhibited as mere notations of syllabic sounds, and not as having the signifi- 
cance oi words. Silent letters occur only in the particular positions which 
custom or etymology has given them in certain toord$ ; and. though mute, 
they are still named and classed acoording t^ the powers nsualiy^rtaining to 
the same characters. 

Obs. 5. — ^It is suggested above, that a knowledge of the. letters implies an 
acquaintance with their namM8» their classes, thmr powers^ and their ^rm«. 
Under these four heads, thererore, I shall briefly present the facts which 
•ecm to be most worthy of the learner^ s attention at first, and shall reserve 
for the appendix a more particular account of these important elements. 

I. NAMES OF THE LETTERS. 

The names of the letters, as now commonly spoken 
and written in English, are J.," Bee, Cfee, Dee, E, Eff, Gee^ 
Aitch, I, Jay, Kay, Ell, Em, En, 0, Pee, Kue, At, Ess, 
Tee, U. Vee, Doicble-u, Ex, Wy, Zee. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1. — ^The names of the letters, as expr^ed in the modem lanffuages, 
are mostly framed with reference to their powers, or sounds. Yet is mere in 
English no letter of which the name is always identical with its power : for 
AfE^I, 0, and U, are the only letters which can name themselves, and all 
these have other rounds than those which their names express. The con« 
sonants are so manifestly insufficient to form any name of themselves alone, 
and so palpable is the difference between the nature and the name of each, 
that, did we not Idiow how education has been trifled with, it would be hard 
to believe the assertion of Murray, that, ** They are frequently confoanded 
"by writers on grammar I" 

Obs. 2. — ^Thoso letters which name themselves, take for their names those 
sounds which thev usually represent at the end of an accented syllable ; 
thus the names. A, E^ /, (y, 27*, are uttered with the sounds ^iven to the 
same letters in the first syllables of the other names, Abei, mtoch.^ Iscuus, 
Obedf Urian; or in the first syllables of the common words, paper, penal^ 
fUai^poUrU, pupil. The other letters, most of which can never be perfectly 
sounded alone, have names in which their powers are combined with otheL* 
sounds more vocal ; as, Bee, Gee, Dee, — ML Em, Eil^ — Jay, Kay, Kue, But, 
in this respect, the terms AUch and J)<nioU-u are irregular ; because they 
have no obvious reference to the powers of the letters thus named. 

Obs. 8. — ^The names of the letters, like those of the days of the week, are 
words of a very peculiar kind ; being nouns that are at once bc^ proper and 
common. For^ m respect to rank, character, and design, each letter is a 
thin^ strictly individual and identical — that is, it is ever one and the same ; 
yet. m an other respect, it is a comprehensive sort, embracing individuals 
Dotn various and numberless. The name of a letter, therefore, should al' 
ways be written with a capital, as a proper noun, at least in the singula^ 
Bumber \ and should form the plural regularly, as an ordinary appellative. 
Thus : (if we adopt, as we ougnt, the names now most generally used in 
Bnglish schools:) A, Aes: Bee, Bees; Gee, Gees; Dee, Dees; E, Ees; Eff, 
Efs ; Oee, Gees ; AUch, AUches: I, Jes ; Jay, Jays ; Kay, Kays ; EU, Eus ; 
Em, Emr, En, Ens; O, Oes; Pee, Pees; Kue, Kues; Ar, Ars; Etts, Esses; 
Tee, Tees; JT, Ues ; Vee, Vees; Doul;i&^, DmtbU^ues; Ex, Exes; Wy, Wies; 
Zee, Zees. 

Osa. 4. — ^I^ttorsi like all other things, most be learned and spoken of b% 
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iheir natnetf nor can they be spoken of otherwise ; yet, as the simple char-^ 
acters arc better known and more easily exhibited than their written names, 
the former are often substitated for the latter, and are read as the words for 
which they are assumed. Hence the orthography of these words has hitherto 
been left too much to mere fancy or caprice ; no certain method of writing 
them has been generally inculcated ; so that many who think themselves 
well educated, would be puzzled to name on paper these simple elements of 
all learning. 

Obs. 6.— In many, if not in all languages, the five vowels, A, E, I, O, TJ, 
name themselves ; but they name themselves differentlv to the ear, accord- 
ing to the different ways of uttering them in different languages. And oa 
the name of a consonant neoessariiy requires one or more vowels, that sIbo 
may be affected in the same manner. But, in every language, there should 
be a known way both of writing and of speaking every name in the series ; 
and that, if there is nothing to hinder, should be made conformable to the 
qtnwsojihA languoffe. For the names of the letters, in any language, arc^ 
in reality, toords qfthai langtiage, and not likely to be very suitable for tho 
same puipoae in any other. 

Oas. 6. — ^The letters, once learned, may be nBodumuzmed; and so are they 
used, always, except in oral spelling, or when some of their own number are 
to be particuiarizea. The chief use of the written names is, to preserve and 
teach those which are molen^'— to record current practice, in the hope of 
thereby preventing or lessemng diversi^: for, as Walker observes, *^Ths 
names qfthe letters ouqht to have no diversity."— Priik»pfe», No. 488. 

Obs. 7. — ^The occasions, however, for naming the letters are so frequent, 
and lists of their names are given in so many books, that one cannot but 
marvel at the absence of these words from the columns of our dictionaries, 
and at the errors found elsewhere concerning them. So discrepant and er- 
roneous are the modes of writing them adopted by authors of spelling-books, 
and even by our best authorities— Walker, Webster, Murray, Churchill, W. 
Allen, and others — ^tbat any common school-boy would gueee their forma 
qiuite as well. Even John Walker, in his *^ Principles of English Pronnn- 
eiation," spells five or six of them wrong; commences all of them with small 
type, as reckoning them common nouns only ; fixes a gratuitous and silly 
^'^ aiversUy'^ in five of them with his own hand: and oontradicts himsfilf by 
preferring zed to istard at first, and issza/rd to ted at last I 

Obs. 8.— In every nation that is not totally illiterate, custom must have 
established for the letters a certain set of names, which are the only true ones, 
and which are of course to be preferred to such as are local, or obsolete, or 
unauthorized. Sundry examples of these objectionable sorts of names may 
indeed be cited from our school literature ; for, in the lapse of ages, usage 
has changed in a few instances, and, in their rash ignorance, some authors 
of A-Bee-Gee books have taught, in lieu of the right names, both archaisms 
and innovations at the same time; while many ouiers^ thinking the naming 
of letters a matter not worth their attention, Hiave omitted it altogether. 1 
have recorded above the true English names of all the letters, as they are 
now used, and as they^ have been most fitly, and perhaps most ^^erally, 
used thus far in the nineteenth centurv , and, if there could be m human 
works any thing unchangeable, I should wish, (with due deference to aU 
schemers and fault-finders,) that these names migh^ remain the same and 
in good use forever. 

II. CLASSES OF THE LETTERS. 

The letters are divided into two general classes, vowels 
and consonants, 

A vowel is a letter whicli forms a perfect sound when 
uttered alone ; as, a, e, o. 

A consonant is a letter which cannot be perfectly ut- 
tered till joined to a vowel ; as, i, c, c£ 
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Thejvowels are a, e, «, o, w, and sometimes w and y. 
All the other letters are consonants. 

Wot y is called a consonant when^It precedes a vowel 
heard in the same syllable ; as in wine^ twine^ whine; ve, 
yet, youth: in all other cases, these letters are vowels; as 
in newly J dewy, eye-brow; Yssel, Ystadt, yttria. 

CLASSES OP CONSONANTS. 

The consonants are divided into semivowels and mutes. 

A semivowel is a consonant which can he imperfectly sounded 
without a Yowel, so that at the end of a syllable its sound 
may he protracted ; as, I, w, z, in al, an, az, 

A mute is a consonant which cannot he sounaed at all with- 
out a vowel, and which at the end of a syllable suddenly stops 
the breath ; as, k, p, t, in ak, ap, at. 

The semivowels are/ k,j, /, m, n, r, s, v, w, x, y, z, and e 
and y soft : but t^ or y at the end of a syllable, is a vowel ; 
and the sound ofc,/, y, h,j, s, or x, can be protracted only as 
an aspirate, or strong breath. 

Four of the semivowels, — Z, m, n, and r, — ^are termed liquids, 
on account of the fluency of their soimds ; and four others, — 
V, w, y, and z, — ^are likewise more vocal than the aspirates. 

The mutes are eight ; h, d, k, p, g, t, and c and y hard : three 
of these, — k, q, and c hard, — ^sound exactly alike : b, d, and y 
hard^ stop the voice less suddenly than the rest. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1.— The foregoing division of the letters is of very mat antiquity, 
and, in respect to its principal features, sanctioned by almost universal 
authority. AristoUe, three hundred and thirty years before Christ, divided 
the Greek letters into vowdsy senUwtoels, and mutesj and declared that no 
syllable could be formed without a vowel. Some modem writers, however, 
not well satisfied with this ancient distribution of the elements of learning, 
have contradicted the Stagirite, and divided both sounds and letters into 
Bew Glasses, with various new names. But, so far as I can see, they have 
thereby effected no important improvement ; and, since mere innovation is 
not in itself desirable in such cases, the old scheme is here still preferred. 

Obs. 2.— Br. Bush, author of " tue Philosophy of the Human Voice," re- 
solves the letters into " tonies. subtonicSf and a^kmica ;" and avers that " con- 
Bonanta alone may form syllables." S. Kirkham too, though his Orammar 
teaches the old doctrine as given by Murray, prefers in his Elocution the 
instructions of Bush ; disparages ** the hoary division of the letters of our 
alphabet into vowda and eontonantef affirms that, *' A consonant is not only 
capable of being perfectly soundedi without the help of a vowel, but, more- 
over, of forming, like a vowel, a separate ayUahtef (p. 82;) commends 
Bushes new " division and classification of the elementary chaiiusten of our 
language, in accordance with their use in intonation ;" puts an obsolete i 
into each of the Doctor^s new names, giving to novelties the garb of an- 
tiques : tells of " the Jbniehs. the Subtonicka, and the -4tonicl»/'^ and, undef 
these three heads, exhibits his thirty-five ** elements" of the English tonguoi 
by meaiui of Italios and the splitting of syUablsSf thus:— ^ , 
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1. "The Tbnicfo, twelTe : ^-te, o-rk, a-TL, a-t, «-!, *-it, ♦-nd^.i-de, i-t, 
thldj oa-ze, ou-t. 

2. " The Subtonickt, fourteen : ^-oat, <f-are, g-Ut, tv-ice, ^-one, y-e, «m), 
<^at, a-^ure, so^n^, ^-ate^tw-ate, not, r-oe. 

8. "The At(mick8f nine : U-«, a-^, lar-i, i-/, thii9, A-e, tc^^at, ^in, bln-<i." 
— Kii'kham't Elocution^ pp. 82 and 88. 

Obb. 8. — An a mode of classing the letUm of the alphabet, (which character 
IB claimed for it,) this arrangement has no fitness wnatever. As a classifica- 
tion of the 9ourid9 of the Inngaage, it is less objectionable, but still veir 
faulty. Its vowel powers are too few, and yet the list contuns two whion 
are questionable : for ou in <>z^ is a proper diphthong; and, according to 
Walker, em err and e in end are sounded idike. The term '* i-de," whicn is 
given for a " word,** is not properly such ; and the term " ^ilt" is an ill 
example of the hard g, because g before i is usually soft, like y. How tho 
power of wh differs firom the sounds of h and w united, I see not, though, 
sundry modem authors aifirm that it is simple and elementary. The asser- 
tion, that ** consonants alone may form syllables," is a flat absurdity; it 
implies that consonants are not consonants, but vowels ! 

Obs.4. — In Com8tock*s Elocution, we have the following statement: ** The 
elements, as well as the letters by which they are represented, are usually 
divided mto two classes, Vowela and Consonants, A more philoso^hicel 
division, however, is into three classes, Vowela, SvhvoweU, and Asptrates. 
The votcele are pure vocal sounds ; their number is fifteen : they are heard in 
tf le, arm, all, an, 6ve, «id, tie, »n, old, lose, on, t«be, -wp, fwlL owr. The #«&- 
vocals have a vocality, but inferior to that of the vowels ; their number is 
fourteen : they are heard in ^w, day, gay, fight, mind, no, Bong, roll, then^ 
vile, wo, yoke, sone, a^ure. The aspirates are made with the whispering 
breath, and, consequently, have no vocality j they are nine in number ; and 
are heard iu/ame, Aut^ ikite. pit, sin, «Aade, im, thin, whaV* — ^Pp. 19 and 20. 

Obs. 5. — ^This again is a classification of sounds, and not of the letters. To 
call it " a more philosophical division" of the letters, is a ridiculous absurdity. 
For, of the twenty-six letters, it throws out four, — c,J, g^ and sb,— because 
their sounds may bo otherwise expressed : while ten repetitions of the same 
letter with a different sound, and six oomDinations of different letters, mak- 
ing sixteen unalphabetical items, are allowed to swell the number of ** ele- 
ments" to thirty-eight: ou and wh being improperly reckoned among them. 
The definitions, too, are each of them inconsistent with the fact that ^ these 
elements may be either whispered or Kfoken aloud, at pleasure. 

Obs. 6. — ^The elementary sounds of the language being more numerous 
than the letters of the alphabet, and not very philosophically distributed 
among them, no accurate classification of either species can be exactly adapted 
to the other ; and to divide the powers of the letters into one set of classes, 
and then divide the letters themselves, with reference to their powers, into 
an other set, as a few late writers have done, seems to be neither free from 
objection, nor verj necessary to ihe purposes of instruction. Such is the 
scheme in Covell's ^ Digest," and also m Greene*s ^* Elements of English 
Grammar;" where the sounds used in English, being reckoned forty by the 
latter author, and forty-one by the former, are divided mto " Vocals, S^ 
vocals, and Awirates,'^^ with an additional class of* Cbanates,'*^ or ** Corrtl- 
atvoesf^ and then the letters are classed as ^^ vowels and consonants f* wiUi 
the suggestion that consonants are either ** subvocals" or ** aspirates." 

Obs. 7.— ^By way of definition, Oovell says^ " Vocals consist of pure voics 
only. Subvocals consist of voice and breath united. Aspirates consist oipurs 
breath only, A vowel is a letter used to represent a voixU. A consonant is a 
letter used to represent a subvoced or aspirate,'^'' — Pp. 11 and 16. Greene 
■ays, " The vocals consist' of pure tone only. The subvocals consist of tone 
united with breath. The aspirates consist of pure breath only. Those letters 
which represent vocals are called vowels. Those letters which represent sub^ 



vocals and aspirates are called consonantsJ*^ — ^Pp. 2 and 5. Now, since all the 
elements of words, except silent letters, may 1>e whispered, and whispering 
:-x- j_ .x.^ „x....i-*j.^ u .X X — .1 .-7.. „ -Taay not a little whisper- 
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consists in the articulation " qfpure brecUh ontyy*'* may not a little whiiperiBg 
ihow ^e uafitnesa of all these defiaitionaf 



fi 9t *i *>./> *i h ^x «»/>» ^» *•> *» *i «» «>» a^» y> «/ to which must be added ik, 
eh., sh, zfu wh, ng: being plainly elementary sounds, and as such bdanging U 
the aiphahetjUio^x^h. not formally included m \V —Course o/Jieadmg, p. 13. 
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Obs. 8.— Greene says, " By what l*nle tnch sounds as/, #, or e soft, which 
have no vocality whatever,, can be called semivowels^ it is imfossibie to see.^' 
— ElemerUs of E. Oram,, p. S. This remark must have origmated in some 
-wrong notion of what vocality is. Again, it is forgotten that not " sounds.*' 
but Intert, are by the definition made semivowels. If there is any error in* 
regarding a hiss as half a voice, or in calling *^/, «, or c soft" a semivowel, 
Aristotle himself is answerable for it, as may be seen in the twentieth chap- 
ter of his Foetic». But S. S. Greene contradicts the old philosopher not 
only by denying all vocality to some of his semivowels, but also by finding 
the nature of *^ eubvoeaU*^ in both of his examples of a muts; namely in g 
hard and d, or the corresponding Greek letters. See *^ Table of Elementary 
Bounds," lu Greeners Elements, edition of 1858 ; wherein our sibilant t is 
blunderingly stereotyped as being an element of two or three different sorts, 
and as having v for its '^ correlative J** 

Obs. 0.— Bj an improper recognition of sounds for letters, and of combi- 
nations for simples, some authors absurdly reckon the consonants alone to be 
more numerous than are all the alphabetic characters together. Thus the 
Rev. Dr. Mandevillo : *^ A consonant is a letter which, as the name implies, 
cannot be sounded without the aid of a vowel. The consonants are 6, c, dj 

be added th, 
\ heUmging to 
dmg, p. 13. 

Om. 10.— The "distinction between vowels and consonants is generally 
obvious and easv enough^ and yet, in reference to certain sounds or letters, 
-when not pure, but combined, it is often very diifficult and arbitrary. Somo 
few of our grammarians have long taught that w and v, as well as a, e, i, o, 
«, are idways vowels. The most common doctrine is, tuat w and y are some- 
times vowels and sometimes consonants, and that a, «, i, o, and u, are always 
Towels. Butj the sound of initial to being thought to be sometimes heard in 
«, likewise in o, and tho sound of initial y sometimes in e, or i, or u, somo 
writers have recognized one ; some, two ; some, three ; and a few, all four, 
of these letters^ as well as w and y, as being sometimes consonants ; thus 
making a vast diver i y of teaching concerning the clussification of the six— 
a diversity which alro extends itself equally mto each of the new schemes 
of elements remarked upon above. 

Oas. 11. — Dr. Lowth, and his improver, Churchill, also Sheridan, and his 
copier, Jones, represent a, «, », <?, u, w, and y as being invariably vowels, and 
as having no souads neculior to consonants. This opinion makes easy and 
simple the division of the letters, but it |rreatly swells the number of diph- 
thongs, shows not why the initial w or ^ibllows a vowel without hiatus, and 
accounts not for the use of a. in preference to <m, before nouns beginning 
with wory: as, a wall, a yara ; not an wall, an yard. 

Obs. 12.— Dr. Webster, in his great American Dictionary, says, *^* T is 
sometimes used as a consonant.^' — Introd,, p. Ixxviii. Concerning a, «, t, o, t^, 
and tff he appears to agree with Lowth, and the others above named. 
Fisher, a London grammarian of the last century, treated w as being always 
a eoiuonant, and y as being sometimes such. Brightland, Johnson, Murray, 
Walker, Ward Wells, Worcester, and others,— a midority of those who treat 
of the letters,— maintain the division which J have adopted above. 

Obs. 13. — Dr. Mandevillo says. ** /, y, and w, are sometimes consonants." 
— Course of Beading j p. 9. Dr. Pinneo, uttering a strange solecism, and am- 
biguity of construction, says, " All the letters of the alphabet, except the 
vowels, and sometimes i, it, ur, and v. are consonants.^^ — Analytical Gram,, 
Stereotype Edition qf 1853. p. 7. L. T. Covell says, ^^ All, except a, may bo 
consonants." — Digest of £, Oram,j p. 16. 

Obs. 14.— Sheridan and Jones divide the consonants into mutes and semi- 
vowels, then subdivide the mutes into ^^pure and impure,'''* and the semi- 
vowels into " vocal and aspirated.''^ In lieu of this, some, among whom are 
Herries and Bicknell, divide the consonants into l^ee sorts, ^/na^f vowels, 
MpiraieSj and mutesJ*^ Many divide them into labials, denials, Unguals, polo- 
Wi, and naeais ; classes which refer to the lips, teeth, tongue, palate, and 
nose, sa the effeotive Mgans of their ntteranoe. ^ . 
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Obs. 15.-><}erta!n consonants or oonsonantal sounds are often distinfiniiBlied 
In pidrs, bj waj of contrast vnth. each other, the one beine called Jlat and 
the other sharp : as, b and/7 ; d and t; a hard and k ; j and ch ; • and^/ M 
fiat and ^ sharp ; » and sharp « ; zh ana «A. These, with reference to each 
• other, are sometunes termed earrtUUivet or cognate*, 

III. POWERS OF THE LETTERS. 

The powers of the letters are properly those element- 
ary sounds which their figures are used to represent ; 
but letters formed into words, are capable of communi- 
cating thought independently of sound. 

The vowd sounds which form the basis of the English 
language, and which ought therefore to be perfectly 
familiar to every one who speaks it, are those which are 
heard at the beginning of the words, afe, at, ah, all, ed^ 
ell, isle, iU, old, on, ooze, use, us, and that of u in buU, 

In the formation of words or syllables, some of these 
fourteen primary sounds may be joined together, as in 
ay, Oil, out, owl ; and all of them may be preceded or 
followed by certain motions and positions of the lips 
and tongue, which will severally convert them into 
other terms in speech. Thus the same essential sounds 
may be changed into a new series of words by an/; as, 
fate, fat, far, fall, feel, fell, file, fill, fold, fond, fool, fuse, 
fuss J full. Again, into as many more with s.p ; as, pate^ 
pat, par, pall, peel, pell, pile, pill, pole, pond, pool, pule, 
purl, pull. 

The simple consonant sounds in English are twenty- 
two : they are marked by b, d,f, g hard, h, k, I, m, n, ng, 
p, r, s, sh, t, ih sharp, th flat, v, w, y, z, and zL But zh 
is written only to show the sound of other letters ; as of 
s in pleasure, or z in azure. 

All these^sounds are heard distinctly in the following 
words: buy, die, fie, guy, high, hie, lie,. my, nigh, eying, 
pie, rye, sigh, shy, tie, thigh, thy, vie, we, ye, zebra, seizure. 
Again: most of them may be repeated in the same 
word, if not in the same syllable; as in bibber, diddle^ 
fifty, giggle, high-hung, cackle, lily, mimic, ninny, singing^ 
pippin, mirror, hissest, ftesh-brush, tittle, thinketh, thithir, 
vivid, witwal, union, dizzies, vision* 

The possible combinations and mutations of the 
twenty-six letters of our alphabet, are many millions of 
millions. But those clusters which are unpronouBA«- 
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able, are useless. Of such as may be easily uttered, 
there are more than enough for all the purposes of use- 
ful writing, or the recording of speech. 

Thus it is, that from principles so few and simple as 
about six or seven and thirty plain elementary sounds, 
represented by characters still fewer, we derive such a 
-variety of oral and written signs, as may suffice to ex- 
plain or record all the sentiments and transactions of all 
men in all ages. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1. — ^Di£ferunt vowel Bounds are prodaced by opening the month dif- 
ibrently, and placing the tongue in a jpecaliar manner for each ; but the 
voice may vary in loudness, pitch, or tune, and still utter the same vowel 
power. * 

Obs. 2. — Each of the vowel sounds may be variously expressed by letters. 
About half of them are sometimes words : the rest are seldom, if ever, used 
alone even to form syllables. But the reader may easily learn to utter them 
all, separately, aooordinf to the foregoing series. Let us note them as 
plunly as possible: eigh, &, ah, awe, 6h, 6, eye, 1, oh, 5, oo, yew, t, A. 
Thus the eight long sounds, eiffhy ah, awe, 4h, eye^ oh, oohy yew, are, or may 
be words ; but the six less voc»l, called the short vowel soundis, as in o^, 0^ 
Uj ot, tUffnU, are commonly heard only in connexion with consonants ; ex- 
cept the first, which is perhaps the most frequent sound of the vowel A or 
a — a sound sometimes given to the toard a, perhaps most generally ; as in 
the phrase, " twice a day." 

Oas. 8. — With us, the consonants J and X represent, not nrople, but com- 
plex sounds : hence they are never doubled. J is equivalent to dath : and 
A, either to ^^ or to gz. The former ends no English word, and the latter 
begins none. To the initial X of foreign words, we always give the simple 
sound of Z : as in JierxM, xebec. 

Obs. 4. — Phe consonants and Q have no sounds peculiar to themselves. 
Q has always the power of k, and is constantly followed by u and some 
vowel or two more m the same syllable : as in quake, quegt^ quU, quoU. C is 
hard, like k^ before a, 0, and u ; and soft, like «, before e, «, axiay: thus the 
syllables ax, ce, ei, co, eu, ey, are pronounced ka, ee, ei, to, ku, ey. S before 
c preserves the former sound, but coalesces with the latter : hence the syllsr 
bles, §oa, tee, «ct, sco, ecu, tey, are sounded ska, ee, ei, eko^hu^ wy. Ce and ci 
have sometimes the sound of tih ; as in ocean, social, Vh commonly repre- 
sents the sound of ^ ; as in church. 

Obs. 6.— G, as well as 0. has different sounds before different vowels. Qt 
b always hard, or guttural, before a, 0, and «»; and generally soft, like>, be- 
fore e, t, or y : thus the syllables, ga, ge, gi, go, gu, gy, ye pronounced ga^ 
j€,Ji, go, gu,Jy. 

Obs. 6.— The imperfections of the English alphabet have been the subject 
of much comment, and sundry schemes for its reformation have successively 
appeared and disappeared without effecting the purpose of any one of their 
authors. It has been thought that there ought to bo one character, and only 
•ne, for each simple sound in the language ; but, in attempting to count the 
several elementary sounds which we use, our orthoepists have arrived at a 
remarkable diversity of conclusions. Bicknell, copying Martin's Physieo- 
Grammatical Essay, says, *^The simple sounds," originally necessary to 
speech, " were in no wise to be reckoned of any certain number : by the 
Ibut men they were determined to no more than ten, as some suppose ; as 
others, fifUen or twenty ; it is however certain that mankind m general 
mntr exceed twenty simple sounds ; and of these onlj£ve are reckoned strictly 
uuch:'--Bickn4les Gram., Part ii, p. 4. 

Obs. 7< — ^The number of oral elements is differently reckoned by oof 
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critics, because thev do not agree among themselves ooncerninff the identity 
or the simplicity, the sameness or the nngleness, of some of the soauds ia 
question ; and tuso because it is the practice of all, or nearly all, to admit as 
elementary some sounds -vrhich differ from each other only in length orshort- 
nes9, and some 'vrhich are not conceived to be entirely simple ia themselves. 
The circumstances of the case seem to make it impossible to find outj^r a 
certainty what would be a perfect alphabet tor our tongue. 

Obs, 8.— Sheridan, taking i and u for diphthong, a for " no letter,'* and 
the power of A for no soundj made the elements of his oratory twenty-eight. 
Jones followed him implicitly, saving, " The number of simple sounds in 
our tongue is twetUy-dghi, 9 Vowels, and 19 Consonants. H is no letter, but 
merely a mark of aspiration.*^ — ProtodidL Oram., p. xiv. BoUes says, ^* The 
number of simple vowel and consonant Bounds in our tongue is twenty- 
eight, and one pure aspiration A, making in all twenty-nine." — Octavo IHct.^ 
Introd.^ p. 9. Walker recognized several more ; but 1 know not whether he 
has anywhere told us how many there are. 

Obs. 9. — Lindley Murray enumerates at first ihirty-eix well known sounds, 
and the same tliirty-siz that are given in the main text above ; but he after- 
wards, contradicting certain teachings of his Spelling-Book, acknowledges 
one more, making thirty-seven— tho third sound of *— "An obscure and 
scarcely perceptible sound : as in open, lucre, partiewleJ^^ — Oram., p. 11. 
Comstock, who does not admit the obscure e, says, " There are thirty-ei^ht 
demente in the English alphabet, and * * * a deficiency of twehe Utters.'^'* 
— Elocution, p. 19. Wells, deducting C, Q, and X, says, ** The remaining 
twenty-three letters are employed to represent a&>«//<?r^y elementary sounds.'' 
School Oram., 118th Th., p. i2. His first edition stated the number of 
sounds to be ^^ forty-one:'*—?. 86. 

Obs. 10.— For the sake of tho general principle, which we always re^^ard 
in wri.ting. a principle of nniversaa grammar, as old at least as the writings 
of Aristotle, that there can be no eyUaUe without a vowel, or wUhout eome 
mnvelpower, I am inclined to teach, with Brightland, Br. Johnson, L. Mur- 
ray, and others, that, in English, as in French, there is ffiven to the vowel «, 
in some unaccented syllables a certain very obscure sound^ which approadies, 
but amounts not to an absolute suppression, though it is commonly so re- 
garded by the writers of our dictionaries. 8ee Murrav's examples above« 
If the e in ^^open^^ or able be supposed to have some mint sound, the oral 
elements of our language may be reckoned thirty-seven. 

Obs. 11. — It is abo a general principle, necessarily following f^om this, 
that, where the vowel of a syllable is suppressed or left entirely mute, any 
part which remains, of such syllable, falls to another vowol, and becomes 

Sart of another syllable: thus Cowper, in the phrase *^ "^ lU desp^raie,^^ re- 
uces five syllables to three. But Wells, in arguing against the common 
definition of a consonant, says, " We have many syllables in which the 
vowel, though written, is not heard at all in pronunciation, as in the worda 
taken, burdened, which are pronounced tak-n, burd-ndJ*^ And he adds, 
" There are instances, also, in which a consonant is sounded as a distinct syl- 
Idble, without the use even of a written vowel, as in the words chas-m, 
rhvth-^m:^— School Oram., p. 31. Here a very excellent teacher evidently in- 
culcates error ; for chaem. rhythm, or even chasmed, is only a monosyllable, and 
to call a consonant a syllable, is a contradiction in terms. 

IV. FORMS OF THE LETTERS. 

In the English language, the Roman characters are 
generally employed; sometimes, the Italic; and occa- 
sionally, ^he ®15 (Snglisl). In writing^ we use tha 
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The letters have severally two forms^ by which they 
are distinguished as capitals and small letters. 

Small letters constitute the body of every work ; and 
capitals are used for the sake of eminence and distinction. 

BULES FOB THE USE OF CAPITALS 
RULE I. TFTLKS OF BOOKS. 

The titles of books, and the heads of their principal divisions, 
should be printed in capitals. When books are merely men- 
tioned, the chief words in their titles begin with capitids, and 
the other letters are small ; as, " Pope's Essay on Man." 

RULE II. FIRST WORDS. 

The first word of every distinct sentence, or of any clause 
separately numbered or paragraphed, should begin with a 
capital. 

RUI in. NAMES OF DEITY. 

All names of the Deity should begin with capitals ; as, €hd^ 
Jehovah^ the Almighty^ the Supreme Being, 

RULE IV. ^PROPER NAMES. 

Titles of office or honour, and proper names of every de- 
scription, should begin with capitals; as, Chief JiAstice Hale^ 
WUliam, London^ the Park, the Albion, the Spectator, the 
Thames. 

RULE V. OBJECTS PERSONIFIED. 

The name of an object personified, when it conveys an idea 
strictly individual, should begin with a capital ; as, 

" Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildness, come. 

RULE VI. ^WORDS DERIVED. 

Words derived from proper names of persons or places, 
should begin with capitals ; as, Newtonian, Grecian, Roman. 

RULE Vn. ^I AND O. 

The words /and should always be capitals; as, " Out of 
the depths have /cried unto thee Lord." — Psalms, cxxx, 1. 

RULE Vm. IN POETRY, 

Every line in poetry, except what is regarded as making 
but one verse with the line preceding, should begin with a 
capital; as, 

" Our sons their fathers' filing language see, 
And such as Chaucer is, shall Dryden be." — Pcpe, 
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RULB IX. ^EXAMPLES, ETC. 

A full example, a distinct speech, or a direct quotation, 
should begin with a capital ; as, " Remember this maxim : 
• Know thy sel£' " — ^*' Virgil says, * Labour conquers all things/ " 

RULE X. CHIEF WORDS. 

Other words of particular importance, and such as denote 
the principal subjects of discourse, may be distinguished by 
capitals. Proper names frequently have capitals throughout. 



CHAPTER H— OF SYLLABLES. 

A Syllable is one or more letters pronounced in one 
Boui^d, and is either a word or a part of a word ; as, a, 
an^ ant. 

In every word there are as many syllables as there 
are distinct sounds ; as, gram-mari-an. 

A word of one syllable is called a monosyUahle ; a 
word of two syllables, a dissyllable ; a word of three syl- 
lables, a trissyllabh; and a word of four or more syUa- 
bles, a polysyUahk. 

DIPHTHONGS AND TRIPHTHONGS. 

A dipkthxyng is two vowels joined in one syllable ; as, 
ta in leat^ ou in sound, 

A. proper diphthong^ is a diphthong in which bo*h the 
vowels are sounded ; as, oi in voice. 

An improper diphthongy is a diphthong in which only 
one of the vowels is sounded ; as, oa in haf, 

A triphthong is three vowels joined in one syllable ; 
as, eau in beau, tew in view, 

A proper triphthong, is a triphthong in which all the 
vowels are sounded ; as, woy in biuy. 

An improper triphthong, is a triphthong in which only 
one or two of the vowels are sounded ; as, eau in beauty, 
icu in anxious, 

SYLLABICATION. 

In dividing words into syllables, we are to be directed 
chiefly by the ear ; it may however be proper to bb- 
^rve, as far as practicable, the following rulej^^gj^ 
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RTJLB I. — CONSONANTS. 

Consonants should generally be joined to the vowels of 
diphthongs which they modify in utterance ; as, ap-os-tol-i-cal 

RULE II. ^VOWELS. 

Two vowels, coming together, if they make not a diphthong, 
must be parted in dividing the^syllables ; as, a-e-ri-al, 

RULE in. ^TERMINATIONS. 

Derivative and grammatical terminations should generally 
be separated from the radical words to which they have been 
added ; as, harm-less, great-ly, con-nect-ed. 

RULE iV. ^PREFIXES. 

. Prefixes in general form separate syllables ; as, mis-place^ 
cut-ride, up-lift : but if their own primitive meaning be disre- 
garded, the case may be otherwise ; thus re-create and rec-reate 
are words of different import. 

RULE V.^-COMPOUNDS. 

Compounds, when divided, should be divided into the simple 
words which compose them ; as, no-where. 

RULE VI. KLINES FULL. 

At the end of a line, a word may be divided, if neoessary ; 
but a syllable must never be broken. 



CHAPTER m.— OF WORDS. 

A Word is one or more syllables spoken or written 
as the sign of some idea, or of some manner of thought. 

SPECIES AND FIGURE OF WORDS. 

Words are distinguished b3 primitive or derivaiive, and 
as simple or compound. The former division is called 
their species; the latter, their ^^^wre. 

A primitive word is one that is not formed from any - 
fiimpler word in the langufige ; as, harm^ great, connect 

A derivative word is one that is formed from some 
simpler word in the language ; as, harmless, greatly^ con- 
nected, disconnect, unconnected. 
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A simple word is one that is not compounded, not 
composed of other words ; as, ivatch, man, never, the, less. 

A compound word is one that is composed of two or 
more simple words ; as, watchman, nevertheless. 

Permanent compounds are consolidated; as, hooh- 
seller, schoolmaster : others, which may be called tempo- 
rary compounds, are formed by the hyphen ; as, glass* 
house, ThegromerchanU 

BULES FOB THE FIGXTBE OF WORDS. 

RULE I.— -COMPOUNDS. 

Words regularly or analogically united, and commonly 
known as forming a compound, should never he needlessly 
hroken apart 

RULE n. SIMPLES. 

When the simple words would only form a regular phrase, 
of the same meaning, the compounding of any of them ought 
to he avoided. 

RULE in. THE SENSE. 

Words otherwise liahle to he misunderstood, must he joined 
together or written separately, as the sense and construction 
may happen to require. 

RULE rV. ELLIPSES. 

When two or more compounds are connected in one sen- 
tence, none of them should he split to make an ellipsis of half 
a word. 

RULE V. ^rmc HYPHEN. 

When the parts of a compound do not fully coalesce, as to* 
day, to-night, to-morrow ; or when each retains its original 
accent, so that the compound has more than one, or one that 
is movahle, Bsjirst-born, hanger-on, laughtsr-lovin^, the hyphen 
should he inserted hetween them. 

RULE VI. — ^NO HYPHEN. 

When a compound has hut one accented syllable in pro- 
nunciation, as watchword, statesman, gentleman, and the part? 
are such as admit of a complete coalescence, no hyphen should 
be inserted hetween them. 
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CHAPTER IV.— OF SPELLING. 

Spelling is the art of expressing words by their propeJ 
letters. 

Obs.— Tlus important art is to be acquired rather by means of the Bpellingw 
book or dictionary, and by observation in reading, thun by tlie study of 
written rules. The orthogr^hy of our language is attended with much un- 
certainty and perplexity: many words are variously spelled bv the best 
scholars, and many others are not usually written acooraing to the analogy 
of similar words. But to be ignorant of the orthography of such words as 
are uniformly spelled and frequently used, is justly considered disgraceful. 
The following rules may prevent some embarrassment, and thus be of serv- 
ice to those who wish to be accurate. 

BULES FOB SPELLma, 

BULB I. FINAL F, L, OR S. 

Monosyllables ending in /, /, or «, preceded by a single 
vowel, double the final consonant ; as, staffs mill, pass : ex- 
cept three in f— clef, if, of; four in / — bul, nul, sal, sol; and 
eleven in s — as, gas, has, was, yes, is, his, this, us, thus, pus, 

RULE n. OTHER FINALS. 

Words ending in any other consonant than/, /, or s, do not 
double the final letter : except abb, ebb, add, odd, egg, inn, err, 
burr, purr, yarr, butt, buzz, fuzz, and some proper names. 

RULE in. ^DOUBLING. 

Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable, when 
they end with a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, 
or by a vowel after qu, double their final consonant before an 
additional syllable that begins with a vowel : as, rob, robber ; 
permit, permitting ; acquit, acquittal, acquitting, 

Exc» — ^X final, being equivalent to ks, is never doubled. 

RULE rV. ^NO DOUBLING. 

A final consonant, when it is not preceded by a singlo 
vowel, or when the accent is not on the last syllable, should 
remain single before an additional syllable: os, toil, toiling ; 
visits visited ; general, generalize, 

Exc. — But I and s final are usually doubled, (though per- 
haps improperly,) when the last syllable is not accented : as, 
travel, traveller ; bias, biassed, 

RULE V. ^RETAINING. 

Words ending with any double letter, preserve it doublo 
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before any additional termination, not beginning with the same 
letter ; as in the following derivatives : teeing, blissful, oddly^ 
hilly, stiffness, illness, smaUness, carelessness, agreement, agree^ 
able, 

Exc. — ^The irregular words, fled, sold, told, dwelt, spelt, spilt, 
Mhalt, wilt, blest, past, and the derivatives from the word 
pontiff, are exceptions to this rule. 

RULE VI. ^FINAL E. 

The final e mute of a primitive word, is generally omitted 
before an additional termination beginning with a vowel : as, 
rate, ratable ; force, forcible ; rave, raving ; eye, eying, 

Exc. — Words ending in ce or ge, retain the e before able or 
ous, to preserve the soft sounds of c and g : as, peace^ peace- 
able ; change, changeable ; outrage, outrageotis. 

EULE Vn. ^FINAL E. 

The final eof& primitive word, is generally retained before 
an additional termination beginning with a consonant : as,^a2^, 
paleness; lodge, lodgement, 

Exc. — When the e is preceded by a vowel, it is sometimes 
omitted ; as, true, truly ; awe, awful: and sometimes retained ; 
as, rue, ruefitl; shoe, shoeless, 

RULE Vni. ^Fllf AL T. 

The final y of a primitive word, when preceded by a conso- 
nant, is changed into i before an additional termination : as, 
merry, merrier, merriest, merrily, merriment; pity, pitied, pities, 
pitiest, pitiless, pitiful, pitiable, 

Exc. — ^Before ing, y is retained to prevent the doubling of 
t ; as, pity, pitying. Words ending in ie, dropping the e by 
Rule 6th, change i into y, for the same reason; as, die, dying. 

Ob8. — When a vowel precedes, y should not be changed : as, day, days; 
valley, vaUeyi ; money, moneys ; rnonkey, monkeys, 

RULE IX.^-C0MP0UND8. 

Compounds generally retain the orthography of the simple 
words which compose them ; as, hereof, wherein, horseman, re- 
call, uphill, shellfish. 

Exc. — hi permanent compounds, the words ^wW and aZZ drop 
one I ; as, handful, careful, always, withal: in others, they re- 
tain both; asyfill^ed, aJUwise, save-all. 

Obs.— Other words ending in U, sometimes impropNerlj drop one 2, whea . 
taken into composition ; as, miecal, downhU, This excision is reprehensible, 
because it is contrary to general analogy, and because both letters are neoes- 
iaiy to preserve the soundi and show the derivation of^the oopipouad. 
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"Wliere is the consistency of writing, reeaU, misealj-^rUhraUj hethrtU, — wind- 
faUy dow^faly— laystall, thumibstal, — waienaU^ ovafal^---fnoUihiU^ dunohil,-^ 
vfindmUlt twihU, — clodpoU, enrol f [See JohnBon^s Dictionaiy, first Ameri' 
tnx ed. 4to.] 



CHAPTER v.— EXAMINATION. 

LESM)K I.— OENSBAL DIVBUON. 

Wliat is English Grammar f 
How is it divided ? 
Of what does Orthography treat ? 
Of what does Etymology treat I 
Of what does Syntax treat? 
Of what does Prosody treat f 

QUESTIONS ON ORTHOGRAPHY, 

IJDSSOK n. — UEITSBS. 

Of what does Orthography treat t 

"What is a Letter t 

"What is an elementary sound of a word f 

"What name is given to the sound of a letter? and what epithet, to a lettM 

not sounded t 
How many letters are there in English ? and how many sounds do they 

represent? 
In what does a knowledge of the letters consist? 
What variety is noticed m letters that are always the same? 
What different sorts of tvpes, or letters, are used in English? 
What are the names of the letters in English? 
Which of the letters name themselves ? and which do not ? 
What are the names of all in both numbers, singular and plural f 

LESSON m. — CLASSES OF LETIEBS. 

Into what general classes are the letters divided? 

What is a vowel ? 

What is a consonant ? 

What letters are vowels ? and what, consonants ? 

When are w and y consonants ? and when vowels ? 

How are the consonants divided ? 

What is a semivowel? 

What is a mute ? 

What letters are semivowels ? and which of these are aspimtesf 

What letters are called liquids, and why ? 

How many and which are the letters reckoned mutes ? 

LESSON IV. — P0WEB8, OR SOUNDS. 

What is meant, when we speak of " the powers of the letters ?^ 

In what series of short words are heard our chief vowel sounds f 

How may these sounds be modified to form words or syllables f 

Can yon form a word from each by means of an// 

Will you form an other such series with Apt 

How many and what are the consonant sounds in English t 

In what series of words may all these sounds be heard ? 

In what series of words is each of them heard more than onoe 9 

go onr letters admit of combinations enouffh? 

What do we derive from these elements of huurawe ? C^ r^t^n}r> 
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umoir ▼. — ^FaBMB of thx letters. 

What is Bud of the emplovment of the several styles of letters in English! 

What distinction of form do we make in each of the letters f 

What is said of small letters ? and why are capitals used ? 

How many rules Ibr capitals are given? and wiiat are their heads f 

What says Rule 1st of tUUt qf books f—^ule 2d offirH words /— Bule 8d of 
namea <^ Deity f—B.xi\Q 4th of proper names f—Kviie 6th of ot^jeets peraoni' 
/«//— Kule 6th of words derived r—lSin\e 7th of / and Of--RxilQ 8th of 
poetry ^— Bule 9th of examples, <&c. /—Bule 10th at ehitf words t 

LBBBOH TI.— BTLLABIXS. 

What is a svllable f 

Can the syllables of a word be perceived by the ear t 

What is a word of one syllable called!— a word of two! — of three?— of foul 

or more ? 
What is a diphthong ! 

What is a proper diphthong? — an improper diphthong ? 
What is a triphthong ? 

What is a proper triphthong? — an improper triphthong? 
What chieny directs us in mviding words into syllables? 
How many rules of syllabication are given ? and what are their heads? 
What says Bule Ist o{ consonants f—K,ule 2d of iMn<w2«/— Bule 8d of termina-' 

Honsf—^vle 4th of prefixes f^TSLale 5th of compotmdsf—^xHe 6th of lines 

fuur 

U8BON Vn.— WORDS. 

What is a word ? 

How are words distinguished in rei^ard to species and figure ? 

What is a primitive word ? 

What is a derivative word ? 

What is a simple word ? 

What is a compound word? 

How do permanent compounds differ from others ? 

How many are the rules for the figure of words ? and what, their heads ? 

What says Bule 1st of compounds r—RuLt 2d of simples f— "Rule 8d of (^ 

«0nM/— Bule 4th of elUpses f^RvilQ 5th of the hyphen f—'Bxile 6th of using 

no hyphen f 

LESSON vm. — BPKLLma. 
What is MM^in^/ 
How is this art to be aoonired? 

How many rules for spelling are there ? and what are their heads ? 
What says Bule 1st of JhuUf, Z, or */— Bule 2d of other ^nalsr—RvUe 8d of 

the doubUng of consonants ?— Bule 4th against the doubling of consonants! 

—Bule 6th of retaining r—'Si\x\fi 6th of ^noZ d /— Bule 7th of final ef-^ 

Bule 8th of final y /—Bule 9th of compounds t 



CHAPTEE YI.— FOE WEITING. 

EXERCISES m ORTHOGRAPHY. 

%W [Spelling Is to be tangbt by example, rather than by rule. For oral exerelsei 
in this branch of learning, a spelling-book or vocabulary should be employed. The 
following examples of fitlse orth(^raptiy are inserted, that they may be corrected by 
the pnpil in wriUnff. They are selected with direct reference to the rules; which 
are at first indicated by figures. For it is evident, that exercises of this kind, without 
express rules for their correction, would rather perplex than instruct the learner; 
and that his ability to correct them without reference to the rules, most presuppose 
such knowledge as would render them useless. ^ I 
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EXERaSE I.— CAPITALS. 

1. The pedant quoted Johnson's dictionary of the cnglish 
language, Gregory's dictionary of arts and sciences, Crabb's 
english synonym es, Walker's key to the pronunciation of pro- 
per names, Sheridan's rhetorical grammar, and the diversions 
ofpurley. 

2. gratitude is a delightful emotion, the grateful heart at 
once performs its duty and endears itself to others. 

3. What madness and folly, to deny the great first cause ! 
Shall mortal man presume against his maker ] shall he not 
fear the omnipotent ? shall he not reverence the everlasting 
one ? — ^^ The fear of the lord is the beginning of wisdom.' 

4. xerxes the great, emperor of persia, united the medes, 
Persians, bactrians, lydians, assyrians, hyrcanians, and many 
other nations, in an expedition against greece. 

5. I observed that, when the votaries of religion were led 
aside, she commonly recalled them by her emissary conscience, 
before habit had time to enchain them. 

6. Hercules is said to have killed the nemean lion, the ery- 
manthian boar, the lemean serpent, and the stymphalian 
birds. The christian religion has brought all my thologio stories 
and milesian fables into disrepute. 

7. i live as i did, i think as i did, i love you as i did ; but 
all these are to no purpose ; the world will not live, think, or 
love as 1 do. — o wretched prince ! o cruel reverse of fortune ! 
e father Micipsa ! 

8. are these thy views ? proceed, illustrious youth, 
and virtue guard thee to the throne of truth ! 

9. Tho§e who pretend to love peace, should remember this 
maxim : '4t is the second blow that makes the battle." 

EXERQSE n.— CAPITALS. 

* time and i will challenge any other two,' said philip.— 

* thus,' said diogenes, * do i trample on the pride of plato.'— 

* true,' replied plato ; * but is it not with the- greater pride of 
diogenes V 

the father in a transport of joy, burst into the following 
^ords : ' o excellent scipio ! heaven has given thee more than 
human virtue ! o glorious leader ! o wondrous youth !' 

epaminondas, the theban general, was remarkable for his 
love of truth, he never told a lie, even in jest. 

and pharaoh said to Joseph, " say to thy brethren, * do this— 
lade your beasts^ and go to the land of canaan,' " 
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who is she that, with graceful steps and a lirely air, trips 
oyer yonder plain 1 her name is health : she is the daughter ol 
exercise and temperance. 

to the penitent sinner, a mediator and intercessor with the 
sovereign of the universe, appear comfortable names. 

the murder of abel, the curse and rejection of cain, and the 
birth and adoption of seth, are almost the only events related 
of the immediate family of adam, afler his fall. 

on what foundation stands the warrior's pride, 
how just his hopes, let Swedish charles decide. 

in every leaf that trembles to the breeze, 
i hear the voice of god among the trees. 

EXERCISE in.— SYLLABLES. 

1. Correct Murray's division of the following words : **<n- 
Til, co-lour, co-py, da-mask, do-zen, e-ver, fea-ther, ga-ther, 
hea-ven, le-mon, mea-dow, ne-ver, - o-range, pu-aish, ro-bin, 
sho-vel, ti-mid, whi-ther; — ^be-ne-fit, ca-nis-ter, ge-ne-rous, 
le-ve-ret, li-be-ral, se-ve-ral ; — ^mi-se-ra-ble, to-le-ra-ble, e-pi-de- 
mic^ pa-ra-ly-tic ; — a-ca-de-mi-cal, cha-rao-te-ris-tic, ex-pe-ri- 
ment-al." — ribTwrray'^ Spelling-Booh, 

2.. Correct Webster's division of the following words : 
" oy-er,. fol-io, gen-ial, gen-ius, jun-ior, sa-tiate, vi-tiate ; — ^ana- 
bro-sia, par-hel-ion, con-ven-ient, in-gen-ious, om-nis-cience, 
pe-cul-iar, so-cia-ble, par-tial-i-ty, pe-cun-ia-ry ; — an-nun-ciate, 
e-nun-ciate, ap-pre-ciate^ as-so-ciate, ex-pa-tiate, ne-go-tiate, 
sub-«tan-tiate." — Wehater^s Spelling-Books, 

3. Correct Cobb's division ot the following words : " dres- 
ser, has-ty, pas-try, sei-zure, rol-ler, jes-ter, wea-ver, vam per, 
han-dy, dros-sy, glos-oy, mo-ver, mo-ving, oo-zy, ful-ler, trus-ty, 
weigh-ty, noi-sy, drow-sy, swar-thy." — Cobb^s Standard Spell- 
ing-Book, And these : " eas-tem, full-y, pull-et, rill-et, scan-ty, 
nee-dy." — Webster, Also these : " woo-dy, stor-my, clou-dy, 
ex-al-ted, at-ten-dance." — Murray. 

4. Divide the following words into their proper syllables : 
adit, ado, adorn, adown, adrift, anoint, athwart, awry, bespeak, 
bestow, between, bifold, encroach, incrust, foreknow, forestall, 
forswear, mishear, raistell, misyoke, outrap, overtire, preterit, 
retrace, unoiled, unrepaid, unresting, underbid, underanged, 
uphand, upholder, uprouse, withal. 

5. Divide the following compounds into syllables : England, 
anthill, cowslip, farewell, foresail, foretop, hogshead, homeward, 
sandstone, forever, husbandman, painstaker. 
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EXERCISE IV,— FIGURE OF WORDS. 

1. The shine of the plough share is the farmer's wealth. 
The cross row has ever had some thing of a magic spell in it 
The old fashioned are apt to think the world grows worse. 
The stealing of water melons may lead to house breaking. 

A good clothes brush helps greatly to make a gentle man* 

2. An ill-tongue is a fearful corrupter of good-manners. 
Envy not the good-luck of prosperous transgressors. 

St. Paul admonishes Timothy to refuse old-wives'-feblea. 
Lawmakers have often been partial to male-descendants. 
New-year's-gifts brighten many a fece on new-year's day. 

3. They that live in glass-houses, should not throw stonea, 
A glass house is a house in which glass is manufactured. 
A spirit stirring discourse is seldom a long winded one. 
Knowledge and virtue are the stepping stones to honour. 
The American whip poor Will is a night warbling bird. 

4. Let school and meeting-houses be pleasantly located. 
The teapot and kettle are now deemed indispensable. 
Both the ten and the eight syllable verses are iambics. 
Most, at six or seventeen years of age, are men and women. 
A ketch is a vessel with two masts, a main and mizzen-mast. 

5. The bloodyminded man seldom dwells long in safety. 
A tiresmith puts on wheelbands redhot, then cools them. 
Plato was so called because he was broadshouldered. 
Hmehonoured custom may be souldestroying folly. 

Is evenhanded honesty expected in slavemerchants ? 

6. A good pay-master is always a man of some fore-thought. 
The glory of the common-wealth is the states-man's boast. 
Bain-bows are made of sun-shine dissolved in sky-water. 

EXERCISE v.— SPELLING. 

1. Few know the value of a friend, til they lose him. 
Good men pas by offences, and take no revenge. 
Hear patiently, iff thou wouldst speak wel. 

2. The business of warr is devastation and destruction. 
To er is human ; to forgive, divine. 

A bad speller should not pretend to scholarshipp. 

3. It often requires deep diging, to obtain pure water. 
Praise is most shuned by the praiseworthy. 

He that hoists too much sail, runs a risk of overseting. 

4. Quarrels are more easily begun than endded. 
Oontempt leaves a deepper scar than anger. 

Of all tame animals the flatterrer is the most mischievoui. 
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5. Smalness with talness makes the figure too slender, 
Heedlesness is always in danger of embarrasment. 
The recklesness of license is no attribute of fredom. 

6. Good examples are very convinceing teachers. 
Poubts should not excite contention, but inquirey. 
Obligeing conduct procures deserved esteem. 

7. Wise men measure time by their improvment of it. 
Learn to estimate all things by their real usfulness. 
Encouragment increases with success 

8. Nothing essential to happyness is unattainable. 
Vices, though near relations, are all at varyance. 
Before thou denyest a favour, consider the request. 

9. Good-wil is a more powerful motive than constraint 
A wel-spent day prepares us for sweet repose. 

The path of fame is altogether an uphil road, 

EXERCISE VI.— SPELLING. 

L Ho is tal enough who walks uprightly. 
Repetition makes smal transgressions great. 
Religion regulates the wil and affections. 

2. To carry a ful cupp even, requires a steady hand. 
Idleness is the nest in which mischief lays its egs. 
The whole journey of life is besett with foes. 

3. Peace of mind should be prefered to bodily safety. 
A bad begining is unfavourable to success. . 

Very fruitful trees often need to be proped. 

4. None ever gained esteem by tattling and gossipping. 
Religion purifies, fortifies, and tranquillizes the mind. 
They had all been closetted together a long time. 

5. Blesed is he whose transgresion is forgiven. 
Indolence and listlesness are foes to happiness. 
Carelesness has occasioned many a wearisome step. 

6. In all thy undertakeings, ponder the motive and the en<L 
We cannot wrong others without injureing ourselves. 

A dureable good cannot spring from an external cause. 

7. Duely appreciate and improve your privileges. 
To borrow of future time, is thriftless managment 
He who is truely a freman is above mean compliances. 

8. Pitiing friends cannot save us in a diing hour. 
Wisdom rescues the decaies of age from aversion. 
Vallies are generally more fertile than hills. 

9. Cold numness had quite bereft her of sense. 

A cascade, or waterfal, is a charming object in scenery. 
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Nettles grow in the vinyard of the slothful!. 
Tuition is lost on idlers and numbsculs. 

EXERCISE VII.— SPELLING. 

1. He that scofs at the crooked, should beware of stooping* 
Pictures that resemble flowers, smel only of paint. ' 
Misdemeanours are the pioneers of gros vices, 

2. To remitt a wrong, leaves the offender in debt. 
Superlative commendation is near akinn to detraction. 
Piety admitts not of excessive sorrow. 

3. You are safe in forgeting benefits you have confered. 
He has run well who has outstriped his own errors. 
See that you have ballast proportionate to your riging. 

4. The biasses of prejudice often preclude convincement. 
Rather follow the wise than lead the foollish. 

To reason with the angry, is like whlsperrlng to the deaf. 

A bigotted judge needs no time for deliberation. 

The gods of this world have many worshippers. 

6. Crosness has more subjects than admirers. 

Fearlesness conquers where Blamelesness is armour-bearer, 

6. Many things are chiefly valued for their rareity. 
Vicious old age is hopeless and deploreable. 
Irreconcileable animosity is always blameable. 

7. Treachery lurks beneath a guilful tongue. 
Disobedience and mischief deserve chastisment. 

By self examination, we discover the lodgments of sin. 
The passions often mislead the judgment. 

8. To be happy without holyness is impossible. 
And, all within, were walks and allies wide. 
Call imperfection what thou fancy'st such. 
Without fire chimnies are useless. 

9. The true philanthropist deserves a universal pasport. 
Ridicule is generally but the froth of il-nature. 

All mispent time will one day be regretted. 

EXERaSE Vm.-«PELLING. 

Fiction may soften, without improveing the heart. 
Aflectation is a sprout that should be niped in the bud* 
A covettous person is always in want. 
Pashion is compareable to an ignisfatuus. 
Fair appearances somtimes cover foul purposes. 
Garnish not your commendations with flatterry. 
Never utter a falshood even for truth's sake. 
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Medicines should be administerred with caution. 
We have here no continueing city, no abideing rest. 
Many a trapp is laid to ensnare the feet of youtL 
We are caught as sillyly as the bird in the net. 
By defering repentance, we accumulate sorrows. 
To preach to the droneish, is to waste your words. 
We are often benefitted by what we have dreaded. 
We may be succesful, and yet disappointed. 
In rebusses, pictures are used to represent words. 
He is in great danger who parlies with conscience. 
Your men of forhead are magnificent in promises. 
A true friend is a most valueable acquisition. 
It is not a bad memory that forgets injury es. 
Weigh your subject wel, before you speak positivly* 
Difficulties are often increased by mismanagment. 
Diseases are more easyly prevented than cured. 
Contrivers of mischief oflen entrapp themselves. 
Corrupt speech indicates a distemperred mind. 
Asseveration does not allways remove doubt. 
Hypocrites are like wolves in sheeps' clotheing. 
Ostentatious liberallity is its own paymaster. 

EXERCISE IX.—SPELLINa 

A downhil road may be travelled with ease. 
Distempered fancy can swel a molehil to a mountain* 
Let your own unbiassed judgment determine. 
A knave can often undersel his honest neighbours. 
Xenophanes prefered reputation to wealth. 
True politeness is the ofspring of benevolence. 
Levellers are generally the dupes of designning men« 
Rewards are for those who have fallfiled their duty. 
Who trusts a hungry boy in a cubburd of dainties ? 
Misery acquaints a man with strange bedfellers. 
The liberal man ties his purse with a beau-not. 
Double-deelers are seldom long in favour. 
The characters of the crosrow have wrought wonders. 
The plagiary is a jacdaw decked with stolen plumes. 
All virtues are in agrement ; all vices, at varyance. 
Personnal liberty is every man's natural birthnte. 
There, wrapt in clouds, the blueish hills ascend. 
The birds frame to thy song, their chearfuU cherupping 
There figgs, sky dyed, a purple hue disclose. 
Lysander goes twice a day to the choccolat-house. 
Years following years, steal sumthing every day* 
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l%e soul of the slothfull, does but drowse in his body. 

"What think you of a clergiman in a soldier's dres? 

Justice is here holding the stilliards for a balance. 

The huming-bird is somtimes no biger than a bumble>be. 

The mu^kittoes will make you as spoted as a samon-troutt 

Cruelty to animals is a malicious and lo-llved vice. 

Absolute Necessity must sign their deth-warrant. 

He who catches flies, emulates the nat-snaper. 

The froggs had long lived unmolested in a horspond. 

• These are villanous creatures,' says a blokheded boy; 

The robbin-read-breast til of late had rest; 

And children sacred held a martin's nest 
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PAET II. 

ETYMOLO GY. 

Etymology treats of the different parts of speech, -with 
their classes and modifications. 



CHAPTER I.— THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

The Parts of Speech, or sorts of words, in English, are 
ten ; namely, the Article, the Noun, the Adjective, the 
Pronoun, the Verb, the Participle, the Adverb, the Con- 
junction, the Preposition, and the Interjection. 

1. The Abticle. 

An Article is the word ihe^ an, or a, which we put 
before nouns to limit their signification : as, The air, the 
stars ; an island, a ship. 

2. The Noun. 

A Noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, 
that can be known or mentioned : as, George, York, man^ 
apple, truth, 

3. The Adjective.. 

An Adjective is a word added to a noun or pronoun, 
and generally expresses quality : as, A wise man; a new 
book. You two are diligent. 

4. The Pronoun. 

A Pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun : as, 
The boy loves his book ; he has long lessons, ^nd he 
learns ihem well. 

5. The Verb. 

A Verb is a word that signifies to he, to o/ct, or to be 
acted upon : as, I am, I rule, I am ruled; I hve, thou 
lovest, he loves. 
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6. The Participle. 

A Participle is a word derived from a verb, partici- 
pating the properties of a verb, and of an adjective or a 
noun ; and is generally formed bj adding ing\ rf, or ec?, 
to the verb: thus, from the verb Vwfe, are formed three 
participles, i;wc simple and one compound; as, 1. ruMng^ 
2. ruledj^. having rwfed\ 

7. The Adverb. 

An Adverb is a word added to a verb^ a participle, an 
adjective, or an other adverb ; and generally expresses 
time, place, degree, or manner: as. They are now Aere, 
studying very diligently, 

8. The Conjunction. 

A Conjunction is a word used to connect words or 
sentences in construction, and to show the dependence 
of the terms so connected : as, " Thou and he are happy, 
because you are good." — L. Murray. 

9. The Preposition. 

A Preposition is a word used to express some rela- 
tion of different things or thoughts to each other, and is 
generally placed before a noun or a pronoun : as, The 
paper lies be/ore me on the desk. 

10. The Interjection. 

An Interjection is a word that is uttered merely to 
Indicate some strong or sudden emotion of the mind: as, 
Oh/ alas/ ah/ poh/ pshaw/ avaunJt/ 



PARSING. 

Parsing is the resolving or explaining of a sentence, 
GT of some related word or words, according, to the defi- 
nitions and rules of grammar. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, making com- 
plete sense ; as, ** Beward sweetens labor. — " The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom." 
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A definition of any thing or class of things is such a descrip- 
tion of it, as distinguishes that entire thing or class from every 
thing else, by briefly telling what 't is, 

A rul^ of grammar is some law, more or less general, by 
which custom regulates and prescribes the right use of lan« 
guage. ' . 

A praxis is a method of exercise, showing the learner how 
to proceed. (The word literally signifies action, doing, practice, 
or formal use.) 

An example is a particular instance or model, serving to prove 
or illustrate some given proposition or truth. 

An exercise is some technical performance required of the 
learner in order to test his knowledge or skill by use. 



EXERCISES IN PAKSING. 

PRAXIS L — ETYMOLOGICAL. 

Jn the First Praxis^ it is required of the pupil — to distinguish 
the different parts of speech^ and to assign a reason for stAC% 
distinction^ by citing the proper definition^ and adapting it to 
each particular case. Thus : — 

EXAMPLE PARSED. 

** The patient ox submits to the yoke, and meekly performs 
the labor required of him." 

1,* Submit* is a verb, because it signifles action ; 
Birforma is also a verbj for the same reason. 
2. Ox is a noun, because it is the name of a thing ; 

Yoke and hUtor are nouns, for the same reason. 
Z, The is an article, becanse it limits the signification of ose, yo&e, er 

labor— thQ noun before which it is placed. 
4. HitierU is an adjective, because it expresses the quality of ox. 
6. ffim is a pronoun, because it is used instead of the noun ox. 
6. Bequired is a participle, becanse it expresses action like a verb^ 
'. and qualifies the noun labor like an adjective, 

* ^^ The nambcrs are here usod to indicate the order in whi '^ the pupil should, 
at first, be required to distinguish the parts of speech in any sens nee. The tpvN is 
-made the first in this series, because it is the word to which ali others ve a^. imuie- 
diate ur remote relation, and because t Is easily recognized, and, when discovered, 
leads the mind necessarily to a knowledge of the other parts of ipeecU ciMuprvhfiided 
in the sentence, by showing the particular office of every word. This cannot W done, 
at tills stage of the pupil's progress, with a proper degree of intelligence and pre- 
cis'ion, by mechanically examining each word in succession; for the reason that to 
do so requires him to compare the distinctive office of eacA pari of speech with the 
word examined ; wh' t ' \ these preliminary exercises, he is only required to keep In 
mind the characi .r of a Hngle part of speech, and compare It with each teord of the 
sentence in succession. Besides, an edeeUo process like that indicated, it better 
calculated to keep the Interest and attention of the pupil awake, the oooataat deiir* 
•f diecovery oontinoaUy stimalating mental actlTity. 
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7. Meekly is an adverb, because it is added to the verb pufcmu, 

and expresses manner. 

8. And is a conjunctioR, becaase it connects BubmUs and pefforms. 

9. 2b is a preposition, because it expresses the relation of the verb 

mUmUa to the noun yoke. 

XZEROISB I. 

parse, in the following sentences, the verb, the noun, and the 
article, in the order, and according to the method, indicated 
in Praxis /. 

The tree bears ^uit. Pizarro invaded Peru. Avarice causes 
crime. The miser loves gold. The ox bears a yoke. The 
river overflowed the banks. John's brother has entered college. 
The carpenter is using a saw. John Smith explored Virginia. 
Colnmbus was a Genoese. Napoleon Bonaparte died an exile. 
Lend Charles a book. The mercl.anfc has made a fortune. 
Did the candidate obtain the office ? The elephant is a quad- 
ruped. Virgil praised the emperor Augustus. The boys have 
told an untruth. The scholar's diligence deserves a reward. 
Could the criminal have escaped punishment? Queen Dido 
founded Carthage. Scipio defeated Hannibal. 

EXERCISE II. 

Parse^ in the following sentences, the verb, the noun, the article, 

the adjective, the pronoun, and the adverb, in the order, and 

according to the method, indicated in Praxis I. 

The industrious boys have recited their lessons well. 

The architect who planned that fine building, is named Brown/ 

Demosthenes was a very famous Grecian orator. 

A child who disobeys his parents, is very ungrateful. 

Human happiness is exceedingly transient. 

The man who has not virtue, is not truly wise. 

I saw the whole transaction ; both parties disgraced them* 
■elves. They had a fierce dispute. 

Pereeverance finally overcomes all obstacles. 

I, who was present, know all the particulars. 

A Being infinitely wise will not unnecessarily afflict hit 
•Features. 

Passionate men are very easily irritated. 

Good books always deserve a careful perusal; ' 

£vil- communications corrupt good manners. 

EXERCISE III. 

Parse all flte parts of speech to be found in the following sen^ 
ienceSf according to Praxis JT. r^ i 
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The rose, the lily, and the pink, are fragrant floweri. 

A landscape presents a pleasing variety of objects. 

The eagle has a strong and piercing eye. 

The swallow builds her nest of mud, and lines it with soil 
feathers. 

The setting sun gives a beautiful brilliancy to the western sky. 

Virtuous youth gradually brings forward accomplished and 
flourishing manhood. 

Sloth enfeebles equally the bodily and the mental powers. 
It saps the foundation of every virtue, and^pours upon us a 
deluge of crimes and evils. 

O Virtue ! how miserable are they who forfeit thy rewards I 

Alas ! such miseries are too common among mankind ! 

Industry is needful in every condition of life ; the price of 
all improvement is labor. 

When spring returns, the trees resume their verdure, and 
the plants and Sowers display their beauty. 



^ CHAPTER n.~OP ARTICLES. 

An Article is the word Oie^ an, or a, which we pnt 
before noiins to limit their signification : as, The air, iJie 
stars ; an island, a ship. 

An and a are one and the same article. An is used when- 
ever the following word begins with a vowel sound; as, An 
art, an end, an heir, an inch, an ounce, an hour, a7i urn. — A is 
used whenever the following word begins with a consonant 
9ound; as, A man, a house, a wonder, a one, a yew, a use, a 
ewer. Thus the consonant sounds of w and ^, even when ex« 
pressed by other letters, require a and not an before them. 

CLASSES. 

The articles are distinguished as the definite and the 
indefinite, 

% I. The definite article is ^ which denotes some par^ 
ticular thing or things ; as, Jjie boy, the oranges. 

11. The indefinite article is an or a, which denotes one 
thing of a kind, but not any particular one ; as, A boy, 
an orange. 

Oba. 1.— The Eoglifth artieleghave no sframmikidcal modifications ; they are 
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not yaried by nnmbers, genderSf and cases, as are those of some other lAn« 
gnagea. In respect to c&ss, each is sui generis. 

Obs. 2. — A common noun 'vrithout nu article or other word to limit its si^ 
nifleation, is generally taken in its widest sense ; as, ** A candid temper la 
proper for man ; that v^for all mankind,'''' — Murray. 



CHAPTER m.— OF NOUNS. 

-^ A Noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, 
that can be known or mentioned : as, Oeorge^ Yorkj man^ 
apple^ truth. 

Obs. 1.— All words and signs taken techmccHlVy (that is, independently of 
thek meaning, and merely as things spoken of,) are nouns; or, rather, are 
things read ana construed as nouns: as, Usiau. personal pronoun." — Mur' 
ray. " Th has two sounds." — Id. " Control is probably contracted from 
eounlerroUJ*^ — Grabb. " Without one (f or hit.^^—Cowper. " A is some- 
times a noun ; as, a great ^." — Todd's Johnson, *^ Formerly sp was cast in 
a piece, as U^s ftre now." — Hist. ofPrintmg^ 1770. 

Obs. 2. — In parsing, the learner must observe the sense and use of each 
word, and class it accordingly: many words commonly belonging to other 



parts of speech, are occasionally used as nounSy and must be parsed as such ; 
aa, 1. " The AncUrU of days.'*— J5t6fo. " Of the anoients:'—Sw\fl. " For 
avch imj>ertinenis." — Steele. "He is an ignorant in it." — Id "To the 
nines.^^—Bitms. 2. " Or any he. the proudest of thy sort." — Shal. " I am 
the happiest she in KenV— Steele. " The shes of Italy.''— Shak. " The hes 
in bircLs." — Bacon. 8. " Avaunt all attitude, and stare^ and «tof»^ theatric !" 
— Chuper. " A fway-^ of mercy is insuflBoient."— 5rttf^«. 4. " For thepro- 
during of real happiness."— CSraW. " Beading, writing^ and ciphering^ are 
indispensable to civilized man." 5. " An lusreafter.'''' ^-Addison. "* * The dread 
ott^hm^ter:'—FuUer. " The deep fl«w»."—A'a>«. " The wAife."— Jf»fto». 
6. " With harky and whoop, and wUd halloo:'— Scott. " Will cuts him short 
irith a 'Whatihmr"— Addison. 

CLASSES. • 

Nouns are divided into two general classes; proper 
and common. 

L A proper noun is the name of some particular indi- 
vidual, or people, or group ; as, Adam, Boston, the Hud- 
eon, the Romans, the Azores, the Alps. 

IL A common noun is the name of a sort, kind, or 
class, of beings or things ; as. Beast, bird, fish, insect,-^ 
creatures, persons, children. 

The particular classes, collective, abstract, and verbal or par* 
ticipial, are usually included among common nouns. The 
name of a thing sui generis is also called common. 

1. A collective noun, or noun of multitude, is the name of 
many individuals together; as, Council^ meeting, commUt$§, 
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2. An abstract noun is the name of some particular quality 
considered apart from its substance ; as, GoodnesSy hardness^ 
pride^ frailty. 

3. A verbal or participial noun is the name of some action 
or state of being ; and is formed from a verb, like a participle, 
but employed as a noun : as, ^ The triumphing of the kicked 
Is short." — Job, xx, 6. 

4. A thing $ui generit^ (i. e., of its own peculiar kind,) is 
something which is distinguished, not as an individual of a 
species, but as a sort by itself^ without plurality in either the 
noun or the sort of thing ; as, Galvanism^ music, geometry, 

0b8. 1.— The proper name of a person or place with an article prefixed, Is 
1, . . „ "TT^ -g ^ Q^^^^j^ ^^ jjjg age,"— that 

, mouniavih : except when a com- 

. , . Miw»,— riid [ship] -4i»%,— ra^ 

trwcherons [man] Judtu. 

Ofis. 2. — A common nonn with the definite article prefixed to it, eome- 
times hecomee proper ; as, 7^ Park,— The Strand. 

Obs. 8.— The common name of a thing or quality personified often heoomes 
proper ; as, ***My power,* said Beaton, *is to ad vise, not to oompeL'"—- 
JiAnson, 

MODIFICATIONS. 

KouDS have modifications of four kinds; namely, 
Persom^ Numbers^ Genders, and Oases. 

PERSONS. 

Persons, in grammar, are modifications that distin* 
guish the speaker, the hearer, and the person or thing 
merely spoken of. 

Obb.— The distinction of persons is founded on the different relations 
which the objects mentioned may hear to the disconrse itself. It l)e1on^ to 



' jects, in person. 

There are three persons ; the^rs^, the second, an3 the 
third. 

The first person is that which denotes the speaker or 
' writer ; as " I Paul have written it." 
. The second person is that which denotes the hearer, or 
the person addressed ; as, " Bobert, who did this ?" 

The third person is that which denotes the person OT 
thing merely spoken of; as, ^^ James loves his oook.^' 

pBS. 1. — In written lanjrmc'e, the/i*«t/)«r«M» denotes the writer or author; 
and the ieeond, the reader o: person addrctsded : except when the writer de^ 
scribes not himself, but so.;ie one else, as uttering to an other the words 
whioh he reoords. ^ . 
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Ob8. 2.— The speaker seldom refers to himself hy name as the speaker ; 
eoDsequently, nouns are rarely used in the first person ; and when they are, 
a pronoun is usually prefixed to them. Hence some grammarians deny the 
mat person to nouns altogether; others ascribe it; and many are silent on 
the subject. Analogy clearlv requires it ; as may be seen by the following 
examples: ^^Ad8umTFomsMnecis.'*''--Virgf, "Callopiusreowwzw." — Ter. Cam, 
apud^finem, *■ *■ Paul, an apostle, <&c., unto Timothy, my own son in the faith.^^ 

Cm. 8. — When a speaker or writer does not choose to declare himself in 
the^r.»^ person, or to address his hesrrer or reader in the second, he speaks 
of both or either in the third. Thus Moses relates what Jtoses did, and CsBsar 
records the achievements of GoBsar. So Judah humbly beseeches Joseph : 
" Let thy servani abide in stead of the lad a bondman to my lord,'*'' — Gen.^ 
zliv, 83. And Abraham reverently intercedes with Gbd : *^ Oh I let not th$ 
Lord be angnr, and I will speak." — Gen,, xviii, 80. 

Obs. 4.— When inanimate thinffs are spoken to, they KtQ personified j and 
their names are put in the second person^ because hty the f^ure me oqjecU 
are supposed to be capable of hearing. 

NUMBEliS. 

^ Numbers, in grammar, are modifixjations that distin- 
guish unity and plurality. 

Obb. — The distinction of numbers serves merely to show whether we speak 
of one object, or of more. It belongs to nouns, pronouns, and finite verbs ; 
and to these it is always applied, either by peculiarity of form, or by infer* 
ence from the principles or concord. Pronouns are like their antecedents, 
and verbs are like their subjects, in number. 

• There are two numbers ^ the singular and the plural. 
^ The singular number is that which denotes but' one; 
as, The boy learna. 

• The plural number is that which denotes more than 
one ; as, The boys learn. 

The plural number of noun^ is regularly formed by 
adding 5 or es to the singular : as, book, books; box^ boxes. 

KuLS I. — When the singular ends in a sound which will 
unite with that of «, the plural la generally formed by adding 
9 only, and the number of syllables is not increased : as, pen^ 
pens ; grape, grapes. 

Bulk II. — But when the sound of s cannot be united with 
that of the primitive word, the plural adds s to final e, and es 
to other teiminations, and forms a separate syllable : as, page^ 
pages ; fox^ foxes. 

Obs. 1.— English nouns ending in o preceded by a consonant, add es, but 
do not increase their nyllables: as, tDO,iffoes; hero, heroes: negro, negroes; 
fotato, potatoes ; mushiko, mmkUtoes ; octavo, oetavoes, Tnc exceptions to 
this rule appear to be in such nouns as are not properly and fully Anglicized ; 
thus many write cantos, juntos, solos, &c. Otuer nouns in o add s only ; as, 
folio, /olios ; bamboo, bamboos. The plural of two is commonly written twos^ 
but some prefer t^Doe*. 

Obs. 2. — Common nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant, change y 
Into i, and add es^ without increase of syllables : as, fiy, flies ; dvty, duties. 
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Other nonns in y add $ only: as, day^ day8;vdUey. mtUys, So like'wi^d 
proper names in^ are sometimes yaried : as, Henry ^ tne Henrys. 

Om. 8.— The foUowinff nouns 'm./. change /* mto», and add «*, for the 
plural; theaf, leafy loaf, lee/, th^fy calf, ha^f^eff, tih^f^ *elf^ wolf, wharf: as, 
Mhea/oes, Isavea, &c. Life, livea; hnife, Inives ; w\fe, wives; are similar. 
iSto^ makes staves: thougn the compounds p{ staff are regular : ns^Jlagstaf, 
Jla^sUffs. The greater number of noons in / and /e, are regular ; as, ffes, 
strifes, ckirfs, grttfs, ffyffs, &c. 

Obs. 4. — ^Tne following are still more irr^olar : man, men ; woman, wo- 
men; child, children; brother, brethren [or brothers] i foot, feet; ox, oxen; 
tooth, teeth ; goose, geese; louse, lice ; mouse, mice; ate, dice; penny, pence; 
Dice, stamps, said, pennies, coins, are regular. 

Obs. 5. — Many foreign nouns retain their original plural : as, aroa/num, 
arcana: datum, data ; erratum^ errata ; efflumum, effluvia; medium, media 
[or metUams) ; minutia, min/uhas ; etra^am, strata ; stamen, stamina f genus, 
genera; gemus, genii [geniuses, for men of wit] ; magus, magi ; radius, radii; 
appendix, appeMUces [or appendixes] ; calx, calces; index, indices [or indexes] ; 
vortex, vorHces ; axis, axes ; basis, cases: crisis, crises ; thesis, theses ; anU- 
thesis, {tntitheses: diaresis, dicsreses; ellipsis, ellipses; emphaJsis, emphases; 
hypothesis, hypomeses; metamorphosis, metamorphoses; automaton, automata; 
criterion, criteria [or oriterionsT;pha»iomenon, phenomena; cherub, cherubim; 
seraph, seraMm ; beau, beaux Tor beaus]. 

Obs. 6.— Some nouns (from the nature of the things meant) have no plural; 
as, gold, pride, meekness, 

Obs. 7.— Proper names of inMtiduats, strictly used as such, hav« no pluraL 
But when several persons of the same name are spoken of, the noun becomes 
in some degree common, and admits the plural form and an article ; as, The 
Stuarts, — The Gassars : so likewise when such nouns are used to denote ohar« 
acter; as, " The Aristotles, the IkiUys, and the lAv^s?'* — Burgh. 

Obs. 8.— The proper names of nations and societies are generally plural ; 
aud, except in a direct address, they ara usually construed with the definite 
article: as. The Greeks,— The Jesu/Us. 

Obs. 9.— When a title is prefixed to a proper name so as to form a sort of . 
compound, the name, and not the title, U varied to form the plural ; as. The 
I/Hm Howards. — The two 2£r. Clarks. But a title not regarded as a pful of 
one compouna name, must be made plural, if it refer to more than one j as, 
Messrs, Larnbert and Son,— The Lords Oalthorpe and Mrskine,—Tks Lords 
Bishops ofJ>urham and St. David's, — The Lord* Commissioners qf Justiciary. 

Obs. 10.— Some nouns have no singular ; as, embers, ides, oats, scissors, 
tongs, vespers, literati. 

Obs. 11. — Some nouns are alike in both numbers; as, sheep, deer, vermin^ 
siffine, hose, means, odds, news, species, series, apparatus. The following are 
sometimes construed as singular, but more frequently, and more properly, 
as plural: alme, amends, pains, riches: ethics, mathematics, mdaphysics. 
optics, politics, pneumatics, and other similar names of sciences. Bellows ana 
gaUows are property alike in both numbers ; (as, " lu^ta gallows be made."— 
MOier, V, 14. "The bellows are burned." — Jer., vi., 29 ;) but they have a 
regular plural in vulgar use. Bohis^ fungus, isthmus, prospectus, and rebus^ 
admit the regular plural. 

Obs. 12.— Compounds in which the principal word is put first, vary the 
principal word to form the plural, and the adjunct to form the possessive 
case: aa, Smg. father-inr-law, Vlur. fathers-m-iaw, Vobb. fa^ier^inrlaw's ;-^ 
Sing, court-martial, Plur. courts-martialf Poss. court-fnartiaffs. The Possess- 
ive plural of such nouns is never used. 

Obs. ISte— Compounds ending in ful, and all flioso in which the prindpal 
word is put last, form the plural in the same manner as other nouns ^ as, 
handfuls, spoonfuls, moutJfuls, fellow -servants, 9nan-servants, outpourings, 
ingatherings, downsittings. 

Obs. 14.— Nouns of multitude, when taken collectively, generally admit 
the plural form ; as, meeting, meetings : but when taken distributively. thev 
have a plural signification, without the ibrm ; ss, " T)[\QJury were divided." 

Obs. 16,—When other parts of speech become nouns, they either waul tha 
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plural, or firm >, rtgvlarly, like common nouns of the flame endingn ; as, 
•* His affairfl weat on at aixes and eevens.^^ — Arbuthrwt. " Some matiicniati- 
cions ha/e pro.«<»bed to compute by twoes; others^ by fours: others, by twelves.''* 
— Churchill, ^^' three fourths, nine tenths,^^—Id, "Time's takings and Uaih 
ings,^'' — Barton, '* The yeas and fMys^— Newspaper, " The ays and nof».'* 
^Ibid, "The %ns and the autsJ^'—Ibid. ''Hhi ands and hiit ors:^—MoU, 
" One of the InUs^'^—Fowle. " In raising the mirth of stupids^^-^iitasU. 

GENDERS. 

Genders, in grammar, are modifications that distin- 
guish objects in regard to sex. 

Ob8. — The different genden are founded on the natural distinction of sex 
in animals, and on the absence of sex in other things. In English, they be- 
long only to nouns and pronouns ; and to these they are usually applied 
agreeably to the order of nature, rronouns are of the same gender as the 
noons for which they stand. 

There are three genders ; the TnascuUne^ the/emmzW, 
and the neuter. 

The masculine gender is that which denotes persons or 
animals of the male kind ; as, man^faifier^ king. 

The feminine gender is that which denotes persons or 
animals of the female kind ; as, woman^ mother^ queen. 

The neuier gender is that which denotes things that 
are neither male nor female ; as, jpcTi, irik^ paper. 

Obs. 1.— Some nouns are equally applicable to both sexes; as, eousin, 
friend, neiahhour, parent, person, servant. The gender of these is usually 
determined by the context. To such words, some grammarians have applied 
the unnecessary and improper term common aender. Murrayjustly observes. 
** There is no such gender belonging to the lanjguage. The business ot 
parsing, can be effectually performed without having recourse to a common 
aender J* The term is more usefhl, and less liable to objection, as applied to 
the learned languages ; but with us it is plainly a solecism. 

Obs. 2.— Generic names, even when construed as masculine or feminine, 
often virtually include both sexes ; as, " Hast thou given the horse strength I 
hast thou clothed Ms neck with thunder?"—" Doth the hawk fLy by thy wis- 
dom, and stretch her win^ toward the soutii ?" — Job, These have been 
called epicene nouns — that is, supercommon ^ but they are to be parsed each 
ficcording to the gender of the pronoun which is put for it. 

Obs. 8.— Those terms which are equally applicable to both sexes, (if they 
are not expressly applied to females, t ana those plurals which are known to 
include both sexes, should be called masouline in parsing; for^ in all lan- 
guages, the mascuhne gender is considered the most worthy, and is generally 
employed when both sexes are included under one common term. 

Obs. 4.— The sexes are distinguished in three ways : 

I. By the use of different names : as, hachetor, maid ; hoy, ffirl ; hroiher, 
sister; luck, doe} buU, cowf cock, hen; drake, duck; earl, wuntMS ; father, 
mother ; friar, nun; gander, goose; hart, roe; hore^t mare; kusbana, wife; 
ting, queen; tad, lass; lord, lady; man, woman; master ^ miftresa; miaer, 
epawner; nephew, niece; ram, ewe; sloven^ slut; eon^ da/ujfiUer; eUig, kind; 
eteer, heifer ; uncle, awnt ; wizard, vnich, 

II. By the use of different terminations ; as, aihot, at^esa; actminitirator, 
administratrix; adulterer, aduUerese; bridegroom, bride; caterer, eateress; 
duke, duchess; emperor, emperess or empress; executory exseutrito; governor, 
governess; hero, heroine; tandgrave^ landgravine; margrave^ margravim; 
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fnarquiSj tnarchionsu ; sorcerer, toreeras; suUan, wUanesi or suUana ; tea^ 
tator, testatrix ; tutor, tutoress or tiUress ; widower, widow. 

The following nouns become feminine by merely adding ess ; haron,deacon^ 
heir, host, jew, aon, mayor, patron, peet*, poet, priest, prior, prophet, shepherd, 
viscount. 

The following nouns become feminine by rejecting the last vowel, ond 
adding ess; alitor, ambassador, arbiter, ben^actor, chanter, conductor^ di^otor, 
elector, enchavJter,fowid/er, hvmJter, idoiator, inventor, prince, protector, sonff- 
iter, spectator, suitor, tiger, traitor, votary, 

III. By preflxine an attribute of distinction : as, cock-sparrow, hen-sparrow ; 
man-servani, maid-servant; he-goat, she-goat ; male rehUwns, female relations, 

Ofis. 5. — ^Tbo names of things without lite, used literally, are always of 
the neuter gender. But inanimate objects are often represented figuratively, 
as having sex. Things remarkable tor power, greatness, or sublimit^r, are 
spoken of as masculine ; as^ the sun, time, death, deep, fear, anger, winter, 
war. Things beautiful, amiable, or prolific, are spoken of as feminine ; as, 
the moon, earth, nature, fortwie, hnowledge, hope, spring,peace, 

Obs. 6. — Nouns of multitude, when they convey the idea of unity, or take 
the plural form, are of the neuter gender : but when they convey the idea 
of piuralitv without the form, they follow the gender of the individuals that 
compose the assemblage. . 

Obs. 7. — Creatures whose sex is unknown, or unneceseary to be regarded, 
are generally spoken of as neuter; as, ^' He fired at the deer, and wounded 
f&^^— **If a man shall steal anoxoiasheep, and kill U or sell i^;" <&c.-^ 
Moodus, zxii, 1, 

CA^ES. 

Cases, in grammar, are modifications that distinguish 
le relations of nouns and pronouns to otner words. 



-The cases are founded on the different relations under which things 
"esented in discourse, and from which the words acquire correspond- 
ent Telations, or become dependent one on an other, according to the sense. 



In English, these modifications, or relations, belong' only to nouns and pro- 
nouns. Pronouns are not necessarily like their antecedents, in case. 

There are three cases ; the nominative^ the possessive^ 
and the objective. 

The nominative case is that form or state of a noun or 
pronoun, which usually denotes the subject of a finite 
verb: as, The Joy runs; /run. 

Obs.— The subject of a finite verb is that which answers to who or what 
before it ; as, " The boy runs" — Who runs ? The boy. Boy is therefore 
here in the nommative case. 

The possessive case is that form or state of a noun or 
pronoun, which usually denotes the relation of property: 
as, The boy's hat; my hat 

Obs. 1. — ^The possessive case of nouns is formed, in the singular number, 
by adding to the nominative e preceded by an apostrophe ; and, in the plural, 
when the nominative ends in s, by adding an apostrophe only: as, singular, 
loy'^s; plural, boys*; — sounded alike, but written differently. 

Obs. 2.7-Plnral nouns that do not end in s, usually form the possessive 
case in the same manner as the singular ; as, m^n's, m^.rCs, 

Obs. 3.— When the singular and the plural are alike in the nominative, 
the apostrophe, whioh (ua Dr. Johnson Lafi shown) is merely^ a sign of the 
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case, and not of elision, ought to follow the # in the plural, to dihtinguish i% 

from the similar ; as, sheept, 8heep8\ 
0b8. 4.— The apoatropkio a adds a syllable to the noun, when it will not 
lite with the sounil in which the nominative ends ; as, tarch^Sy pronounced 



nnite 
iorckiz. 



Obs. 5. — The apostrophe and s are sometimes added to mere characters, to 
iDOto phiralUy, and not the possessive case ; as, Two a's— three i's—four 



denote 



oquy 

&c. — Qmgreve. 



The objective case is that form ©r state of a noun of 
pronoun, which usually denotes the object of a verb, 
participle, or preposition : as, I know the boy ; he knows 
me. ' 

Obs. 1.— The c^Ject of a verb, participle, or preposition, is that which an- 
swers to w?iom or what after it ; as, ** I Know the boy." — I know whom f The 
Jny, Boy is therefore here in the objectvoe case. 

Obs. 2. — The nominative and the objective of nouns, are always alike in 
form, bein^ distinguishable from each other only by their place in a sen- 
tence, or their simple dependence according to the sense. 

THE DECLENSIOJSr OF NOUNS. 

The declension of a noun is a regular arrangement of Its 
numbers and cases. Thus : — 

:3XAMPLK I. ^FRIEND. 



Sing. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


friend, 
friend's, 
friend ; 


Plur. Nom. 
Poss. 

Obj. 


friends, 
friends', 
friends. 




EXAMPLE 


II.— MAN. 




Sing. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


man, 

man's, 

man; 


Plur. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


men, 

men's, 

men. 




EXAMPLE 


m. — FOX. 




Sing. Nora, 
Poss. 
Obj. 


fox, 

fox's, 

fox; 


Plur. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


foxes, 
foxes', 
foxes. 




EXAMPLE 


tV. FLY. 




Bifig. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


fly's, 

fly; . 


Plur. Nom. flies, 
Poss. flies', 

%zedbyG(9B§Ie 
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ANALYSIS. 

Analysis is the separation of a sentence into the parts 
which compose it. 

Every sentence mnst contain two principal parts; 
namely, the subject and the predicate. 

Whatever is directly spoken of in the sentence is the 
siihject ; as, " The sun has set." — " Can you write ? " 

That which is said of the subject is the predicate. In 
its simplest form it is always a verb ; as, " Beauty fadesP 
— .Any combination of the subject and predicate is called 
9k proposition. 

A simple sentence is one that contains only one propo- 
sition ; as, " Fire bums." — " The truth will prevail." 
I Sentences are divided, with respect to the nature of 
/the propositions which they contain, into four classes ; 
declarative^ interrogative^ imperative^ and exclamMory. 

A sentence is decla/rative when it expresses an affir- 
mation or negation ; interrogative^ when it expresses a 
question; imperati/oe^ when it expresses a command; 
and exdamatoi'y^ when it expresses an exclamation. 

Obs. 1.— The predicate beiiiff always ave^tJie sabiect of the sentence is 
the subject of the verb, as denned in ^tfST'page 52. The object of the verb^ 
vrhen the latter is the predicate of a sentence, ma^ be treated as a distinct 
part of the sentence. It properly, however, modihes the verb, and is not a 
primary element of the sentence. In imperative sentences, the subject ia 
the pronoun thou or you (understood), f^r the definition oi the obj^t of a 
verb, see Obi, 1, page 53. 

Ob8. 3. — There are sometunes used in connection with a sentence, words 
that form no part of its structure. Such words are said to be independent. 
A noun or a pronoun may be indei)endent in various ways ; as, 

1. The name of a person or thing addressed ; as, ^' John, when will yoii 

go ? "— " O ye of little faith! " • 

3. l%o name of a person or thing which is the subject of an exclamation ; 

as, " Alas, poor Yorick t " 
8. An expletive word used merely to make the subject or object em- 
phatic: as, ^''The Spring— sAiq is a blessed thing!'' — ^' Qad^ a 
troop snail overcome him." 
Such nouns and pronouns, although independent in state, require the /orm 
of the nominative case, and therefore, in parsing, should be said to be in 
that case. Interjections are always independent. 

EXEEOISES IN AITALYSIS AND PAKSING. 

PRAXIS n.— ETYMOLOGICAL. 

In the Second Praxis^ it is required of the pupU — to state 
whether the sentence is declarative^ interrogative^ imperative^ 
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or exclamatory ; to analyze it by pointinr^ out the subject^ precis 
ioaie^ and object ; and to parse it by distinguishing the different 
parts of speech^ and the classes and modifications of the 
nouns. Thus : — 



EXAMPLE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

•* Columbus studied geography." 

Anaitsxb.— This is a simple declarative sentence. The subject is Coitumbtit / 
the predicate, studied ; the object, geography. 

t*iEMNO.--CW«f»^* is a proper noun, because it is the name of a particular 
individual ; it is of the third person, because it is the name of a per- 
son spoken of; of the singular number, because it denotes but one ; 
of the masculine render, because it is the name of a male ; and in the 
nominative case, because it is the subject of the verb studied* 

Studied is a verb, because it signifies action. 

Oeogrofh/y is a common noun, because it is the name of a thing tvi generis i 
(see ^e 48). It is of the third person, because it is spoken of; of 
me singular number, because it denotes out one ; of the neuter gen« 
der, beo&use it is neither male nor femtile : and in the objective case, ^ 
beoause it is the object of the verb studied. 

Generosity makes friends. Can indolence bestow wealth ? 
Despise meanness. Can man avoid errors ? Does Eliza under- 
stand Italian ? Love truth. Perseverance overcomes obstacles. 
What did you say ? Diligence deserves praise. It should bo 
rewarded. Could he have avoided disgrace \ Romulus founded 
Rome. Forgetfulness cures sorrow. Can liara respect them- 
selves? Do they fear God? Birds sing. Cowards fear death. 
Sinners feel remorse. Has John returned ? Time flies. Plants 
produce fruit. Observation increases knowledge. Mortal, 
prepare. Take warning, youth ! Liberty, it has fled ! Elec- 
tricity causes lightning. Avarice extinguishes generosity. la- 
tcgrily inspires confidence. Who can trust liars ? 



CHAPTER IV.— OF ADJECTIVES. 

An Adjective is a word added to a noun or pronoun, 
and generally expresses quality : as, A wise man ; a n&m 
book. You two are diUgent. 

CLASSES. 

Adjectives may be divided into six classes ; namely. 
eommonj proper^ numeral^ pronominal^ participial^ ana 
compouruL 
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I. A common adjective is any ordinary epithet, or ad- 
jective denoting quality or situation; as, Qood^ had^ 
peaceful^ warlike — eastern, western, otUer^ inner, 

IL A proper adjective is one that is formed from a pro- 
per name ; as, American^ Englishj Platonic. 

III. A numeral adjective is one that expresses a defi* 
nite number ; as, One^ two, tJireCy four^ five^ six, &c. 

IV. A pronominal adjective is a definitive word which 
may either accompany its noun, or represent it under- 
stood ; as, "J.Zif jom to guard what each desires to gain.'* 
— Pope. That is, AU men join to guard what each man 
desires to gain. 

V. A participial adjective is one that has the form of a 
participle, but differs from it by rejecting the idea of 
time ; as, An amvsing story. 

VI. A compound adjective^ is one that consists of two 
or more words joined together; as, N^ut^brown, laughter* 
loving, four-footed. 

Obs. 1. — Nnmeral adjectives are of three kinds: namely, 

1. Cardinal; aa^ One, two, thre,e^ four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, <fec. 

2. Ordinal; as, First, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, &c. 

8. MaUiplicadve ; as. Single or alone, double or twofold, triple or three' 
fold, quadruple or fourfold, quintuple or fivefold, sextuple or sixfold, sep- 
tuple or sevenfold, octuple or eightfold, &c. 

Obs. 2.— Compound adjectives, being formed at pleasure, are very numer- 
ous and various. Many of them embrace numerals, and run on in a series ; 
as, ona4eaved, two-ieaved, three-lea/oedyf&ur-Uaved, &c. 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Adjectives have, commonly, no modifications but the 
forms of comparison. 

Comparison is a variation of the adjective to express 
quality in different degrees ; as, hard, harder, hardest 

There are three degrees of comparison ; the positive^ 
the^ comparative, and the superlative. 

^\ie positive degree is that which is expressed by the 
adjective in its simple form ; as, hard, soft, good. 

The comparative degree is that which exceeds the pos- 
itive ; as, harder, softer, better. 

The superlative degree is that which is not epcceeded ; 
as, harded, softest, best. 

Those adjectives whose signification does not admit of 
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diflFerent degrees, cannot be compared; iis, two, second^ 
allj toted, immortalj infinite. 

Those adjectives which may be varied in sense, bull 
not in form, are compared bv means of adverbs ; as, 
skillful, more skillful, most skillfull-skillful, less skillful, 
2ea^ skillful. 

BEGULAB COMPABISON. 

Adjectives are regularly compared, when the comparative 
degree is expressed by adding er, and the superlative, by add 
ing est to them ; as. 

Positives Comparative, Superlative. 

great, greater, greatest, 

♦wide, wider, widest. 

hot, hotter, hottest. 

The regular method of comparison is chiefly applicable to 
m<mosyllables, and to dissyllables ending in y or mute e. 

COMPARISON BY ADVERBS. 

The different degrees of a quality may also be expressed, 
with precisely the same import, by prefixing to the adjective 
the adverbs more and most : as, wise, more wise, most wise ; 
famous, more famxmsj most famous ; amiable, m^re amiable, 
most amiable. 

The degrees of diminution are expressed, in like manner, by 
the adverbs less and least: as, wise, less toise, leastwise ; famous^ 
less famous, Uastfamxms ; amiable, less amiable, least amiable. 

Obs. 1. — Adjectives of more than one syllable, except dissyllables ending 
in ^ or mute «, rarely admit a change of termination, but are rather compared 
fay means of the adverbs : thus wo say, mrioioui, more virtuaue, most inHuouaf 
but not mrtuouSj virkunuer, virtuouseiL 

Obs. 2.— The prefixing of an adverb can hardly be called a variation of tho 
adjective: the words may with more propriety be parsed separately, the 
degree bemg ascribed to the ad/oerfh-or, ir you please, to &7^ words; for 
both are vaned in sense by the infection of the former. 

Obs. 8«— The degrees in which qualities may exist in nature, are infinitely 
various : but the onlv degrees with which the grammarian is concerned, are 
those wnich our varuUion of the adjective or adverb enables us to express. 
Whenever the adjeeOve {^mZ^ denotes these decrees, they properly belong to 
it; 9S^u)crthy^worthier,v}oHhiest, Ifan^M^ti^rd is employed ror this purpose, 
that also is compared, and tho two d^rees formed are properly its own ; as^ 
worthy, more worthy, most worthy. But these same de^^rees may be others 
wise expressed; as, worthv, in a higher degree -worthy, vn the highest degree 
worthy. Here also the adjective wormy is virtually compared as before : out 
only tne a4jecfive high is grammatically modified. Manv grammarians have 
erroneously parsed the adverbs more and most, less and leaist, as parts of the 
adjective. 

• See Boles for Spelling III. and TI. ^ I 
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IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 

The following adjectives are compared irregularly: good^ 
better^ best; bad or ill, worse, worst; little, less, least ; mtAch, 
more, most; many, more, most, 

Ob8. 1.^ — In Mifflith, and also in Zatin, most adjectives that denote plac4 
or sUuaHon, not only fonn the superlative irregularly, but are also either re- 
dundant or defective in oomparison. Thus : — 

I. The following nine have more than one superlative : far, farther, far- 
iheH, farmast ar farthermost ; near, nearer, nearest or next; fore, former, 
foremost orfhet; hind, hinder, hindmost. or hvndermost; in, inner. Inmost or 
wnermQst; out, outer or uUer, outmost or utmost, outermost or uttermost; up, 
upper, upmost or uppermost; low, lower, lowest or lowermost; late, later, or 
latter, latest or last, 

IL The following five want the positive : \cft, adv., J cfter, afimost, or af-» 
termost; Lforth, ady,,] further, furthest or furthermost ; hither, hithermost ; 
nether, nethermost; under, undermost. 

III. The following want the compaxa/tive: front, frontmost ; rear, rear- 
most; head, headmost; end, endmost; top, topmost; bottom, bottommost; mid 
or fiddle, midst, midmost or middlemost ; north, northmost ; sou^ south- 
most; northern, northernmost ; southern f. southernmost ; eastern, easternmost; 
western, ujestemmost, 

Obs. 2.— Many of these irregular adjectives are also in common use, as 
nouns, adverbs, or prepositions ; the sense in which they are employed will 
show to what class they belong. 

Obs. 8.— The words fore and hind, front and rear, head and end, riaht and 
l^t, in and out, high and low, top and bottcm, up and doum, upper nwa under, 
tmd and after, are often joined m composition with other words ; and some 
of them, when used as adjectives of place, are rarely separated from their 
nouns ; as, i»-laud. mi^sea, €fter-ag,es, &c. 

Obs, 4.— It may be remarked of the comparatives, formjer and latter or 
hinder, upper and wider or nether, inner and outer or vUer, after and hither ; 
as well as of tlie Latin superior and inferior, anterior and posterior, interior 
and exterior, prior and lUterior, senior and Junior, major and minor; that 
they cannot, like other comparatives, be construed with the conjunction 
^an, introdcuing the latter term of comparison ; for we never say, one thing 
IB former, superior, t&c.^ than an other. 

Oas. 6.—(hmmon adjectives, or epithets denoting quality, are more numer- 
ous than all the other classes put together. Many of these, and a few that 
Kte pronominal, may be varied by comparison; and some participial adjec- 
tives may be compared by means of the adverbs. But adjectives formed 
fyom proper names, all the numerals, and most of the compounds, are in no 
way susceptible of comparison. 

Obs. 6.— Nouns are often used as adjectives ; as, An iron bar— An evening 
school— A mahogany chair— A South-Sea dream. These also are incapable 
ofcom^rison. 

Obs. 7. — The numerals are often used as nouns ; and, as such, are regularly 
declined; as, Such a one— One's own self— The little ones — By tens— For 
twenty's sake — By^ifie*- Two miUUms. 

Obs. 8.— Comparatives, and the word other, are sometimes also employed 
as nouns, and have the regular declension ; as. Our superiors — His betters — 
The elder*s advice— An* otner'^s wo — Let others do as they will. But, as ad- 
jectives, these words are invariable. 

Obs. 9. — Pronominal adjectives, when their nouns are expressed, simply 
relate to them, and have no modifications : except this and that, which form 

* There seems to be no good reason fbr Joining an and other. An bere excludes 
any other article; and analogy and consistency require that the words be separated. 
Their union has led sometimes to an Improper repetition of the article ; as, * Another 
such a man,*— for, * An other such mao.' ^ , 
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fhe plnral theM and thoie,* and tnucJij many, and. a few others, which are 
compared. 

Oas. 10. — ^Pronommal adjeotiveS) when their noans are not expressed, may 
be parsed aa re{>re8enting them in person, number ^ gender^ and ease : but 
tboee who i)refbr it, may supply the ellipsis, and parse the adjective timply 
as an <uyectwe, 

Obb. 11. — The following are the principal pronommal adjectives : AU^ any, 
iotKj certain^ divers^ each, either, else, enouffh, eoerjf, few, former, firet, latter, 
hut. Utile, lees, least, much, many, more^ most, nevmer, no or none,^ one, only, 
ifther, own, sams, several, some, such, ih/u, that, these, those, which, what, 

Obs. 12. — 1FAM and what, when they are not prefixed to nouns, are, for 
the most part, relative or interrogative pronouns. 



ANALYSIS 

"Words, added to any other word in the sentence to 
modify or limit its meaning, are called odjunotB^ Ad- 
juncts are sometimes called modifications. 

They are divided into two classes, ^primary and bbc-^ 
ondary adjuncts. 

Primary adjuncts are those added directly to either of 
the principal parts; as, " Oood books aft^?a^ deserve a 
careful perusal." 

Secondary adjuncts are those added to other adjuncts ; 
as, ^^ Suddenly acquired wealth very rarely brings happi- 
ness." 

Adjuncts are divided, with respect to their office, into 
three classes; namely, adjective, adverhial, and explan- 
atory. 

An adjective adjunct is one used to modify or limit a 
noun or a pronoun ; as, " Botli those bad boys deserve 
severe punisnment." 

An adverbial adjunct is one used like an adverb ; as, 
"Eemember now thy Creator in tlie days of thy youths 

An explanatory adjunct is one used to explain a pre- 
ijeding noun or pronoun; as, "The emperor Napoleon 
was banished," — '^ We, the people, ordain this constitu- 
tion." 

The subject or the object in a sentence, may be modified by 
adjective or explanatory adjuncts of various forms ; as, 

* No and none seem to be only different forms of the same adjective ; the fornj^V- 
t»eing ased before a noun expressed, and the latter when the noun is understood, or 
not placed after the adjective ; as. *' For none of as liveth to himaell^ and no man 
dleth to himselt*'— i?<w»afw, xlv. 7. r^ \ 
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1. By an article or an adjective ; as, ^^ The diligent scholar 

improves." 

2. By a fwun or pronoun in the possessive case; as, 

William^s sister has lost her book." 

3. By a verb used as an adjective : as, " The desire to 

excel is laudable." 

4. By a preposition and its object, used together as aa 

adjective ; a«s " A man of integrity obeys the dictates 
of consciences^ 

5. By a noun or pronoun used as an explanatory a(Qunct ; 

as, " His brother, Charles, is idle." 
The predicate of a sentence may be modified by adverbial 
adjuncts of various forms ; as, 

1. By an adverb ; as, *'The sun shines brightly.^ 

2. By a preposition and its object, used together as an 

adverb ; as, ** Ho came//ow BostonS^ 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 
PRAXIS III. — ETYMOLOGICAL. 

In the Third Praxis, 'it is required oj tlie pujnl-^to classify 
and analyze the sentence as in the preceding praxis / to point 
out, in addition, the adjuncts of each of the principal parts^ 
and distinguish their classes ; and to parse the sentence by 
distinguishing the different parts of speech, and the classes 
and modifications of the nouns, and adjectives, distinguish* 
ing also the article as definite or indefinite. Thus: — 

EXAMPLB ANALYZED AKD PARSED. 

"The Athenians carefully observed Solon's wise laws." 

Analysis.— This is a simple declarative sentenoe. 

The subject is Atheniana ; the predicate, ohserwd ; the object, laws. 

Tho subject is limited by the adjective adiunct, the ; the predicate is modi* 
fied by the adverbial adjunct, carefully; and the object is modified by 
the adjective adjuncts, Solows and wise, 
Fabsino. — 77ie is the definite article, because it limits the noun Athenians, 

Athenians is a proper noun, because it is the name of a particular people. 
(Modifications as in the preceding praxis.) 

Carefully is an adverb, because it is added to the verb observed, and ex- 
presses manner. 

Observed is a verb, because it expresses action. 

JSolon'*s is a proper noun, because it is the name of a particular individual; 
it is of the third person, singular number, masculine gender, and in 
the possessive case, because it indicates the possession of laws, ^ 

Wise is a common adjective, because it simply expresses the q;uality of 
laws. 

ZafW9 is a common noun, because it is the name of a class of things. 
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Pleasure's call always wins an eager attention. 

Avarice rapidly extinguishes every generous emotion. 

King Belshazzar made a great feast 

Every person highly praised William's noble conduct. 

Where did your kind father buy that interesting book ? 

The French ambassador immediately presented his cro< 
dentials. 

This benevolent young lady kindly teaches many poor children. 
, Kiotous indulgence rapidly destroys the bodily vigor. 

This enterprising merchant has just returned from Europe. 

The study of astronomy greatly elevates the mind. 

Indulgence in sloth can never lead to prosperity. 

Charles's resignation filled all Europe with astonishment. 

The beautiful prospects of nature always excite the warmest 
admiration of mankind. 

The powerful eloquence of Demosthenes excited the fierce 
indignation of Athens against Philip of Macedon. 



CHAPTER Y.— OF PEONOTJNS. 

A Pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun : as. 
The boy loves his book; Ae has long lessons, and Ac 
learns t^em well. 

Obb. 1.— The word for which a pronoun stands, is called its arUeced^nC^ 
becaoso it usually precedes the pronoun. But some have limited the term 
anteoedent^ to the word represented by a relatiye. 

Obs. 2. — ^The pronouns / and l^um in their different modifications, stand 
hmnediately for persons that are, in general, sufficiently known without bo- 
ing named ; (/meaning the speaker^ and ikou the hearer;) their antecedents 
are therefore generally vndersiood, 

Obs. 8.-— The other personal pronouns are sometimes taken in a general 
or absolute sense, to denote persons or things not previously mentioned ; as, 
"J5r that hath knowledge, spareth his words." 

Obs. 4.— a pronoun with which a question is asked, stands for some per- 
Btm or. thing unknown to the speaker ; the noun, therefore, cannot occur 
before it, but may be used after it or instead of it. 

Obs. 5. — The personal and the interrogative pronouns often stand in con- 
struction as the antecedents to other pronouns ; as, Ms that arms his intent 
with virtue is invincible."—*^ Who ihcU has any moral sense, dares tell lies K" 

CLASSES. 

Pronouns are divided into three classes; personal^ rel- 
aUve^ and interrogative, 

L A jpersonal pronoun is a pronoun that shows, by its 
form, of what person it is. 

The simple personal pronouns are five : namely, ij of 

6 
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the first person ; ihot^ of the second person ; he, she^ and 
it, of the third person. 

The compound personal pronouns are also five : name- 
ly, myself^ of the first person ; thyself, of the second per- 
son ; hiTnselfy herself, and itself of the third person, 

IL A relative pronoun is a pronoun that represents an 
antecedent word or phrase, and connects different clauses 
of a sentence. 

The relative pronouns ate who, which, what, and thai; 
and the compounds whoever or whosoever^ whichever or 
whichsoever, whatever or whatsoever. 

What is a kind of double relative, equivalent to that 
or those which ; and is to be parsed, first as antecedent, and 
then as relative, 

in. An interrogative pronoun is a pronoun with which. 
a question is asked. 

The interrogative pronouns are who, whOh, and what; 
being the same in form as relatives. 

Obs 1. — Who is usually applied to persons only: vMck, tbouffh formerly 
applied to persons, is now confined to animals ana inanimate thin^ . what 
(as a mere pronoun) is applied to things only : thai is applied indifferentlj 
to persons, animals, or tnmgs. 

Obs. 2.— The pronoun wMi has a twofold relation, and is often nsed (by 
ellipsis of the noun) both as antecedent and relative, being equivalent to thai 
^okvihf or (he ihmg which* In this double relation, what represents two cases 
at the same time: as, *^ He is ashamed of what he has done ;^' that is, oiUM 
[thing] which he has done. It is usuaUy of the singular number, though 
sometimes plural ; as, " I must turn to the faults, or what appear such to 
me."— i?yw». " All distortions and mimicries, as such, are what raise aver- 
sion in stead of pleasure. — Steele. 

Obs. 8.— What ia sometimes used both as an adjectwe and a rdative at the 
same time, and is placed before the noun which it represents : as. " What 
money we had was taken away ;" that is, AU the money that we had, «fcc 

*' What man but enters, dies ;" that is. Any man whoy &c. " What god 

but enters yon forbidden field."— P^^. Indeed, it does not admit of bemg 
construed after a noun, as a simple relative. The compound whatever or 
whatsoever has the same peculiarities of construction ; as, " We will certamly 
do whatsoever thing soeth. forth out of our own mOuth."-Vcr., xliv, 17. 

Obs. 4. — Whoy which, and what, when the affix ever or soever is added, 
have an unlimited signification ; and, as some general term, such as any 
person, or any thing, is usually employed as the antecedent, they are all com- 
monly followed by two verbs: as, " Whoever attends, will improve;" that 
is. Any person wh) attends, will improve. In parsing, supply the antecedent. 

Obs. 5.— Which and whai are often prefixed to nouns as definitive or inter- 
rogative adjectives ; and, as such, may be applied to persons as well as to 
things : as, " What man ?"— ** Which boy ?'*^ 

Obs. 6. — The word that is a relative pronoun, when it is equivalent to who, 
whom, or which ; as, " The days that [which]. are past, are gone forever." It 
is a definitive or pronominal adjective, when it relates-to a noun expressed 
or understood after it ; as, " That book is new." In other cases, it is a con- 
junction, as, " Live well, that you may die well." 

Obs. 7.— The relative that has this peculiarity, that it cannot follow th« 
word <Hi which its case depends: thus, it ia said, \Jbhn, ism, 29,] "Buy 
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those things that we have need ^;" but we oaimot say, ** Bay those things 
^t^ we nave need." 

Obs. 8.— The word as, though nsually a conjunction or an adverb, has 
sometimes the construction of a relative pronoun ; as, ** The Lord addfed to 
the church daily such [persons] <u should be saved." — ActSy ii, 47. 

Obs. 9.-^ Whether was formerlvnsed as an interrogative pronoun, refer- 
ring to one of two things ; as, *^ whether is greater, the gold or the temple I" 
--MatLy xxiii, 17. 

Obs. 10.— Interrogative pronouns differ from relatives chiefly in this; that, 
as the subject referred to is unknown to the speaker, they do not relate to a 
preceding noun, but to something which is to be expressed in the answer to 
Uie question. Their /Mr«on, nunweTf and gender^ therefore, are not regulated 
by an anUeedeni noun ; but bv what the speaker supposes of a subject which 
may, or may not, agree with them in these respects : as, ** What lies there ?" 
Ans. ** Two men asleep." 

MODIFICATIONa 

Pronouss have the same modificatioiis as nouns; 
namely, Persons^ Numbers, Oenders, and Cases, 

Obs. 1. — In the personal pronouns, most of these pro}>erties are distin- 
guished by tho words themselves ; in the relative and the interrogative pro- 
nouns, theyaro ascertained chiefly by the antecedent and the verb. 

Obs. 2.— -The personal pronouns of the flrst and second persons, are equally 
applicable to both sexes ; and should be considered masculine or feminine 
accofdingto the known application of them. [See Levka/Ps French Oram,, 
p. 78.] The speaker and the hearer, being present to each other, of course 
know the sex to which they respectively belong; and, whenever they ap- 
pear in narrative, we are tola who they are. In Lmn^ an adjective or a par- 
ticiple relating to these pronouns, is varied to a>gree with them in nimber^ 
gender^ andeaee; as, 

Miserce hoc tamen unum 

Exequere, Anna, mihi : eotam nam perfidus ille 

Te oolere, arcanos etiam tibi credere sensus ; 

SoUl viri moUes aditus et tempora noras. — Virgil. 
Obs. S.-^Many grammarians deny the flrst person of nouns, and the gen- 
der of pronouns of the flrst and second persons ; and at the same time teach, 
that, *^Tronouns must always agree with their antecedents, and the nouns for 
which they stand, in gender, number, and pergon^ — Murray'' e Oram,, 2d £d,, 
1796. Now, no two words can agree in any property which belongs not to 
both! 

THE DECLENSION OF PRONOUNS. 

The declension of a pronoun is a regular arrangement of its 
numbers and cases. 

SIMPLE PERSONALS. 

The simple personal pronouns are thus declined : — 

I, of the FIRST FERSON, any^ of the genders. 

Sing. Nom. I, Plur. Nom. we, 

Poss. my, or mine, Poss. our, or ours, 

Obj. me; Obj. us. 

* That the pronouns of the first and second persons are sometimes masenlino and 
sometimes feminine, is perfectly certain ; but whether they can or cannot bo neuter. 
Is a qaastton difileult to do decided. To things inanimate they arej^nly appUad figar* 
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Thou, of the sxoond pxrsov, any of ike penders. 
Sing. Nom. thou, Plur. Nom. ye * or you, 

Poss. thy, or thine, Poss. your, or yoursi 

Obj. thee; Obj. you. 

He, of the third person, masculine gender. 
Sing. Nom. he, Plur. Nom. they, 

Poss, his, Poss. their, or theirs, 

Obj. him; Obj. them. 

She, of the third person, ^mtm/i€ gender. 
Sing. Nom. she, Plur. Nom. they, 

Poss. her, or hers, Poss. their, or theirs, 

Obj. her; • Obj. them. 

It, of the third person, neuter gender* 

Sing. Nom. it, Plur. Nom. they, 

Poss. itSjf Poss. their, or theirs, 

Obj. it; Obj. them, 

Obs. 1.— MoBt of the personal pfrononns have two fbims of the pomessive 
case, in each number^ as, my or mine^ our or ourt ; thy or t^ine^ you or 
yours; Jur or Jurs^ their or theirSf The former is used before a noun ex- 
pressed ; the latter, when the governing noun is understood, or so placed aa 
not humediately to follow the pronoon ; as, ** My powers are thineJ"'—McnU' 
ffomery, 

Obs. 2,— Mine and thine were formerly nsed before all words beginning; 
with a vowel sound ; my and thy, before others : as, ** It was thou, a man, 
mine equal, my guide, and mine acquaintance.'' — Psakn. . But this usage la 
now obsolete, or peculiar to the poets ; as, 

" Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow.'*— ^,^». 

COMPOUND PERSONALS. 

The word self I added to the simple personal pronouns, 
forms the class of compound personal pronouns ; which are 
used when an action reverts upon the agent, and also when 

atiyelv ; and the qaestlon is, whether the flffure always neoeasarlly changes the sren- 
dcr of the antecedent noun. Pronoans are of the 8»ine sender as the nouns for which 
they stand ; and it, in the following example, ffold and diamond are neater, so is tha 
pronoun me> And, if not neater, ot what gender are they ? 

•* Where thy true treaaurc ? Gold says, ' Not In m«; ' 
And, * Not in «m,' the diamond. Gold is poor."— Younff, 

* The use of the pronoun ye is mostly confined to the solemn style, and to tha 
burlesque. In the latter, it is sometimes used for the objective case. 

t In ancient times, A«, his, and /»im, were applied to things neuter. In our trans- 
lation of the Bible, the pronoun it is employed in the nominati ve and the objective, 
hutfUe is retained in the possessive, neuter ; as, ** Look not thou upon the wine, 
when it is red, when it giveth his color In the cup, when it moveth rftetf(^ aright"— 
JProv., xxlii, 81. Its is not found In the Bible, except by misprint. 

t The word Mi/* was originally an adjfictive; but when used olone, it is now gen- 
erally a noun. This may have occasioned the diversity in the formation of the 
compound personal pronouns. Dr. Johnson calls bsl/ a propoun / but he explaina 
il as being ad^soUve and sUbstatUive* 
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some persons are to be distinguished from others : as,-sing. 
myself^ plur. ourselves; sing, thyself^ plur. yourselves; sing. 
himself ^"^ plur. themselves; sing, herself plur. themselves; sing. 
itself plur. themselves. They all want the possessive case, and 
are alike in the nominative and objective. 

RELATIVES AND INTKRROGATIVK8. 

The relative and the interrogative pronouns are thus de« 
clined : — / 

Who, applied ouly to persons, J 
Sing. Nom. who, Plur. J^'Jom. who, 

Poss. whose, Poss. whose, 

Obj. whom; . * Obj. whom, 

Which, applied to animals and things. 
Sing. Nora, which, Plur. Nom. which, 

Poss. f Poss. 

Obj. which; Obj. which. 

What, generally applied to things. 
Sing. Nom. what, Plur. Nom. what, 

Poss. Poss. 

Obj. what; Obj. what. 

That, applied topersonSy animals^ and things. 
Sing. Nom. that, Plur. Nom. that, 

Poss. ^ Poss. 

Obj. that; Obj. that. 

COMPOUND RELATIVES. 

The compound relative pronouns, whoever or whosoever^ 
whichever or whichsoever^ and whatever or whatsoever^ are de- 
clined in the same manner as the simples, who^ which, what. 



ANALYSIS. 



A clause la a sentence that forms a part of another sen- 
tence. Clauses are either dependent or independent, 
A dependent clause is one used as an adjunct, or ad 

♦ JHssel/^ iUtself, iind theirieltea, are more analogical than himself^ iUi^el/, theni^ 
Bdvea; but cnstoni has rejected the former, and established the latter. When un ad* 
Jectire is prefixed to ««//; the pronouns are written separately in the possessive case ; 
as, Jly tfim^lo self, — My own sell; — Hin own self, — Tlieir own solves. 

t WhoU is sonietimea osedjs the Dossessivo caao of whick: oa, ** A religion icAoM 
•rigln la diTiBe."- itfair. ^ r" T 
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one of the principal parts of a sentence. The clause on 
which it depends, is called the principal clause. 

Clauses may be connected by conjunctions, relative 
pronouns, or adverbs. 

A complex lenience is one composed of a principal 
clause, and one or more dependent clauses. 

A compound sentence is one composed of two or more 
independent clauses. 

Compound or complex clauyses are sometimes called 

members, 

Obs. — A clauAO introduced by a relative pronoun, is often called a relative 
dau6€ ; it muy be dependent or inc^epend^nt ; thus the sentence, ** This is 
* the man who commuted the deed^"^ is complex ; because the relative danso is 
an adjunct ol' man, modifying it like an adjective ; but *^ 1 gave the book to 
John, whi) has lost it^" is a compound sentence, the relative clause not being 
an adjunct, but expressing an additional fact^ and equivalent to *' and he ha$ 
lost it,'* 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

PKAXIS IV. — ETYMOLOGICAL. 

In the Fourth Praxis^ it is required of the pupil — to clas* 
djy the 8ente)ices / to point oat tlie component clauses / to 
analyze and parse each a^ in the preceding praxis / and to 
state the classes and modifications of the pronouns. Thus : — 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

•* Children who disobey their parents, deserve punishment." 

ANALTSia— This ia a complex declarative sentence ; the principal clause is, 

Children deserve punishment^ and the dependent clauee it», Whodi^obeif 

• their paretUsy an adjective adjunct of children /.the connective word 

is wh(K 

The subject of the principal clause is children ; the predicate is deserve.; 

and the object is punishment. The adjunct of the subject is the de> 

Sendent clause ; tne other parts have no adjuncts. The subject of tho 
ependent clause is who; the predicate is disobey; the object is 
parents. The subject and the predicate have no adjuncts ; the ad- 
junct of parents is their, 
pABsiNG. — Who is a relative pronoun, because it represents the antecedent 
word children^ and connects the two clauses of the sentence : it is of 
the third person, because it represents the persons spoken or; of tho 
plural number, because it denotes more than one ; of the mascnline 
gender, because it is a term equally applicable to both sexes ^see 
Obs. 3, page 51) ;* and in the nominative case, because it is tho subject 
of the verb disobey; its declension in both numbers is, Kom. who; 
PosB. whose ; Obj. whom. 
Their is a personal pronoun, because it shows by its form that it is of tho 

* It would be preferable, in the opinion of the editor of these exercises, to desfgT' 
BAte this the common gender, there being no reason to consider the masculine ren- 
der more '* wortli v** than the feminine. Besides, gendox is not a distinction o/f^ecbt 
OS to seafu, but a aistinction of toords with respect to the sex which they denote; 
and therefore such words as belong, in common^ to both sexes, are manifesUy of th« 
common gender. .^.^.^^^ ^^ GoOg I 
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tliird person ; it is of the plural number, masculine gender, and in 
the possessive case, because it denotes the possession of parents. Iti 
declension is, Norn. Mey, Posb. t?ieir, v. thewa^ Obj. them. 
(Parso the other words as in the preceding praxes.) 
He ivbo conquers his passions, overcomes bis greatest enemiea 
Bvery teacher must love a pupil who evinces a love of study. 
Savages who have no settled abode, wander from place to place. 
Avoid rudeness of manners, which always hurts the feelings of 
others. A good reader will often make a pause, where no gram* 
raarian would place a point. He who, in nature, recognizes the 
Creator's hand, will ever surveynts varied scenes with reverence. 
The poems of Homer celebrate the exploits of Achilles, who 
Blew the Trojan prince. Hector. Prosperity gains many friends, 
but adversity tries them. 1. disregard their imputations, be- 
cause I do not merit them. When he had sold his patrimony^ 
he engaged in traffic. 



CHAPTEE YL— OF VERBS. 

A Verb is a word tliat signifies to he, to act, or to he 
acted tipon: as, I am, I rwfe, I am ruled; I fove, thou 
hvesi^ he loves. 

CLASSES. 

\ Verbs are divided, with respect to tlieir/?rm, into four 
classes ; regular^ irregular^ redundant, and defective, 

I. A regular verh is a verb that forms the preterit and 
the perfect participle by assuming d ored; as, love, tovBD, 
Iwingj fovED. 

II. An irregular verh is a verb that does not form the 
preterit and the perfect participle by assuming d or ed; 
as, seCy saw, seeing, seen. 

III. A redundant verh is a verb that forms the preterit 
or the perfect participle in two or more ways, and so as 
to be both regular and irregular ; as, tiir'ive, thrived oi* 
throve, thriving, thrived or thriven, 

IV. A defective verh is a verb that forms no participles, 
and is used in bu^few of the moods and tenses; as, fe- 
ware^ ought, quoth, 

Obs.— Beg^nloi- verbs form their preterit and perfect participle, by addinij 
d to final e, and edtotHii oth^r tenninations. Thd verb hear, hea^d, /mring^ 
heard, adds rf to r, and is therefore irregular. .^^^^^ by GoOglc 
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Verbs are divided again, with respect to their signiJU 
cation, into four classes ; active-transitive, active-intransUiv^ 
passive, and neuter, 

I. An active-transitive verb is a verb that expresses an 
»X5tion which has some person or thing for its object; as, 
'' Com slew Aheir 

II. An active-intransitive verb is a verb that expresses 
an action which has no person or thing for its object ; 
as, ''John waVcsJ^ 

in. A passive verb is a verb that represents its subject, 
or nominative, as being acted upon ; as, ** I am com- 
pelled:' 

IV. A neuter verb is a verb that expresses neither ac- 
tion nor passion, but simply being, or a state of being ; 
as, "Thou ar^."— "He sleepsj' 

0b8. 1.— In most grammars and dictionaries, verbs ore divided into three 
classes onl^ ; active, passive, and neuter. In such a division, the class of <zo* 
ttve verbs inclades those only which are actvoe-transUivej and all the aetiv^* 
irUransitive verbs are caliea neuter. But, in the division adopted above. 
actiDe-^ntransUiveverba ate made a distinct class : and those only are regarded 
as neuter, which implv a state of existence witnoul action. When, there- 
fore, we speak of verbs without reference to their regimen, we apply the 
simple term active to all those which express <iction, whether transitive or 
intransitive, ** We aet whenever we do any thing ; but we may act without 
doing any thin^." — GraWs Synonymes. 

Obs. 2. — ^Active-transitive verbs generally take the agent before them and 
the object after them ; as, * * Cssar conquered Pompey." Passive verbs (which 
are derived from active-transUive verbs) reverse this order, and denote that 
the subject, or nominative, is affected bv the action ; and the agent follows, 
being introduoed by the preposition By : as, *^ Pompey ufoe conquered by 
Caesar." 

Om. 8. — ^Most active verbs may be used either transitivelv or intransitively. 
Active verbs are transitive when there is any person or thing expressed or 
clearly implied, upon which the action terminates ; when they do not govern 
such an object, they are intransitive. 

Obs. 4. — Seme verbs may be used either in an active or a neuter sense. 
In the sentence, " Here I rest," rest is a neuter verb ; but in the sentence, 
" Here I rest my hopes," rest is an active-transitive verb, and governs hopes, 

Obs. 5.— An active-intransitive verb, followed by a preposition and its ob' 

lect, will sometimes admit of being put into the passive form, the ohject of 

the preposition being assumed for the nominative, and the preposition being 

retained with the verb, as an adverb : as, {Activej) " They htughed at him." 

' r-(P<Mii©e,) ** Ho was laughed at." 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Verbs have modifications of four kinds ; namely, Moods^ 
Tenses, Persons, and Numbers. 

MOODS. 

Moods are different forms of the verb, eacli of wbicli 
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expresses the being, action, or passion, in some particular 
manner. 

There are five moods; the Infinitive, the Indicative^ 
the Potential, the Subjunctive^ and the Imperative. 

The Infinitive mood is that form of the verb, which 
expresses the being, action, or passion, in an unlimited 
manner, and without person or number : as, To read, to 
speak. 

The Indicative mood is that form of the verb, which 
simply indicates, or declares a thing: as, I write; you 
know: or asks a question; as. Do you know? 

The Potential mood is that form of the verb, which ex- 
presses the power, liberty, possibility, or necessity, of the 
being, action, or passion: as, I can read; we must go. 

The Subjunctive mood is that form of the verb, which 
represents the being, action, or passion, as conditional, 
doubtful, and contingent : as, " If thou go, see that thou 
offend not" 

The Imperative mood is that form of the verb, which 
is used in commanding, exhorting, entreating, or per- 
mitting: as, ^^Depart thou." — "5e comforted^ — ^^JForgive 
me." — ^^Qo in peace." 

Obs. 1. — ^The vnfin/Uive mood is distinguished by the preposition fo, whicb, 
with a few exceptions, immediately precedes it. tu dictionaries, to la gen- 
erally prefixed to verbs, to distingaish them from oilier parts oi speech. , A 
Yeri> in any other mooci than the mjimt/bue, is called, by way of distinction, 
njiniie verb. 

Obs. 2.— The potetUial mood is known by the signs may, can, mtiat, mu/kL 
cotild, would, and should. This mood as well as the indicative may be Ubui 
in asking a 4ae8tio.<i; as^ Musi we pof 

Obb. 3.— The sitbjuncttpe mood is always connected with an other verb. 
Its dependence is usually denoted by a conjunction ; as, ^\ that, though, lest, 
vnUss, 

Obs. 4.— The indicative and poteniial moods, in all their tenses, may be 
used in the same dependent manner ; but this seems not to be a sufficient 
reason for considering them as parts of the subjunctive mood.* 

♦ In regard to the number and form of the tenses which should constitnte the sub- 
junctive mood in English, gi-ammarians are greatly at variance ; and some, supposing its 
distinctive parts to be but elliptical forms of the indicative or the potential, even deny 
the existence of such a mood altogether. On this point, the instructions published by 
Lindley Murray are exceedinarly vague and Inconsistent The early editions of his 
Grammar gave to this mood staa tenses^ none of which had any of the personal inflec- 
tions; consequently there was, in all the tenses, soms difference between it and tlie 
indicative. His later editious make the subjunctive exactly like the indicative, except 
in the present tense, and in the choice of auxiliaries for the second-future. Both ways 
be goes too tu. And while at last he restricts the disHnctive/orm of the subjunctive 
to narrower bounds than he ought, and argues against. If thou loved^ If thou knew, 
Ac, he gives this mood not only the last five tenses of the indicative, but also all those 
of the potentRl; alleging, " that as the indicative mood is converted into the subjunc- 
tive, by the expression of a condition, motive, wish, supposition, Stc being superadded 
to it, so the potential mood may, in like manner, be turned into the subjunctive.''— 
Jfwr. Oranir, Oot^ p. 88. According to tiii8,the sobjunetive mood of every tegular 
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TENSES. 

Tenses are those modifications of the verb, which dis- 
tinguish time. 

There are six tenses; the Present^ the Imperfect^ tha 
Perfect^ the Pluperfect^ the Firsi-fuiure^ and the Second* 
future. 

The Present tense is that which expresses what now 
exists, or is toitny place: as, '^ I hear a noise; somebody 
is comingP 

The Imperfect tense is that which expresses what took 
place, or was occurring, in time fully past: as, "I saw 
him yesterday ; he was walking out" 

The Perfect tense is that which expresses what has 
taken place, within some period of time not yet fully past : 
as, " I have seen him to-^av." 

The Pluperfect tense is \nat which expresses what had 
taken place, at some past time mentioned : as, " I had 
seen him, when I met you." 

The First-future tense is that which expresses what. 
will take place hereafter : as, " I shall see him again." 

The JSkcondfuture tense is that which expresses what 
wiU have taken place, at some future time mentioned : as, 
" I shaU have seen him by to-morrow noon." 

Obs. 1.—- The terms here defined are th« names usuaUj given to those parts 
of the verb to which they are in this work applied ; and though some of 
them are not so strictly appropriate as scientific names ought to be, we think 
it inexpedient to change them. 

Obs. 2. — The tenses do not all express time with eqxial precision. Those 
of the indicative mood, are the moat definite. The tmie expressed by the 
same tenses ^or what are called by the same names) in the other moods, is 
frequently relative, and sometimes indefinite. 

Obs. 8.-— The present tense, in the indicative mood, expresses general 
truths, and customary actions; as, "Vice products misery.^'— *" She oftea 

verb embraces, In one voice, as many as one hundred and thlrty-elcht differeiTt expres- 
Bions; and it may happen that in ono single tense a verb shall have no fewer than 
fifteen different forms in each person and namber. Six times fifteen are ninety; and 
so many are the several phrases which now compose Murray's pluperfect tense of the 
Bubjunctive mood of the verb to straw— & tense which most grammarians very prop- 
. eriy reject as needless I But this Is not all. The scheme not only confounds the 
moods, and overwhelms the learner with Its multiplicity, but condemns as bad English 
what the author himself once adored as the imperfect subjunctive, **If thou Uned^* 
&c., wherein no was sustained by Dr. Priestly and others of high authority. Dr. John- 
son, indeed, made the preterit subjunctive like the indicative ; and this may have In- 
duced the author to change his plan, and inflect this part of the verb with tA. But Dr. 
Alexander Murray very positively declares this to be wrong r ^ When such words as 
^ though^ unl6S8, eoocept, whether, and the like, are used before verbrs they lose their 
terminations of ^ eth, and «, in those persons which commonly haTO them. No 
Bpeaker of good English, expressing himself conditionally, says, Though i\\on faUeat^ 
or Though he fulls, but. Though thou /W/,'and Though he faU ; not Though tho^ 
\ but Though, or although, thou came,'''^irut, £urop, Lang., Vol. i, p. 5&. 
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fdaii* HB." We also use it In speaking of persons who are dead, btit whoso 
works remfun ; as, " Seneca reasons well." 

Obs. 4. — ^Tho present tense in the subjunctive mood, and in the other 
moods when preceded by as soon asy a/tevj be/are. tUly or when, is generally 
used with reference to future time ; as, ** If he asi a fish, will he give him a 
•erpent?"— ifa«., vi, 10. •* When he arrives, 1 will send for you/' 

Obs. 5. — In animated narrative, the present tense is sometimes substituted 



-- _-^ , nowin^ where he was." — Pope. 

Ob8. 6. — ^The present infinitive can scarcely be said to express any partic* 
nlar time. It is usually dependent on an other verb, and, tnerefore, relative 
in time. It mav be connected with any tense of any mood : as, " I intend 
to do \t^l intended todoitjj. have intended to do it;" <fec. It is often used 
to express futurity ; as, " The time to «ww."— " The world to eomeJ'^—^^ Eap- 
ture yet to be^ 

Obs. 7.— The imperfect tense of the indicative mood, in its simple form^ is 
called X\i^ preterit ; as, loved, saw, wai, 

jObs. 8.— The perfect tense, like the present, is sometimes used with reftr- 
ence to future time ; as, " He will be fatigued before he has toalked a mile." 

Obs. 9. — The pluperfect tense is often used conditionally, without a con-, 
junction ; as, " Had I seen you, I should have stopped." 

PERSONS AND NUMBERS. . 

The person and number of a verb, are those modifica- 
tions in which it agrees with its subject or nominative. 

In each number, there are three persons ; and in each 
person, two numbers : thus, 

Singular. Plural. 

1st per. I love, 1st per. We love, 

2d per. Thou lovest, 2d per. You love, 

Sd per. He loves; 3d per. They love. 

Obs. l.'—Thus the verb in some of its parts, varies its termination to dis- 
tinguish, or agree with, the different persons and numbers. The change is, 
however, principallv confined to the second and third persons singular of 
the present tense of the indicative mood, and to the auxiliaries hast and Ium 
of the perfect. In the ancient biblical style, now used only on solemn oc- 
casions, the second person singular is distinguished through all the tenses 
of the indicative and potential moods. And as the use of the pronoun think 
is now mostly confined to the solemn style, the terminations of that style 
are retained in all our examples of the conjugation of verbs. In the plural 
number, there is no variation of ending, to denote the different persons ; and 
the verb In the three persona plural, is the same as in the first person sin- 
gular. As the verb is always attended by a noun or a pronoun, expressing 
the subject of the affirmation, no ambiguity arises from the want of particular 
terminations in the verb to distinguish the different persons and numbers. 

Obs. 2. — ^Persons in high stations, being usually surrounded by attendants, 
5t became, many denturies ago, a species of court flattery, to address indi- 
viduals of this class, in the plural number. And the practice extended, iQ 
time, to all ranks of society : so that, at present the customary mode of 
familiar as well as complimentary address, is altogether plural; both the 
verb and the pronoun being used in that form. This practice, which con- 
founds one of the most important distinctions of the language, a£forda a 
scnJdog Instance of the power of £ishion. The society of Friends^ or Quakers, 
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however, continne to employ the ein^Iar nttmber in familiar difloonrM : and 
custom, which has now deBtroyed tuo compliment of the pluralj haa placed 
the appropriate form, (at Jeast aa reffards them,) on an eqnality with fh« 
plural m point of respect. The Bingular is nniveraaUy employed in reference 
to the Supreme Bemg ; and ia generally preferred m poetry. It is the lui- 
guage of Scripture, and is consistently retained in all our grammars. 

Obs. 8.— As niOAt of the peculiar terminations by which the second person 
Bin$rular of verbs is property distinguished In the solemn style, are not only 
difficult of utterance, but are quaint and formal in conversation ; the preterits 
and aaziliariea are seldom varied in fkmiJQar discourse, and the present is 
generally simplified bv contraction. A distinction between the solemn and 
the familiar style, haa lonff been admitted, in the pronunciation of the tiirm- 
ination ed^ and in the ending of the verb in the third person singular ; and 
It is evidently according: to good taste and the best usage, to admit such a 
distinction in the second person singular. In the famili^ use of the second 
person singular, tiie verb is usually varied only in the present tense of the 
indicative mood, and in the auxiliary hatt of the perfect. This method of 
vairing the verb reuderi the second person singular analogous to the third, 
and accords with the practice of the most intelligent of those who retain the 
common use of this distinctive and consistent mode of address. It disen- 
cumbers their familiar dialect of a multitude of harsh and useless termina- 
tions, whidi serve only^ when uttered, to give an uncouth prominency to 
words not often emphatic; and, without impairing the strength or perspicu- 
ity of the language, increases its harmony, and reduces the rorm of the verb 
in the second perHon singular nearly to the same Bimplicity as in the other 
persons and numbers.* 

* The writings of the Frimid* beln^ic mostly of a grave cast, afibrd but few examples 
of their customary mode of forming the verb In connccliqn with the pronoun thou^ in 
familiar discourse. The following; may 8«rve to illastrate it : ** To devote all thou tiod 
to his service;"— "If tliou should come;"— "What thou said;"" — "Thou kindly cow- 
<ri6t*forf,-"— "The Epistle which thou sent mo:"— "Thou tco^tW perhaps attot#;"— 
•* If thou «trf>mrt<«f,-"—" Since thou left T—^' Should Ihou oc/ ,-*^— ** Thou may be 
ready;"— "That thou Aorfme^;"— "Thatthon had inUmatedf'—^^Betorei thou putti^ 
[putsti;— "What thou meets'^ [meetMi];^*' It thoM had mads;^—''! observed thou 
«wm;' — **That thou might put tliy trustf'— "Thou fuut Veen at mj house."— J. Ken- 
dall. ** Thou may he plundered ,*"— " That thou may feel ;"— ** Though thou toaited 
long, and tiougid him;^'— *'I hope thou toiU bear my style;*'— "Thou also knovta^ 
[knowBt]:— "Thoucr^w up;"— "I wish thou«oo«W yet feifc* ray counsel."— S. Cbibp. 
"Thou manifettted thy tender xQgax^Ljtretched forth thy delivering hand, vnA/ed 
and B^tHiained us "— S. Fotukbgill. The writer has met with thousands that use the 
second person singular In conversation, but never with one that employed, on ordi- 
nary occasions, all the regular endings of the solemn style. The simplification of tho 
second person singular, whichj to a greater or less extent, is everywhere adopted by 
the Pruinds, and which is here defined and c\'plaine<1, removes fi-om each verb eight- 
een of these peculiar terminations ; and, (if the number of English verbs be, as stated 
by several grammarians. 8000,) disburd^ ns their familiar dialect of 144,000 of these 
awkward and useless appendages. This simplification is supported by usasrc as exien- 
slve as the familiar use of the pronoun thou; and is also in accordance with the can- 
ons of criticism. "All words and phrases which are remarkably harsh and unhar- 
monious, and not absolutely necessary, should be rejected." — Camphell's J*7iilohophy 
of Rhetoric, B. //, Ch(tp. U, Sec, 2, Cam^v Siacth. With the subject of this note, 
those who put you for <Ao«, can have no concern ; and many may think it unworthy 
of notice, because Murray has said nothing about it We write not for or against 
any sect, or any man ; but to teach all who desire to know the grammar of our tongue. 
And who is he that will pretend that the solemn style of tlie Bible qiay be used in fa- 
miliar discourse, without a mouthing affect ation ? ' In preaching, the ancient termi- 
nations of est for the second person singular and ^h for the third, as well as ed ^x>- 
nounced as a separate syllable for the preterit, are admitted to be in better taste thau 
the smoother forms of the fomiliar stylo ; because the latter, though now frequently 
heard in roligious assemblies, are not so well suited to the dignity and gravity of a 
sei-mon or a prayer. In grave poetry also, especially when it treats of scriptural sub- 
jects, to which you put for thou is obviously unsuitable, the personal terminations of 
the verb, which from the earliest times to the present day '^avo usually been contracted 
and often omitted by the poets, ought perhaps still to be insisted on, agreeably to tho 
notion of our tuneless critics. The critical objection to their ellision, however, can 
have no very firm foundation while it is admitted by the objectors themselves, tbfik, 
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Where the verb is varied, the second person singular is 

regularly formed by adding si or est to the first person; and 

the third person singular, in like manner, by adding s or es: 

as, I see, tiiou seest, he sees ; I ffive, thou pivesi, he ^ives ; I go, 

thou ffoest, he ffoes; I Jlj/, thou j^ee*^, he Jlies; I vea?, thou 

vexest, he vexes; I fo*^, thou fo««5/, he /o5e«. 

0b8. 1. — ^In the solemn style, (except in Poetry, whioh usnally contracts* 
these forms,) the second person sin^ar of the present indicative, and that 
of the irregular preterits,t commomy end in est, pronounced as a separate 

*' WrUer9 g&nerctUy ha/oe reccuTM to tMs mode of eoopresaion^ that they may avoid 
harsh tenminations.^—Irving^s El. Eng. Composition, p. 12. But If writers of good 
authority, such as Pope, Swift, and Pollok, have sometiimes had recourse to this 
method of simplifying the verh even in the solemn style, the elision may, with ten- 
Ibld stronger reason, he admitted in familiar writing or discourse, on the authority of 
general custom among those who choose to employ the pronoun thou in conversation. 

Borne of the Friends (perhaps ft-om an idea that it is less formal) misemploy thee 
for thou, and often join it to the third person of the verh in stead of the second. Such 
expr^Kions as, thee does, thee is, thee has, thee thinks, Ac, are double solecisms; they 
set ali grammar at defiance. Many persons who are not ignorant of grammar, and 
who employ the pronoun aright, sometimes improperly sacrifice concord to a slight 
Improvement in sound, and give to the verb the ending of the third person, for that 
of the second. Three instances of this occur In the examples quoted in the preceding 
paragraph. See also the following, and many more, in the works of the poet Burns ; 
who says of himself, ** Though it cost the schoolmaster some thrashings, I made an ex* 
ccllent English scholar; and, by the time I was ten or eleven years of age, I was a 
critic in substantives, verbs, and particles :"* — " But when thou pours ;" — "There thou 
shines chief;' — "Thou clears the head/'— "Thou strings the nwves;" — ^**Thoa 
I>riffhte7is black despair ;''— "Thou ooTn^;"— "Thou travels far f'—''Tho\i paints ;" 
•* Unseen thou htrks , "— " O thou pale orb that silent shines."" This mode of simplify- 
ing the verb confounds the persons, and as it has little advantage in sound, over the 
regular contracted form of the second person, it ought to be avoided. It is too fi'e- 
quently used by the poets. 

* The second person singular may bo contracted, whenever the verb ends in a 
sound which will unite with that of st The poets generally employ the contracted 
forms, but they seem not to have adopted a uniform and ppnsistent method of writing 
them. Some insert the apostrophe, and, after a single vowel, double the final eonson- 
aat before st ; as, hold'st, bidd'st, saidst, leddst, may'st, might'st, Ac. : others add 
st only, and form permanent contractions; as holdst, bidst, saidst, ledst, m^i/yst, 
ntdghtst, Ac Some retain the vowel in the termination of certain words, and sup- 
press a preceding one; as, quick'nest, happ'nest, s^frest, slmn^^rest, shmb'redst: 
others contract the termination of such words, and insert the apostrophe; as, quick- 
sn^st, happen^sti scatter^st, shimber'st, shimber''dst. The nature of our language, the 
accent and pronunciation of it, Incline us to contract even all our regular verbs: so as 
to avoid, if possible, an Increase of syllables in the inflection of them. Accordingly, 
several terminations which formerly constituted distinct syllables, have been either 
wholly dropped, or blended with the final syllables of the verbs to which they are 
added. Thus the plural teimination en\ia& become entirely obsolete ; tA or d^ is no 
longer in common use; edia contracted in pronunciation ; the ancient ys or is, of the 
third person singular, is changed to sores, and is usually added wiOiout increase of 
syllables: and st or est has, in part, adopted ti.e analogy. 8q that the proper mode 
of forming tbcss contractions of the second person singular, seems to be, to add «( 
enly, and to insert the apostrophe, when a vowel is suppressed from the verb to which 
this termination Is added; as, thinkst^ sayst^ bidst, lov'^st, lovd», skmiberst, shun- 
ber^dst, 

f Soma grammarians say, that, whenever the preterit Is like the present, it should 
take edst TOr the second person singular. This rule gives as such words as cast-edst, 
eost-edst, bid-dedst, burst-sdst, cv4-tedst,hit4edst, let-tedst.put-tedst, hwrt-edst, rid-' 
dedst, shed-dedst, &e. The few examples which may be adduced fh>m ancient writ- 
ings, in soppor of this rule, are undoubtedly formed in the usual manner from, regular 
preterits now obsolete , and if this were not the case, no pei-son of taste could think: 
of emplo3ing derivatives so uncouth. Dr. Johnson has justly remarked, that " the 
chief defect of our language is ruggedness and asperity.** Ajid this defect is peculiarly 
obvious, when even the regular termination of the second person singular is added to 
our preterits. Accordingly we find numerous instances among thepoots, both ancient 
and modt^rn. In which that terminatloix ta omittad.^See Ferey's Esl4ques ofAn^iM^ 
Po0try &tery9fihsre* ' r^^^^l^ 
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Bjlkble. Bat as the tennination ed, in aolemn dlsconrse, oonstitates a syU 
lable, the regular preterits form the second person singolar, by adding ^^^ 
without further increase of syllables ; as, lovedy lovedst — not lovedest, I>osk 
and hasty and the irregular preterits wast^ dicUtf and Aadst^ are permanently 
contracted. The auxmaries shall and tinUf change the final I to t. To the 
auxiliaries may, can, might, could, loould, and shoM^ the termination eat waa 
formerly added ; but they are now generally written with st only, and pro' 
nounoed as monosyllables, even in solemn oiBoourse. 

Ob8. 2.— The third person singular was anciently formed by adding th t» 
yerbs ending in e, and «^ to all others. This method of forming the third 
person singular, almost always adds a syllable to the verb. It Is now con- 
fined to the solemn style, and is little used. Doth, hath, and saith, are oon^ 
tractions of verbs thus formed. 

Obs. 8. — When the second person singular Is employed in fhmiliar dis^ 
course, it is usually formed in a manner strictly analogous to that which is 
now aaopted in the third person singular. When the verb ends in a sound 
which will unite with that of st or t, the second person singular is formed 
by adding st only, and the third, by adding s only ; and the number of syl- 
laoles is bot increased : as, I read, tnou readst, he reads; I know, thou knowetj 
he know8 ; I tc^, thou takeat, he takes. For when the verb ends in mute «, 
no termination renders this e vocal in the familiar style, 11' a synseresis can 
t^e place. 

Obs. 4. — But when the verb ends m a sound which will not unite with that 
of «^ or s, st and t are added to final e, and eat and es to other terminations ; 
and the verb acquires an additional syllable : as, I trace, thou tracest, ha 
traces ; I pass, thou passeet, he passes ; I Jix, thon fixest, lnQ^fixes. But verbs 
ending in o or y preceded by a consonant, do not exactly follow this rule : in 
these, y is changed into i ; and to both o and i, est and es are added without 
increase of syllables: as, I go, thou goest, he goes; I undo, thou undoest,* ha 
undoes ; ^fiy, thoxyJUwt, hojlies; \pity, \h.o\x. pitiest, he pities, 

Obs. 5.— The formation or the third person singular of verbs, is precisely 
the same as that of the plural number of nouns. 

Obs. 6.— The auxiliaries do, dost, does, [pronounced doo, dust, duz,]—amy 
art, is,— have, hast, A<w,— being also in frequent use as prmcipal verbs of the 
present tense, retain tneir peculiar form when iomed to other verba. The 
other auxiliaries are not varied, except in the solemn style. 

Obs. 7. — The only regular terminations that are added to verbs, are ing^ d 
or ed, st or est, soT€s,th or eth. Jng, and th or dh, always add a syllable to 
the verb : except in doth, hath, saith. The rest, whenever their sound will 
unite witn that of the final syllable of the verb, are added without increasing * 
the number of syllables; otherwise, they are separately pronounced. In 
solemn discourse, however, ed and est are, >y most speakers, uttered dia- 
tinotly in all cases , except sometimes, when a vowel precedes. 

CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

The conjugation of a verb is a regular arran^ment 
of its moods, tenses, persons, numbers, and participles. 

Obs.— The moods and tenses are formed partly by inflections, or changes 
inade in the verb itself, and partly by the combination of the vero or its par- 
ticiple^ with a few short verbs caUed atmliaries, or helping verbs. 

There are four Principal Parts in the conjugation 
of every simple and complete verb ; namely, the Present^ 
the Preterit^ the Imperfect Participle^ and the Perfect Par* 

* The second person singular of the simple verb dOy is now usaally written dostt 
and read dust; being contracted in orthography, as well as pronunciation. And |>erw 
haps the compounds may follow ; as, Thou unaost^ outdost, misdost, overdost^ d;o. 
But exf»ptioi^s to ^xceptiona aro puzzling, even when they confonu to tb« gttnerfil 
rul«. 
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ticipU. A verb which wants any of these parts is ealled 
defective: such are most of the auxiliaries. 

Obs.— The present is radically the same in all the moods, and is the part 
from which all the rest are formed. The present infinitive is the rod, or 
sim^pUatfonn. of the verb. The preterit and the perfect partidple are regu- 
lar! v formed oy adding d or ed^ and the imperfect participle by adding tn^, 
to the present. 

An auxiliary is a short verb prefixed to one of the 

I)rincipal parts of an other verb, to express some particu- 
ar mode and time of the being, action, or passion. The 
auxiliaries are do, Je, Jiave^ shall, wiU, may, can, and mustf 
with their variations. 

Obs. 1. — Jh, he, and havey being also principal verbs, are complete : bn% 
the participles of do and have, are not used as auxiliaries ; miless having^ 
which forms the compomid participle, may be considered as such.' The 
other auxiliaries have no paniciples. * 

Obs. 2. — English verbs are prmcipally conjugated by means of auxiliaries: 
the only tenses which can be formed by the simple verb, beinjB^ the present 
and the imperfect; as, I lav^j I loved. And even nere an auxiliary is usually 
preferred m questions and neg[ations : as, i>0 you lave f You do not love. 
All the other tenses, even in their simplest form, are compounds. 

Obs. 8.— The form of conjugating the active verb is often called the Active 
Voice; and that of the passive verb, the Passive Voice, These terms are 
borrowed from the Lalm and Greek ^ammars, and are of little or no use in 
MtaUeh. 

Obs. 4. — ^English verbs having few infleotionB, it is convenient to insert in 
the conjugations the preposition to, to mark the infinitive ; pronownSy to dis- 
tinguish the persons and numbei-s ; the conjunction if, to denote the sub* 
jnnctive ; and the adverb not, to show the form of negation. With these 
additions, a verb may be conjugated in four ways : 

1. AJirmaUvely; as, I i€rUe, I do toriUy or I am torUing, 

2. Jyegatively; as, I torite not, I do not write, or, I am not writing, 
8. Interrogatively; as. Write 1% Do I write? or, Am I toritingf 

4. InterrogaAvoely ana negati^y; as, Write I not? Do I not write t or, Am 
1 not wrimigf 

I. SIMPLE FORM, ACTIVE OR NEUTER. 

The simplest form of an English conjugation, is that 
which makes the present and imperfect tenses without 
auxiliaries ; but, even in these, auxiliaries are required 
for the potential mood, and are often preferred for the 
indicative. 

FIRST EXAMPLE. 

The regular <ictive verb LO VE, conjugated affirmatively. 
Principal Parts, 
Present, Preterit, Imper, Participle, Perfect Participle. 
Love. Loved. Loving. Loved, 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Tht infiniUvft mood is that form of the verb, which ezpreatfea th« b^ng^ 
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action, or ptasion, !n an unlimited manner, and without peTaoQ or niunbe^ 
It is used only in the present and perfect tenses. 

Present Tense. 

This tense is the rooi, or radieal verb; and is usually preceded by th« 
preposition to^ which shows its relation to some other word : thus, — 

To love. 

Perfect Tense. 
This tense prefixes the auxiliary ha/oe to the perfect participle, and is use* 
ally preoed0d by the preposition to: thus,— 

To have loved. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

The indicative mood is that form of the Yerb^ which simply incUcates or 
declares a thing, or asks a question. It is used in all the tenses. 

Present Tense, 

The present indicative, in its simple form, is essentially the same as tho 
present infinitive, or radical verb ; except that the verb b4 has am in the iB,« 
dicative. 

1. The simple form of the present tense is varied thus:— 

Singular. Plural. 

Istper. I love, 1st per. We love, 

2d per. Thou lovest, 2d per. You love, 

3d per. He loves ; 3d per. They love. 

2. This tense may also be formed by prefixing the auxiliarj 
do to the verb ; thus, — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I do love, 1. We do love, 

2. Thou dost love, 2. You do love, 

3. He does love ; 3. They do love. 

Imperfect Tense. 

This tense, in its simple form, is the preterit ; which, in all regular yerba, 
adds doT€dU}Mb» present, but in others is formed variously. 

1. The simple form of the imperfect tense is varied thus:— 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I loved, 1. We loved, 

2. Thou lovedst, 2. You loved, 

3. He loved; 8. They loved. 

2. This tense may also be formed by prefixing the auxiliary 
did to the present : thus,-— 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I did love, 1. We did love, 

2. Thou didst love, 2. You did love, 

3. Hie did love \ 3. They did lov^ 
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Obb. — In a fflmiliar questdon or negation, tbo auxiliary form is prefera1>li 
to tbo simple. But in the solemn or the poetic style, the simple form ir 
more dignified and graceful: as, ^^Underatandeat thou what thou readest?" 
— " Of whom apeaheth the prophet this ?"— J<?te, viii, 30, 84. " Say, heard 
y« nought of lowland war V^—Soott: L, of L,^ C. v, \ 6. 

Perfect Tense, 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary have to the perfect partidple : thuft,'* 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I have loved, 1. We have loved, 

2. Thou hast loved, 2. You have loved, 

3. He has loved ; 3. They have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
This tense prefixes the auxiUary liad to the perfect partidple : thus,— 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I had loved, 1. We had loved, 

2. Thou hadst loved, 2. You had loved, 

3. He had loved ; 3. They had loved. 

First-future Tense. 
This tense prefixes the auxiliary ekaU or will to the present : thus,^ 

1. Simply to express a future action or event : — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall love, 1. We shall love, 

2. Thou wilt love, 2. You will love, 

3. He will love; 3. They will love. 

2. To express a promise, volition, command, or threat :— 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I will love, 1. We will love, 

2. Thou shalt love, 2. You shall love, 

3. He shall love ; 3. They shall love. 

Obs.— In interrogative sentences, the meaning of these auxiliaries is r»« 
Tersed. When preceded by a conjunction implymg condition or unoertaiuty* 
their import is somewhat varied. 

Second-future Tense, 

This tense prefixes the auxiliaries ehaU have or vnU have to the perfeet par- 
ticiple: thus, — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have loved, 1. We shall have loved, 

2. Thou wilt have loved, 2. You will have loved, 

3. He will have loved ; 3. They will have loved. 

Obs.— The auxiliary ehaU may also be used in the second and third persons 
of this tense, when preceded by a conjunction expressing condition or con- 

" iahed his worlc when I return." And 
express a promise w a 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 

The potential mood is that form of the verb, which expreases the power, 
liberty, possibility, or necessity, of the being, action, or passion. It is nsed 
in the first four tenses ; bat the potential w^peiftct is properly an aoristy and 
&ot necessarily %p(ui tense. No definite time is nsoally implied in it. 

Present Tense, 
This tense prefixes the aiudliAry may, ean, or mu^ to the radical verb: 

Singular. Plwral, 

1. I may love, 1. We may love, 

2. Thou mayst love, 2. You may love, 
8. He may love ; 8. They may love. 

Imperfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary tnigMf wuld^ tKnddy or should, to the nd« 
loal verb ; thus, — 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I might love, 1. We might love, 

2. Thou mightst love, 2. You might love, 

3. He might love ; 8. They might love. 

Perfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliaries, may have, ean have, or must have, to th* 
perieet participle : thus,— 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I may have loved, 1. We may have loved, 

2. Thou mayst have loved, 2. You may have loved, 

3. He may have loved ; 8. They may have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliaries, might have, could hoM, would have, or 
ehotUd have, to the perfect partidple : thus, — 

Singular. Plural. * 

1. I might have loved, 1. We might have loved, 

2. Thou mightst have loved, 2. You might have loved, 
8. He might have loved ; 8. They might have loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

The subjunctive mood is that form of the verb, which represents thebein^, 
action, or passion, as conditional, doubtfil, or continffent. This mood is 
generally preceded by a conjunction ; as, i/, that, thotngK, lest, unless. &c It 
does not vary its termination, in the different persons. It is usea in the 
present, and sometimes in the imperfect tense ; rarely in anv other. As thia 
mood can be used only in a dependent clause, the time implied in its tenses 
is always relative, and generally indefiinite. 

Present Tense. 
This tense is generally used to express some condition on which a fVitura 
•etion or eve^ % affirmed. It is therefore oonndered by some grammananSy 
as an elliptical Ibnou of the future. ^ I 
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Singular, Plural. 

1, If I love, 1. If we leve, 

2. If thou love, 2. If you love, 

8. If he love; 3. If they love. 

Obs. — In this tense the auxiliary do is sometimes employed ; as, "If thou 
do protper my way.**"— 6^e»., xxiv, 42. " If he do not utter it." — Leo.^ v, 1. 
This nninflected do proves the tense to \i% present and the mood subjuncUve; 
for the word will come under no other mood or tense. 

Imperfect Tense. 

This-tense, as well as the imperfect of the potential mood, with whioh it 
is frequently connected, is properly an aorist, or indefinite tense ; and it may 
refer to time past, present, or ftiture : as, " If therefore perfection were by 
the Levitical priesthood, what further need was there," &c. — Eeb,, vii, 11. 
" If the whole body were an eye, where were the hearinff ?" — 1 Cor,, xii, 17. 
" If it were possible, they shall deceive the very elect."— Ifott., xxiv, 24. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. If I loved, 1. If we loved, 

2. If thou loved, 2. If you loved, 
8. If he loved; 3. If they loved. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

The imperative mood is that form of the verb, which is used in command- 
ing, exhorting, entreating, or permitting. It is commonly used oiUy in the 
second person of the present tense. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. 2. Love [thou,] or Do thou love ; 

Plural. 2. Love [ye or you,] or Do you love. 

Obs. — ^In the Greek language, which has three numbers, the imperative 
mood is used in the second and third persons of them all ; and has (uso sev- 
eral different tenses, some of which cannot be clearly rendered in English. 
In t/tbin^ tliis mood lias a distinct form for the third person both singular and 
plural. In Italian, Spanish, and French, the Jirst person plural is ^so given 
it. ImUaiions of some of tuese forms are occasionally employed in English^ 
particularly by the poets. Such imitations must be referred to this mood, 
unless by ellipsis and transposition we make them out to be something else. 
The following are examples : ^'■Blessed be he that blesseth thee." — Oen.^ xxvii, 
£9. " Thy Jnngdom come.''— Matt., vi, 10. 

"FaU he that must, beneath his rival^s arms, 
And Uve the rest, secure of future harms."— Pop^. 

** My soul, turn from them— turn we to survey," &c.—^Ww»i^A. 

PARTICIPLES. 
1. The Imperfect 2. The Perfect. 3. The Preperfect. 

Loving. Loved. Having loved. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE FIRST EXAMPLE. 
First Person Singular. 
Ind. I love, I loved, I have loved, I had loved, I shall love, 
I shall have loved. Pot. I may love, I might love, I may have 
loved, I might have loved. Subj. If I love, If I loved. 
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* Second Person Singular, 
Ind. Thou lovest, Thou lovedst, Thou hast loved, Thoa 
hadst loved, Thou wilt love, Thou wilt have loved. Pot. 
Thou mayst love. Thou mightst love. Thou mayst have loved. 
Thou mightst have loved. Subj. If thou love, If thou loved* 
Imp. Love [thou,] or Do thou love. 

Third Person Singular, 
Ind. He loves. He loved. He has loved. He had loved. He 
will love. He will have loved. Pot. He may love. He might 
love, He may have loved, He might have loved. Subj. If ho 
love, If he loved. 

First Person Plural, 
Ind. We love. We loved. We have loved, We had loved. 
We shall love. We shall have loved. Pot. We may love. 
We might love, We may have loved. We might have loved. 
BuBj. If we love. If we loved. 

Second Person Plural, 

Ind. You love. You loved. You have loved. You had loved. 
You will love, You will have loved. Pot. You may love, 
You might love. You may have loved. You might have loved. 
Subj. If you love. If you loved. Imp. Love (je or you,] or 
Do you love. 

Third Person Plural, 

Ind. They love. They loved. They have loved. They had 
loved. They will love. They will have loved. Pot. They may 
love, They might love, They may have loved. They might have 
Iwed. Subj, If they love, If they loved. 

Qps.— In the fiunHiar style, the Beoond person singular of this verb, is nsn- 
ally fonned thus ; Ind. Thou lov'st, Thou loved, Thou hast loved, Thou had 
loved, Thou will love, Thou will have loved. Pot. Thou may love, Thoa 
npght love, Thou may have loved. Thou might have loved. Sow. If Uu>m 
love, If thou loved. Imp. Love [thou,] or Do thou love. 

SECOND EXAMPLE. 

The irregular active verb SUB,- conjugated affirmatively. 

Principal Parts. 

present. Preterit, Imp, Participle. Per/. Participl&» 

See. Saw Seeing. Seen. 

lOTTNTrnVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 

To see* 
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Perfect Tense. 


To have seen. 


INDICATIVE 


MOOD. 


Present Tense, 


Singular. 


Plural 


1. I see, 


1. We see, 


2. Thou seest, 


2. You see. 


8. He sees; 


3. They see. 


Imperfect Thise. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


1. I saw, 


1. We saw. 


2. Thou sawest. 


2. You saw, 


3. He saw; 


3. They saw. 


Perfect Tense. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


1. I have seen, 


1. We have seen, 


2. Thou hast seen, 


2. You have seen, 


3. He has seen; 


3. They have seen. 


Pluperfect 


Tense. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


1. I had seen. 


1. We had seen, 


2. Thou hadst seen, 


2. You had seen, 


3. He had seen; 


3. They had seen. 


Firstfuturs 


Tense. 


Singular. 


Plural 


1. I shall see. 


I. We shall see. 


2. Thou wilt see. 


2. You will see, 


3. He will see; 


3. They will see. 


Secondfutun 


r Tense. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


1. I shall have seen, 


1. We shall have seen. 


2. Thou wilt have seen, 


2. You will have seen, 


3. He will have seen ; 


3. They will have seen. 


POTENTTATi 


MOOD. 


Present Tense. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


1. I maj see, 


1. We may see. 


2. Thou mayst see. 


2.. You may see. 


He maj see ; 

4* 


3. They may see. , 
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ImperfBct Tense. 
Singular. Plural 

1. I might see, 1. We might see, 

2. Thou mightst see, 2. You might see, 
8. He might see; 3. They might see. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I may have seen, 1. We may have seen, 

2« Thou mayst have seen, 2. You may have seen, 

8. He may have seen ; 3. They may have seen. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might have seen, 1. We might have seen, 

2. Thou mightst have seen, 2. You might have seen, 

3. He might have seen ; 3. They might have seen. 

SUDJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



1. 

2. 
8. 


Singular. 
If I see, 
If thou see, 
If he see; 


Present Tense. 


Pural. 

1. If we see, 

2. If you see, 

3. If they see. 


1. 
2. 
8. 


Singular. 
If I saw. 
If thou saw. 
If he saw; 


Imperfect Tense. 

1. 
2. 
3. 


Plural. 
If we saw. 
If you saw. 
If they saw. 




IMPERATIVE MOOD. 






Present Tense. 





Singular. 2. See [thou,] or Do thou see ; 

Plural. 2. See [ye or you,] or Do you see. 



PARTICIPLES. 



I. The Imperfect 2. The Perfect. 3. The Preperfect. 

Se»i. Having seen. 



Obs.— In the fiimiliar style, the second person singnlar of this verb, is 
usually fonned thns : Ind. Thon seest, Thoa saw. Thou hast seen. Thou had 
seen. Thou will see, Thou will have seen. Pot. Thou may^ see, Thou mi^ht 
see, Thou may have seen. Thou might hare seen. Suiu. K thou bm, If thoi& 
•aw. IJiP. S6e [thou,] #r Do thou see. ^ , 
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THIRD EXAMPLE. 

The irregular neuter verb BE^ conjugated affirmatively. 

Principal Parte, 



Present. Preterit. Imp, Participh 


f. Perf. Participle. 


Be. Was. Being. 


Been. 


INFINITIVE MOOD 


• 


present Tense. 




To be. 




Perfect Tense. 




To have been. 




INDICATIVE MOOD 


'• 


Present Tense. 




0vi.—B4 was formerly tused in the indicative present: as, " We he twelre 


brethren."— 6f«»., xlii, 82. "What he these two oliVe branches?"— 2«*„ 


iv, 12. But this construction is now obsolete. 




Singular. 


Plural 


1. I am, 1. 


We are. 


2. Thou art, 2. 


You are. 


3. He is; 3. 


They are. 


Imperfect Tense. 




Singular. 


Plural 


1. I was, 1. 


We were, 


2. Thou wast,* 2. 


You were, 


3. He was; 3. 


Thej were. 


Perfect Tense. 




Singular. 


Plural 


1. I have been, 1. 


We have been, 


2. Thou hast been, 2. 


You have been, 


a He has been; 3. 


They have been. 


Pluperfect Tense. 




Singular. 


Plural 


1. I had been, 1. 


We had been, 


2. Thou hadst been, 2. 


You had been, 


3. He had been; 3. 


They had been. 



* Wsri is sometimes nsed indicatlvelv for wattf tM, 
♦* Vainly uert thou w^r—Byron, 
•* Whate'er thou art or «o0rl''— /dL 
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First-future Tense. 
Singular, Plural, 

1. 1 shall be, 1. We shall be, 

2. Thou wilt be, 2. You will be, 

3. Ho will be; 3. They will be. 

Second-future Tense. 
- Singular, PluraL 

1. I shall have been, 1. We shall have been, 

2. Thou wilt have been, 2., You will have been, 
S. lie will have been ; 3. They wiD have been. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may be, * 1. We may be, 

2. Thou mayst be, 2. You may be, 

3. He may be ; 3. They may be. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. PluraL 

1. I might be, 1. We might be, 

2. Thou mightst be, 2. You might be, 
1 3. He might be ; 3- They might be. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. PluraL 

1. I may have been, 1. We may have been, 

2. Thou mayst have been, 2. You may have been, 

3. He may have been ; 3. They may have been. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. PluraL 

1. I might have been, 1. We might have been, 

2. Thou mightst have been, 2. You might have been, 

3. He might have been ; 3. They might have been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular, PluraL 

1. If I be, 1. If we be, 

2. If thou be, 2. If you be, 
%. If he be; 3. If they be. 
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Imperfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. Ifl were, , 1. If we were, 

2. If thou wert, or were, 2. If you were, 

3. If he were; 3. If they were. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 

Singular. 2. Be [thou,] or Do thou be ; 

Plural. 2. Be [ye or you,] or Do you be. 

PARTICIPLES. 

1. The Imperfect. 2. The Perfect. 3. The Preperfect, 

Being. Been. Having been. 

0b8. — In the familiar style, the second person singular of this verb is usu- 
ally formed thus : Ind. Thou art, Thou was. Thou hast been/Thou had 
been. Thou will be, Thou will have been. Pot. Thou may be, Thou might 
be, Thou may have been, Thou might have been. Subj. If thou be, If thou 
were. Imp. dq [thou,J or Do thou be. 

II. COMPOUND FORM, ACTIVE OR NEUTER. 

Active and neuter verbs may also be conjugated, by 
adding the Imperfect Participle to the auxiliary verb be, 
through all its changes ; as, I am writing — He is sitting. 
This form of the verb denotes a continuance* of the ac- 
tion or the state of being, and is, on many occasions, 
preferable to the simple form of the verB. 

Obs.— Verbs of this form have sometimes 9l passive signification ; as, "The 
books are now eellinp,'*'' — Allen's Gram.y p. 82. " It requires no motion in 
the oi^gans whilst it is /orming.^^— Murray^ s Gram^ p. 8. " "While the work 
of the temple ««m carrying on."— 2>r. J. Owen, " The deiSicns of Providence 
are carrying on." — Bp. BvUer. " We are permitted to know nothing of 
what is iransacUng in the regions above us."— i>r. Blair. Expressions of 
this kind are condemned by some critics ; but the usage is unquestionably 
of fiu" better authority, and (according to mj apprehension) in far better 
taste, than the more complex phraseology which some late writers adopt in 
its etead; as, ** The books are now being sold,'''' 

FOURTH EXAMPLE. 

The irregular active verb READ,, conjugated affirmatively in 
the Compound Form. 

Principal Parts of the Simple Verb, . 
Present. Preterit. Imp. Participle. Perf Participle, 
Bead. Eead. Beading. Head. 

* Those verbs whieh, Iq their simple Ibrm, imply continuance, do not admit the 
•impoand form ; thus we say, ^ I reaped bim ;" bat not, *' I am respeathm him.'' 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 
o be reading. 

Perfect Tense. 
To have been reading. 

INDICATIVE MQOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I am reading, 1. We are reading; 

2. Thou art reading, 2. You are reading, 
8. He is reading ; 3. They are reading. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I was reading, 1. We were reading, 

2. Thou wast reading, 2. You were reading, 

3. He was reading; 3. They were reading. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I have been reading, 1. We have been reading, 

2. Thou hast been reading, 2. You have been reading, 

3. He has been reading; 3. They have been readingi 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I had been reading, 1. We had been reading, 

2. Thou hadst been reading, 2. You had been reading, 

3. He had been reading ; 3. lliey had been reading 

Firstfuture Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall be reading, 1. We shall be reading, 

2. Thou wilt be reading, 2. You will be reading, 

3. He will be reading; 3. They will be reading. 

Second-future Tense. 

Singular. 1. I shall have been reading, 

2. Thou wilt have been reading, 

3. He will have been reading ; 
Plural 1. We shall have been reading, 

2. You will have been reading, 
3 They will have been reading. 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 
Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural 

1. I may be reading, 1. We may be reading, 

2. Thou mayst be reading, 2. You may be reading, 
a. He may be reading ; 3. They may be reading. 

Imperfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural 

1. I might be reading, 1. We might be reading, 

2. Thou mightst be reading, 2. You might be reading, 

3. He might be reading; 3. They might be reading, 

Perfect Tense. 
. Singular. 1. I may have been reading, 

2. Thou mayst have been reading, 

3. He may have been reading ; 
Plural 1. We may have been reading, 

2. You may have been reading, 

3. They may have been reading. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. 1. 1 might have been reading, 

2. Thou mightst have been reading, 

3. He might have been reading; 
Plural 1. We might have been reading, 

2. You might have been reading, 
8. They might have been reading, 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural 

1. If I be reading, 1. If we be reading, 

2. If thou be reading, 2. If you be reading, 
8, If he be reading ; 8. If they be reading. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. ^ 

1. If I were reading, 1. If we were reading, 

2. If thou wert reading, 2. If you- were reading, 

3. If he were reading ; 8. If they were reading. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD, 

Present Tense. 

Sing, 2. Be [thou] reading, or Do thou be reading; 

Phir, 2. Be [ye or you] reading, or Do you be Beading. 
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PARTICIPLES. 

1. The Imperfect. 2. The Perfect. 3. The Preperfect. 

Being reading. Having been reading. 

Obs.— In the familiar style, the teoond penon sin^^lar of this verb, if 
ttsuidly formed than : Ind. Thoa art reading, Thoa was reading, Thoa hast 
been reading, Thoa had been readmg, Thou will be reading, Thou will hava 
been reading. Pot. Thou niaj be reading. Thou might be reading, Thoa 
may have been reading, Thou might have oeon reading. Subj. If thou be 
reading, If thou were reading. Imp. Be [thoa] reading, or Do thou be reading. 

III. FORM OF PASSIVE VERBS. 

. Passive verbs, in English, are always of a compound 
form ; being made from active-transitive verbs, by add- 
ing the Perfect Participle to the auxiliary verb be, 
through all its changes: thus, from the active-transitive 
verb fovc, is formed the passive verb be loved. 

Obs. 1.— a few active-intransitive verba, that merely imply motion, or 
change of condition, may bd put into this form, with a «»et/^ signification ; 
making not paativ^ but neuter verbs, which express nothing more than the 
, Btate which results from, the change : as, I af» <x>m«; He U risen; They an 
fallen. Our ancient writers, after the manner of the French, very freauently 
employed this mode of coniugation in a neuter sense ; but, with a rew ex- 
ceptions, present usage is ciearlr in favour of the auxiliary Aom in preferenoe 
to^, whenever the verb formed with the perfect participle is not passive ; 
as. They have arrived— not. They are arrived. 

Obs. 2.— Passive verbs may be distinguished fh>m neuter verbs of the same 
form, by a reference to the agent or mstrument ; which frequently is, and 
always may be, expressed after passive verbs : but which never is, and never 
can be. expressed aftei neuter verbs : as, ** The thief has been oa^ht ^ th$ 
^^icero"—^^ Pem are made wUh a knife,^^ 

FIFTH EXAMPLE. 
The regular passive verb BE L VED^ conjugated affirmatively. 

Principal Parts of the Active Verb, 

Present. Preterit. Imper. Participle. Perfect Par HcipU. 

LoYOb Loyed« Loving. Loved* 

INTTNITIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

To be loved. 

Perfect Tense. 

To have been loved, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1, I am loved, 1. We are loved, 

2. Thou art loved, 2. You are loved, 
8. He is loved; 8. They are ipved. , 
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Imperfect Tense, 
Singular, Plural 

1. 1 was loved, 1. We were loved, 

2. Thou wast loved, 2. You were loved, 

3. He was loved ; 3. They were loved. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular Plural 

1. 1 have been loved, 1. We have been loved, 

2. Thou hast been loved, 2. You have been loved, 
8. He has been loved ; 3. They have been loved* 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural, 

1. 1 had been loved, ^ 1. We had been loved, 

2. Thou hadst been loved, 2. You had been loved, 

3. He had been loved ; 3. They had been loved. 

First-future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall be loved, 1. We shall be loved, 

2. Thou wilt be loved, 2. You will be loved, 

3. He will be loved; 3. They will be loved. 









Second-J 


■uture Tense. 




Singular. 1. 
2. 
3. 


I shall have been loved, 
Thou wilt have been loved, 
He will have been loved ; 




Plural 1. 
2. 
3. 


We shall have been loved. 
You will have been loved, 
They will have been loved. 








POTENTIAL MOOD. 






Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural 


1, 

2. 
3. 


I 

. Thou 
. He 


may 

i mayst 

may 


be loved, 
be loved, 
be loved ; 


1. We may be loved, 

2. You may be loved, 

3. They may be loved 



Imperfect Tense. * 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might beloved, 1. We might be loved, 

2. Thou mightst be loved, 2. You might be loved, 
8. He might be loved ; 3. They might be loved« 
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P&rfed Tense. 
Singular. 1. 1 may have been loved, 

2. Thou mayst have been loved, 

3. He may have been loved ; 

Plural, I. We may have been loved, 

2. You may have been loved, 

3. They may have been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. I. I might have been loved, 

2. Thou mightst have been loved, 

3. He might have been loved ; 

Plural. 1. We might have been loved, 

2. You might have been loved, 

3. They might have been loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I beloved, 1. If we beloved, 

2. If thou be loved, 2. If you be loved, 

3. If he beloved; 3. If they be loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. Ifl were loved, 1. If we were loved, 

2. If thou wert loved, 2. If you were loved, 

3. If he were loved; 3. If they were lovedL 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. 2. Be [thou] loved, or Do thou be loved ; 

Plural. 2. Be [ye or you] loved, or Do you be loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

1. The Imperfect. 2. The Perfect. 3. The Preperfect. 

Being loved. Loved. Having been loved. 

Ob8. — In the familiar style, the second person singular of this verb, in 
nsually formed thus : Ind. Thou art loved. Thou was loved. Thou hast been 
loved. Thou had been loved. Thou will be loved, Thou will have been loved. 
Pot. Thou may be loved, Tnou might be loved, Thou may have been loved, 
Thou might have been loved. Subj. If thou be loved, If thou were loved. 
Imp. Bo [thouj loved, or Do thou be loved. 

IV. FORM of' NEGATION. 

A verb is conjugated 7iegaiiuely^ by placing the adverb 
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not after it, or after the first auxiliary ; but the infinitive 
and participles take the negative first : as, 

Inf. Not to love, Not to have loved. Ind. I love not, or I 
do not love, I loved not, or I did not love, I have not loved, 
I had not loved, 1 shall not love, I shall not have loved. Pot. 
1 may, can,* or must not love ; 1 might, could, would, or should 
not love, 1 may, can, or must not have loved ; I might, could, 
-would, or should not have loved. Subj. Jf 1 love not If I loved 
not. Part. Not loving. Not loved. Not having loved. 

V. FORM OF QUESTION. 

A verb is conjugated interrogatively, in the indicative 
and potential moods, by placing the nominative after it, 
or after the first auxiliary : as, 

Imo. Do I love ? Did I love ? Have I loved ? Had I loved ? 
Shall I love? Shall I have loved? Pot. May, can, or must I 
love 1 Might, could, would, or should 1 love ? May, can, or 
must I have loved^ Might, could, would, or should I have 
loved 1 

VI. FORM OF QUESTION WITH NEGATION. 

A verb is conjugated interrogatively and negatively, in the 
indicative and potential moods, by placing the nomina- 
tive and the adverb not after the verb, or after the first 
auxiliary: as, 

Ind. Do 1 not love ? Did 1 not love ? Have I not loved ? 
Had I not loved 1 Shall I not love 1 Shall I not have loved ? 
Pot. May, can, or must I not love 1 Might, could, would, or 
should I not love? May, can, or must I not have loved? Might, 
could, would, or should I not have loved ? 

IRREOULAR VERBS. 

An irregular verb is a verb that does not form the pre- 
terit and perfect participle by assuming dor ed; as, see^ 
saw, seeing, seen. 

Obs. 1.— When tlie verb ends in a sharp consonant, t is sometimes im- 
properly subfititated for ed, rntik\n^ the preterit and tne perfect participle 
irregular in spelling, when they are not so m sound: as, distrett for aiUreased, 
tost for tasfied^ miat lor mixed, cruckt for cracked, 

Obs. 2. — When the verb ends with a smooth consonant, the substitution 
of * for ed produces an irregularity in sound, as well as in writing. In some 

• Wbenpower Is denied, can and not are united to prevent amblgruity; as, " I can' 
tutt go.'* But when the power is affirmed, and something else is denied, the words 
arc written separately; a«, "The Christian apoloj^ist cofii not merely expose the utter 
baseneea of the infidel assertion, but he haa positive ground for erecting an opposite 
and confronting assertion in its place."— Dr. CfuOmsri, 
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■nob irreffalarities, the poets are indnlged for tbo sake of rhyme ; bat the 
beHt Rpealerb aud writers of proAC prefer the regalar form wherever good use 
has sanctioDed it : thus, Uarned is better than learnt ; biimedj than burnt ; 
pennedy than pent: cibwrbed, than absorpl; tpeUed, than tpeU; •melledj than 
tmelt ; thongh both forms are allowable. 

Obs. 8. — Several of the irreffolar verba are varioasly used bv the best so- 
thors ; and many preterits ana partidplea which were formerly iu good use, 
are now obsolete, or becoming so. 

Obs. 4.— The simple irre^lar verbs are about 130 in number, and are 
nearly all monosyllables. They are derived from the Saxon, in which laa- 
guage they are also, for the most part, irregular. 

Obs. 5. — The following alphabetical list exhibits the simple irregular verbs, 
as they are how generally used. In this list, and also in that of the redau^ 
dant verbs, those preterits and participles wnich are supposed to be prefer- 
able, and best supported by authorities, are placed first. Nearly all com^ 
pounds that follow the form of their simple verbs, or derivatives that follow 
their primitives, are purposely omitted m>m both tables. WeUsome and 60- 
kave^ unlike come and have, are aiway6 regular, and therefore belong not to 
either list. Some words which are obaolete, have also been omitted, thai 
the learner might not mistake them for words in present use. Some of thoM 
which are placed last, are now little used. 



LIST OP THE IRRBGULAE VERBS. 



Present. 

Abide, 

Arise, 

Be, 

Bear, 

Beat, 

Begin, 

Behold, 

Beseech, 

Beset, 

Bid, 

Bide, 

Bind, 

Bite, 

Bleed, 

Blow, 

Break, 

Breed, 

Bring, 

Burst, 

Buy, 

Cast, 

Chide, 

Choose, 

Cleave, f 

Cling, 



PreteriL 

abode, 

arose, 

was, 

bore or bare, 

beat, 

began, 

beheld, 

besought, 

beset, 

bid or bade, 

bode, 

bound, 

bit, 

bled, 

blew, 

broke, 

bred, 

brought, 

burst, 

bought, 

cast, 

chid, 

chose, 

cleft or clove, 

clung, 



Imp. Participle, 
abiding, 
arising, 
being, 
bearing, 
beating, 
beginning, 
beholding, 
beseeching. 



bidding, 
biding, 
binding, 
biting, 
bleeding, 
blowing, 
breaking, 
breeding, 
' bringing, 
bursting, 
buying, 
casting, 
chiding, 
choosing, 
cleaving, 
clinging. 



Perfect Participle, 

abode. 

arisen. 

been. 

borne or bom.* 

beaten or beat. 

begun. 

beheld. 

besought. 

beset. 

bidden or bid. 

bode. 

bound. 

bitten or bit. 

bled. 

blown. 

broken. 

bred. 

brought 

burst 

bought 

cast 

chidden or diid* 

chosen. 

cleft or cloven. 

clung. 



* Borne slgnlfles carried ; bom signifies brought forth, 

t Cleave^ to eplU^ is inregalar, as above ; deaoe^ to sticky is regalar, but clave was 
formerly used in the preterit, for cleaoecL 
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I^eient 


PreterU, 


Imp. Participl 


e. Perfect Participle, 


Creep, 


crept. 


creeping. 


crept 


Cut, 


cut, 


cutting, 


cut. 


Come, 


came, 


coming, 


come. 


Cost, 


cost, 


costing, 


cost. 


Deal, 


dealt. 


dealing. 


dealt. 


Do, 


did, 


doing, 


done. 


Draw, 


drew, 


drawing. 


drawn. 


Drink, 


drank. 


drinking. 


dnmk or drank. 


Drive, 


drove, 


driving, 


driven. 


Eat, 


ate or 6at, 


eating. 


eaten or 6at 


^FaU, 


feU, 


falling, 


fallen. 


Feed, 


fed. 


feeding. 


fed. 


Feel, 


felt, 


feeling, 


felt. 


Fight, 


fought, 


fighting, 


fought 


Find, 


found, 


finding. 


found. 


Flee, 


fled. 


fleeing, 


fled. 


Fling, 


flung. 


flinging, 


flung. 


Freeze, 


froze, 


freezing. 


frozen. 


Fly, 


flew. 


flying* 


flown. 


Forbear, 


forbore, 


forbearing. 


forborne. 


Forsake, 


forsook, 


forsaking, 


forsaken. 


^*' 


got, 


getting, 


got or gotten. 


Give, 


gave. 


giving. 


given. 


Go, 


went. 


going, 
grinding. 


gone. 


Grind, 


ground, 


ground. 


Grow, 


p-ew. 


growing, 


yrown. 


Have, 


lad. 


laving. 


lad. 


Hear, 


heard, 


hearing. 


heard. 


Hide, 


hid, 


hiding. 


hidden or hid. 


Hit, 


hit. 


hitting. 


hit 


Hold, 


held, 


holding. 


held or holden.* 


Hurt, 


hurt. 


hurting. 


hurt. 


Keep, 


kept. 


keeping. 


kept 


Know, 


knew. 


knowing. 


known. 


Lay, 


laid. 


laying, 


laid. 


Lead, 


led, 


leading. 


led. 


Leave, 


left. 


leaving. 


left 


Lend, 


lent, 


lending. 


lent 


Let, 


let. 


letting. 


let 


Lie, (toregt,)lay, 


lying, 


lain. 


Lose, 


lost. 


losing. 


lost. 


Hake, 


made. 


making. 


made. 


Mean, 


meant, 


meaning. 


meant 


Meet, 


met, 


meeting. 


met. 



* *• JSbUten is not in (i^eneral use ; and is chiefly employed by attorneya," — Cfrombie, p. 
IM. Wellfl marks this word as "obsolescent.^'— /ScAoo; Oram., p. 103. L. Murray 
rejected it^ bat Lowth gave it alone, as a participle, and Aeld only as aiqreterit. 
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PreaetU, 

Outdo, 

Pay, 

Put, 

Read, 

Rend, 

Rid, 

Ride, 

Ring, 

Rise, 

Run, 

Say, 

See, 

Seek, 

SeU, 

Send, 

Set, 

Shake, 

Shed, 

Shoe, 

Shoot, 

Shut, 

Shred, 

Shrink, 

Sing, 

Sink, 

Sit, 

Slay, 

Sleep, 

Slide, 

SUng, 

Slink, 

Smite, 

Speak, 

Spend, 

Spin, 

Spit, 

Spread, 

Spring, 

Stand, 

Steal, 

Stick, 

Sting, 

Stride, 



PreterU, 


Imp. PartUipU. Perfect ParticipU. 


outdid. 


outdoing, 


outdone. 


paid. 


paying. 


paid. 


put. 


putting. 


put. 


read. 


reading. 


read. 


rent. 


rending. 


rent* 


rid. 


ridding. 


rid. 


rode. 


riding, 


ridden or rode. 


rang <?r rung. 


ringing, 


rung. 


rose, 


rismg. 


risen. 


ranewnm. 


runnmg. 


run. 


said. 


saying, 


said. 


saw, 


seeing. 


seen. 


rr 


seekmg. 


sought 


seUing, 


sold. 


sent, 


sending, 


SQnt 


set,. 


setting. 


set 


shook. 


shaking. 


shaken. 


shed. 


shedding. 


shed. 


shod, 


shoeing. 


shod.t 


shot. 


shooting. 


shot 


shut. 


shutting. 


shut 


shred, 


shredding. 


shred. 


shrunk or shrank, 


shrinking. 


shrunk or shrunken. 


sung or sang. 


singing, 
sinking. 


sung, 
sunk. 


sat. 


sittmg. 


sat 


slew. 


slaying. 


slain. 


slept. 


sleeping. 


slept 

slid or slidden. 


slid, 


sliding. 


slung, 
slunk. 


slinging, 
slinking. 


slung, 
slunk. 


smote. 


smiting. 


smitten or smit 


spoke. 


speaking. 


spoken. 


spent, 


spending, 


spent. 


spun. 


spinning. 


spun. 


spit or spat. 


spitting. 


spit or spitten. 


spread. 


spreading, 


spread. 


sprung or sprang. 


springing. 


sprung. 


stood. 


standing. 


stood. 


stole. 


stealing. 


stolen. 


stuck. 


sticking. 


stuck. 


stung, 
strode. 


stinging, 
striding. 


stung. 

stridden or strid. { 



* Perhaps there is aathority Bofflcient to place the verb rend among fhoee which are 
redundant. See, in the Giammar of Ene^h Grammara, four eacamples of the r^olar 
form, "r«nd«rf.*» 

t " Shoe, 9hoed or shod, ahoeing, shoed or ahod.^^— Old Qram,^ by W. Ward, p. 64 ; 
and FowUl'9 Tnie SnfflisA Oram.y p. 46. 

t 'the verb striOe, and its derlTBtiTe beetrtOet each of which is used in two irreg«Ha 
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rresent. 


PreteHt 


Imp, Participle, Perfect Participle, 


Strike, 


struck, 


striking, 


struck or stricken. 


Strive, 


strove. 


striving, 


striven. 


Sweep, 


swept, 


sweeping, 


swept. 


Swear, 


swore. 


swearing, 


sworn. 


Swim, 


swum <?r.swam, 




swum. 


Swing, 


swung. 


swinging. 


swung. 


Take, 


took, 


taking. 


taken. 


Teach, 


taught. 


teaching. 


taught. 


Tear, 


tore. 


tearing, 


torn. 


Tell, 


told. 


telling. 


told. 


Think, 


thought, 


thinking. 


thought 


Throw, 


threw. 


throwing. 


thrown. 


Thrust^ 


thrust. 


thrusting, 


thrust. 


Tread, 


trod, 


treading. 


trodden or trod. 


Wear, 


wore, 


wearing, 


worn. 


Weave, 


wove. 


weaving, 


woven. 


Weep, 


wept. 


weeping, 


wept 


Wm, 


won. 


winning. 


won. 


Wind, 


wound, 


winding, 


wound. 


Wring, 


wrung, . 


wringing, 


wrung. 


Write, 


wrote, 


writing, 


written.* 



REDUNDANT VERBS. 

A rechindani verb is a verb that forms the preterit or 
the perfect participle in two or more ways, and so as to 
be both re^lar and irregular; as, thrive^ thrived or 
throve^ thrwrng^ thri/ved or thriven. Of this class of 
verbs, there are about sixty-live, besides sundry deriva- 
tives and compounds. 

Obs. 1. — Those irregnlar verba which have more than one form for tli6 
preterit or for the perfect participle, are in aome sense redundant; bnt; as 
there is no occasion to make a distinct chkSB of snch as have doable forms 
that are never regular, these redundancies are either included in the preced- 
ing list of the simple irregular verbs, or omitted as being improper to be 
now recognized for good English. A few old preterits, or participles may 
perhaps be accounted good English in the solemn style, which are not so in 
the &miliar : as, " And none ^pake a word unto him. ' ' — Job, n, 13. * * When 
I brake the five loaves." — Marie ^ viii, 19. "Serve me till I Iwve eaten and 
drunkenJ*^ — Luke, zvii^ "It was not possible that he should be Twlden 
of it " — ActSy ii, 2i. " Thou c€utedtt them down into destruction. ''—JF^a2m«, 



formfl, show alao a tendenpy to become redundant. "He will find the political hobby 

which he has bestrided no child^s nag." — The Vanguard^ a Newspaper, 

^ Thzongh the pressed nostril specbadle-beairid.^ — Cowper, 

" A lank haired hunter ttridedJ"— WhiUier'e Sabbath Scene, 

* ** Writ and wrote were formerly often need as parfcioiples, and tcrtt also as a pr^ 

tarit, bat tbey are now geaemUy diaoontiaaed by good written."— TToroMtor'* Diet, 
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Ixziii, 18. " Behold I was shapen in iniquity/* — lb., li, 5. "A meat-offer- 
ing baken in the oven." — LevUicit8y ii, 4. 

** With casted alough, ana fresh celerity/* — Shaky^eare, 
"Thy dreadful vow, loaden with death.** — Additon. 

Obs. 3. — The list which is given below, (one that originated with 6. B., 
and was prenared with great care,) exhibits the redundimt verbs as they are 
now generally used, or as they may be used without grammatical impro- 
priety. If the reader would see authorities for the forms admitted^ he may 
find a ^eat number cited in Brown* s largest Grammar. No words are in- 
serted m the following table, but such as some modem authors conntenanoe. 
A word is not necessarily unfframmatical by reason of having a rival form 
that is more common ; nor is every thing to be repif^ted which some few 
grammarians condemn. 

Ob8. 3.— This school grammar, as now revised hy the author in 1854, ex- 
hibits the several classes of verbs in the same manner as does the Grammar 
of ISnglish Grammars, which was first published in 1851. All former lists 
of our irregular and redundant verbs are, in many respects, defective and 
erroneous ; nor is it claimed for those which are here presented, that they 
are absolutely perfect. I trust, however, they are much nearer to perfec- 
tion, than are any earlier ones. Amon^ the many individuals who have 
{mblished schemes of these verbs, none have been more respected and f ol- 
owed than Lowth, Murray, and Crombie ^ yet are these authors* lists sev- 
erally faulty in respect to as many as sixty or seventy of the words m 
question, though the whole number but little exceeds two hundred, and is 
commonly reckoned less than one hundred and eighty. 

Obs. 4. — The grammatical points to be settled or taught by these tables, 
are very manv. They are more numerous than all the preterits and perfect 
participles which the lists exhibit ; because the mere absence therefrom of 
auy form of preterit or perfect participle implies its condemnation, and 
the omission nrom both, of any entire verb, suggests that it is always regu- 
lar. 
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X 



Present 

Awake, 

Belay, 

Bend, 

Bereave, 

Bet, 

Betide, 

Blend, 

Bless, 

Build, 

Bum, 

Catch, 

Clothe, 

Crow, 

Curse, 

Dare, 

Dig, 

Dream, 



PreterU. 
awoke or awaked, 
belaid or belayed, 
bent or bended, 
bereft or bereaved,, 
betted or bet, 
betided or betid, 
blended or blent, 
blessed or blest, 
built or builded, 
burned or burnt, 
caught or catched, 
clothed or clad, 
crowed or crew, 
cursed or curst, 
dared or durst, 
dug or digged, 
dreamed or drSamt, 



Imperf. Participle. 



awaking, 

belaying, 

bendinj^, 

bereaving, 

betting, 

betiding, 

blending, 

blessing, 

building, 

burning, 

catchix^^, 

clothing, 

crowing, 

cursing, 

daring, 

digginpr, 

dreaming. 



Perfect Participle, 
awoke or awaked, 
belaid or belayed, 
bent or bended, 
bereft or bereaved, 
betted or bet. 
betided or betid, 
blended or blent, 
blessed or blest, 
built or builded. 
burned or burnt, 
cauffht or catched. 
clothed or clad, 
crowed. 

cursed or curst, 
dared. 

dug or dliigged. 
dreamed or drSamt. 



* The list inaoled by the author contained ninetjf-seven verbs, of which tweniif-ly>o 
have, in this edition, been placed in the list of simple irr^alar yerba, and nine omitted 
from both lists afi regrular. The remaining sixty-six include all that, in a school text- 
book, it seems proper to retain ; for, whatever authority may exist for considering each 
forms as bknoed, freezea^ bursted^ weepe<l, etc., a.s sanctioned by past usage, [Bee 
BrmmCH Grammar of C/rammars^] they cannot be deemed as orammaUcaUy proper at 
the present time, when they have become entirely obsolete. — EdUorr> 
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Present, 

Dress, 

Dwell, 

Geld, 

Gild, 

Gird, 

Grave, 

Hang, 

Heave, 

Hew, 

Kneel, 

Knit, 

Ijade, 

Lean, 

lieap, 

Learn, 

Light, 

Mow, 

Pen, (to coop,) 

Quit, 

Rap, 

Heave, 

Rive, 

Roast, 

Saw. 

Seetne, 

Shave, 

Shear, 

Shine, 

Show, 

SHt, 

Smell, 

Sow, 

Speed, 

Spell, 

Spill, 

SpUt, 

Spoil, 

Stave, 

String, 

Strow, 

Sweat, 

Swell, 

Thrive, 

Wax, 

Wet, 

Wont, 

Work, 



Preterit. 
dressed or dxwt, 
dwelt or dwelled, 
gelded or gjelt, 
gilded or gUt. 
girt or girded, 



Imperf. Participle. Perfect Participle. 



or hung, 
heaved or hove, 
hewed, 

knelt or kneeled, 
knit or knitted, 
laded, 

leaned or ISant, 
leaped or ISapt, 
learned or learnt, 
lighted or lit, 
XQowed, 

penned or pent, 
quitted or quit, 
rapped, 
reit or reaved, 
rived, 

zoast or roasted, 
sawed, 

seethed or sod,* 
shaped, 
shaved. 

sheared or shore, 
shone or shined, 
showed, 
slit or sHtted, 
smelled er smelt, 
sowed, 

sped or speeded, 
spelled or spNelt, 
spilled or spilt, 
split or sphtted, 
spoiled or spoilt, 
staved or stove, 
staid or stayed, 
strung, 
strewed, 

sweat or sweated, 
swelled, 

throve or thrived, 
wa^ipd, 

wet or wetted, 
wont, 
worked or wrought. 



dressing, 

dwelling, 

gelding, 

gilding, 

girding, 

graving, 

hanging, 

heaving, 

hewing, 

kneeling, 

knitting, 

lading, 

leaning, 

leaping, 

learning, 

lighting, 

mowing, 

penning, 

quitting, 

rapping, 

reavmg, 

riving, 

roastmg, 

sawing, 

seething, 

shaping, 

shaving, 

shearing, 

shining, 

showing, 

slitting, 

smelling, 

sowing, 

speedmg, 

spelling, 

spilling, 

splitting, 

spoiling, 

staving, 

staying, 

Btrmging, 

strewing, 

sweating, 

swelling, 

thriving, 

waxing, 

wetting, 

wonting, 

working, 



dressed or drest. 
dwelt or dwelled. ^ 
gelded or gelt. / 

gilded or gUt. 
girt or girded. 

graven or graved, 
anged or nung. 
heaved or hoven. 
hewed or hewn, 
knelt or kneeled, 
knit or knitted, 
laded or laden, 
leaned or ISant. 
leaped or ISapt. 
learned or learnt, 
lighted or Ut. 
mowed or mown, 
penned or pent, 
quitted or quit, 
rapped or rapt, 
reit or reaveo. 
riven or rived, 
roast or roasted, 
sawed or sawn, 
seethed or sodden, 
shaped or shapen. 
shaved or shaven, 
sheared or shorn, 
shone or shined. 
shown or showed, 
slit or slitted. 
smelled or smelt, 
sown or sowed, 
sped or speeded, 
spelled or spelt, 
spilled or spilt. 
BpUt or sphtted. 
sx>oiled or spoilt 
staved or stove, 
staid or stayed, 
strung or stringed, 
strewed or strown. 
sweat or sweated, 
swelled or swollen, 
thriven or thrived, 
waxed or waxen. 
wet or wetted, 
wont or wonted, 
worked or wrought. 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 



A defectwe verb is a verb that forms no participles, 
and is used in but few of the moods and tenses ; as, be- 
toarey ought^ quoth. 
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Obs.— When any of the principal parts of a verb are wanting, the tenses 
usually derived from those parts are also, of coarse, wantmg. All the anzU- 
lanes, except do, be, and havs, are defective ; but, as auxiliaries, they become 
parts of other verbs, and do not need the parts which are technically said to 
be ^^wtntin(fJ'^ The following brief catalogue contains all our defective 
verbs, except me^inis^ with its preterit methmtgU, which is not only defect- 
ive, but impersonal, irregular, and deservedly obsolescent. 

LIST OP THE DEFECTIVE VEBBS. 



x^Teeent, 


PreterU. 


Pretend, 


Preterit. 


Beware, 




ShaU, 


should. 




Can, 


could. 


Will, 


would. 


May, 


might. 


Quoth, 


quoth. 


Must, 


must. 


Wis, 


wist. 


Ought, 


ought 


Wit, 


wot 



Obs. l^-^Bewire is not used in the indicative present. Muei is never varied 
in termination. Ouahi is invariable, except in the solemn style, where wo 
find oughtest. WiU is sometimes used as a prindpal verb, and as such iff 
regular and complete. Quoth is used only in ludicrous language, and is not 
varied. It seems to be properly the third person singular of the present 9 
for it ends in th, and fttod was formerly used as the preterit: as, 
" Yea, so sayst thou, (quod Troylus,) alas V^^CJutucer, 

Obs. 2. — Wts, preterit vnst, to know, to think, to suppose, to imagine, ap- 
pears to be now nearly or quite obsolete ; but it seems proper to explain it, 
because it is found in the Bible : as, " I wist not, brethren, that he was tho 
high priesV^^ActSy xxiii, 5. ** He himself * teiet not that nis fkce shone.^ " 
— Zi/^ qfSchiUer, p. iv. Wit. to know, and tcot. knew, are also obsolete 
except in the phrase towU; wnich, being taken abstractly, is equivalent to 
the adverb namely, or to the phrase, iJuU is to say, 

Obs. 8. — Some verbs from the nature of the subject to which they refer, 
can be used only^ in the third person singular: as. It rains ; it snows; n 
freezes ; it hails ; it lightens ; it tMrnders, These nave been called ianpersonal 
verbs. The neuter pronoun it, which is always used before them, does not 
seem to represent any noun, but, in connexion with the verb, merely to ex- 
press a state of things. ^ 



CHAPTER yn.— OF PARTICI?LES, 

A Participle is a word derived from a verb, partici- 
pating the properties of a verb, and of an adjective or a 
noun ; and is generally formed by adding ing, d, or ed^ 
to the verb : thus, from the verb rule, are formed threa 
participles, two simple and one compound; as, 1. ruling^ 
2. ruled, 3. having ruled 

Obs. 1.— Almost all verbs and participles seem to have their very «8senoo 
in motion, or the mnvation ofmotwn — in aeting, or ceasing to aet. And to oU 
motion and rest, Ume a.nd place are necessary concomitants ; nor are the ideaa 
of degree and manner oftea irrelevant. Hence the use of tenses and of ad' 
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merbs. For whatsoever comes to pass, must come to pass sometime and some- 
wTiere; and, in every event, something must be aflected sorMwhat and some- 
hyuD. Hence it is evident that those grammarians are right, who say, that 
^^aU parHciplea imply time,'''' Bat it does not follow that the English par^ 



work ; it no more suggests the time^ than the placsj degree^ or manner of their 
work. All these circumstances require other words to express them ; as, 
** Men now here awhaxiTdXy labouring mmh to little purpose." 

Obs. 2. — ^Participles retain the ees&nJtial meaning of their verbs ; and, UI:e 
verbs, are either adim4ransUivej active-mtransit^ve^ passive, or neuter, in 
their signification. Jor this reason, many have classed them wiOi the verbs. 
But then- formal Jkeanmg is obviously different. They convey no affirma- 
tion, but usuaHy''^relate to nouns or pronouns, like ac^ectwes, except when 
they are joined with auxiliaries to form the compound tenses ; or when they 
have in part the nature of substantives, like the Latin gerunds. Hence 
Bome have injudiciously ranked them with the adjectives. We have as- 
signed them a separate place among the parts of speech, because experience 
has shown that it is expedient to do so. 

Obs. 3.— The English partidples are all derived from the roots of their 
respective verbs, and do not, hke those of some other languages, take then* 
names from the tetises. They are reckoned among the principal parts in the 
conjugation of their verbs, and many of the tenses are formed from them. 
In the compound forms of conjugation, they are found alike in all the tenses. 
They do not therefore, of themselves, express any particular time ; but they 
denote the state of the being, action, or passion^ m regard to its progress or 
completion. [See remarks on the Participles^ vn the JPort-Boyal Latin and 
Oreek Grammars,] 

CLASSES. 

English verbs have severally three participles ; which 
have been very variously denominated, perhaps the most 
accurately thus : the Imperfect, the Perfect^ and the Pre- 
jperfect Or, as their order is undisputed, they may be 
conveniently called the Firsts the Second, and the Third. 

I. The Imperfect Participle is that which ends com- 
monly in ing^ and implies a continuance of the being, 
action, or passion ; as, being ^ loving ^ seeing^ writing — being 
lovedj being seen, being writing. 

n. The Perfect Participle is that which ends commonly 
in ed or en, and implies a completion of the being, action, 
or passion ; as, been, hved, seen, turitten. 

III. The Preperfect Participle is that which takes the 
si^ having, and implies a premms completion of the 
bSng, action, or passion ; as, having hved, having seen^ 
having written — having been loved, having been writing^ 
having been written. 

The First or Imperfect Participle, when simple, is al- 
ways formed by adding ing to the radical verb ; as look, 
looking: when compound, it is formed by prefixing bein(f 
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to some otber simple participle ; as, being reading^ being 
ready being completed. 

The Second or Perfect Participle is always simple, and 
is regularly formed by adding d or ed to the radical 
verb : those verbs from which it is formed otherwise, 
are inserted in the list as being irregular or redundant. 

The ?%trd or Preper/^c^ Participle is always compound, 
and is formed by prefixing having to the perfect, when 
the compound is double, and having been to the perfect 
or the imperfect, when the compound is triple : as, hav- 
ing spoken^ having been spoken^ having been speaking. 

0b8. 1. — Some have sapposed that both the simple participles denoto 
present Ume^' some have supposed that the one denotes present, and tho 
other, past time ; some have sapposed that neither has any regard to time ; 
and some have supposed that both are of all times. In regard to the man- 
ner of their signification, some have supposed the one to be active and tho 
other to be passive ; some have supposed the participle in inff to be active 
or neuter, and the other active or passive ; and some have supposed that 
either of them may be active, passive, or neuter. Nor is there any more 
unanimity amonff grammarians, in respect to the compounds. Hence several 
different names nave been loosely given to each of the participles ; and some- 
times with manifest impropriety ; as when Buchanan, in his conjugations, 
calls being Active — and beeriy having been, and having had, Passive. Tho 
First participle has been called the Present, the Imperfect, the Active, the 
Present active, the Present passive, the Present neuter ; the Second has been 
called the Perfect, the Past, the Passive, the Perfect active, the Perfect pas- 
sive, the Perfect neuter ; and the Third has been called the Compound, the 
Compound active, the Compound passive, the Compound perfect, the Plu- 
perfect, the Preterperfeot, the Preperfect. But the application of a name is 
of little consequence, so that the thin^ itself be rightly understood by the 
learner. Grammar should be taught in a style at once neat and plain, clear 
and brief. Upon the choice of his terras the writer has bestowed much re- 
flection ; yet he finds it impossible either to please everybody, or to explain 
all the reasons for preference. 
y Obs. 2. — The participle va\ig represents the action or state as continuing 
f and ever incomplete; it is theiefore rightly termed the Impebfeot participle : 
whereas the participle in ed ^wa^s has reference to the action as d/oms and 
eonvplete ; and is by proper cod iradistinetion called the Pebfect participle. It 
is hardly necessary to add, thi t the terms perfect and imperfect, as thus ap- 
have no reference to time, or to those tenses of 
not very accurately) named by these epithets, 
denote time, and are in a kind of oblique con- 



plied to the English participles 
the verb which are usually (bu 
The terms jpresent 9xidipast do 



tradistmction ; but how well tl ev apply to the participles may be seen by tho 
following texts : ** God was in Christ, reconeUvna the world unto himseli." — 
" We pray you in Christ's stei i, be ye reconciled to God." — St. Foul, 

Obs. 8. — The participle in in r has, by many, been called the Present parti- 
ciple. But it is as applicable t > past or future, as to present time : otherwise 
such expressions as, " I had b( bu writing^^* — " I shall be writing,'* would bo 
solecisms. It has aiso been called the active participle. But it is not alwa} s 
active, even when derived from an active verb : for such expressions a?. 
" The goods are selling,^^ — "The ships are now building,^'' are in use, and 
not witnout authority. The distinguishing characteristic of this participle is, 
that it denotes an unfinished ann progressive state of the being, action, o» 
passion; it is therefore properly uenominated the Imperfect participle. ^ If 
the term were applied with referetice to time, it would be no more objection- 
able than the word present, and would be equally supported by>the usag^ of 
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the Oreeh linguists. This name is approved bj^ Murray y* and adopted bv 
several of the more recent grammarians. See the works of I>r, Crombie^ J. 
GranL T. 0. Churchill, B, Jliley, B. IL Smart, M. Harrison, W. G. Lewis, 
J. M. M'Calloch, E. Eazen, JV, BuOer, D. B. Towtr, W, S, Wells, a W. and 
J. a Sanders. 

Obs. 4.— The participle in e^, as is mentioned above, denotes a completion 
of the being, action, or passion, and should therefore be denominated tho 
PKBrECT participle. But this completion may be spoken of as present^ past. 

► ^n*e*, and makes no distinction of 



or future, for tne participle itself nas no t 

time, nor should tne name be supposed to refer to the perfect tense. The 
jt^^dc^ participle of transitive verbs^ being used in the formation of passive 
verbs, is sometimes called the passive participle. It has a passive significa- 
tion, except when it is used in forming the compound tenses of the active 
verb. Hence the difference between the sentenceSj " I have written a let* 
ter," and, "I have a letter written;" — the former bemg equivalent to Scripti 
literas, and the latter to Sunt mihi titercB scriptoi. 

Obs. 5. — The third participle has most generally been called the Compound 
or the Compound Perfect. The latter of these terms seems to be rather objec- 
tionable on account of its length ; and against the former it may be urged 
that, in the compound forms of conjugation, the first or imperfect participle 
is a compound : as, hein^ writing, being seen. Dr. Adam calls having loved 
the perfect participle active, which he says must be rendered in Latin by the 
' * " " 'le havmcr loved, mi/um amavisset f^ but 



» verb to love, whether active or 
j7uoi3XTc, 10 vuo Eiiwi^'Lo TT v/x ^« wwAT, HuvA uv/u thls compouud. J/LoDj writcrs 
erroneously represent the participle in ing as always active, and the partici- 
ple in ^d^ as always pass* — — '^ ^ '" ^--^ — -i-'__ 

BO distinction between 
loved, place the latter wi 
participle is to be named with reference to its meaning, there is perhaps no 
better term for it than the epithet PitEPERFEor,— a word which explains it- 
Bclf, like prepaid or prerequisite. Of tho many other names, the most correct 
one is Plu^r/ect, — which is a term of very nearly the same meaning. Not 
because this compound is really of the pluperfect tense^ but because it always 
denotes being, action, or passion, that is, or was, or will be, completed before 
the doing or being of something else ; and, of course, when the latter thing 
is represented as mst^ the participle must correspond to the pluperfect tense 
of its verb ; as, ^^ Having explained her views, it was neced&ary she should ex-, 
patiate on the vanity and futility of the enjoyments promised by Pleasured" 
Jamieson^s Bhet.^ p. 181. Here iuwijig explained is ea uivalent to when she had 
ttpkUned. ^-<»» 

Obs. 6. — ^Participles often become adjectives, and are constnied before nouns 
>to denote quality. The terms so converted lorm the class of partun^nal ad- 
jectives. Words of a participial form may be regarded as adjectives. 1. 
w hen they reject the idea of time, and denote sotiiething customary or 
habitual, rather than a transient act or state ; as, A lying rogue, i. e., one 
addicted to lying. 2. When they admit adverbs of comparison ; as, A more 
learned man. ^ 3. When the^ are compounded with something that does not 
belong to the verb ; as, XLT\feding, \mjeU. There is no verb to unfeel: there- 



fore, no participle unfeeiUng or w\feU. Adjectives are generally placed before 
their nouns: participles, after them. 

Obs. 7. — ^rarticiples in mg often become nowns. When preceded by tax 
article, an adjective, or a noun or pronoun of the possessive case, they ar^ 
construed as nouns, and ought to nave no regimen. A participle immedi- 

* "The meet unexoeptionabTe distinction icAicA grammarians make between the 
participles, is. that the one points to the continaatlon of the action, passion, or state 
denoted by the verb ; and the other, to the completion of it Thus, the present par- 
ticiple signifies imperfect action, or action begun and not ended : as, * I am wrUmg ^ 
letter.* The past participle signifies stctXoiti peHjaeted, er finished: *I have vniMen a 
letter.'— * The' letter is torUten: '"''—Mwrra/g's Ora/mmar, 8vo, p. 65. "The first, [par- 
ticiple] expresses a eorMnmaUon: the others, a eom^oMiofi.^'—Wi JMen'% Qraa^ 
lima, London, m3,j^ 9^ ^ 
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ately preceded by a prcixwitlon, h not converted into a nonn, and therefore 
retaina its regimen ; as, " I thank you/or helping liimJ*^ rarticiples in this 
construction correspond with the Latin gerund, and are sometimes called 
gerundives, ' . . . , , , 

Obs. 8.— To distinguish the participle from the participial noun, the leanier 
should observe the Ibllowing/oMr things : 1. Nouns take articles and adjec- 
tives before them ; partiekMSj as such, do not. 2. Noons may govern the 
possessive case, burnot the oojective ; participles may govern the objeotivo 
case, but not the possessive. 8. Muns may be the subjects or objects of 
verbs ; pariicipUs cannot. 4. Participial nouns express actions as things ; 
participles refer actions to their agents or recipients. 

Obs. ».— To distinguish the perfect participle from the preterit of the same 
form, observe the nnse^ and see which of the auxiliary forms will express it; 
thus, lovsd for Uing loved, is a participle ; but loved for did lovs^ is a preterit 
verb. 



ANALYSIS. 

An adjective, participle, noun, or pronoun, modifying 
or completing the predicate of a sentence, and relating 
to the subject, is called an attribiite ; as, " Gold is yd- 
hw^ — "The sun is shining^ — *' Honesty is the best 
policyJ^ 

Obs. L— All verbs except to he comprehend within themselves both the 
predicate and the attribute, into which they may generally be resolved. For 
example, in the sentence ** The sun shines^" the verb shines is equivalent to 
is shining, is being the affirmative or predicative word, and shining, the at- 
tribute. 

Obs. 2.— The verb that connects the subject and the attribute, must be 
active-intransitive, passive, or neuter. It is sometimes called the copula^ 
because it couples or unites the subject and the attribute. 

Obs. 8.— The verb to be, in most cases, only afflrmi or indicates otherwisdi 
the connection existing between the subject and the attribute. When the 
latter is a noun, it may express, 1. Glass ; as, *' Cain was a murderer,^^ 
2. Identity ; as, 'f Cain was the murderer of Abel." 8. Name ; as, *< The 
child was called John^ When mere existence is predicated, the verb Im 
comprehends both the predicate and the attribute. 

Obs. 4.— Class, identity, name, or quality may be attributed to the subjeot 
in various ways : 

1. By affirming dbeotly a connection between it and tl)3 subject, as in 

the preceding examples. • 

2. By amrming it to belong to the subject, in connection with a particu- 

lar act or state of being ; as, ** She Uxyked a goddess, and she walked 
a queen." — " The sun stood still." 
8. By affirming a connection, as the result of a change ; as, ** He has 

heoome a scholar." 
i. By affirming a connection, as the result of a process ; as, " He was 
eleeted President."—" The twig has grown a tree." 
Obs. 0.— The attribute is often used indefinitslv, that is, without reference 
to any particular subject ; as^ " To be good is to oe happy?'*— ''^ To be a pod 
requires genius." In analyzing, this may be caUed the indefinite aUrtbute^ 
Obs. 6. — An attribute is sometimes indirectly affirmed of, or otherwise 
connected with, the offset of a verb ; as, " They elected him presidenty-^ 
"Vice has left him totthovt friends''* (L e. friendless). This is to be consid- 
ered as a modiiioation of the predicate, «na vxkj be properly called the it^^' 
d^eet attribtUs. 
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Obs. 7. — ^The conjunction as is often employed to express the connection 
of the attribute with the subject or object to which it refers ; as, *^ She was 
known as Curiosity y — '* They engaged her as a governess.'''' 

Obs. 8 — The attribute, when it is a noun or a pronoun, is in the same case 
as the subject to which it refers ; as, "It is 7, be not afraid." — ** W?w is 
she ? " — *' They believed it to be me." 

Obs. 9. — ^In analyzing a sentence it is most convenient to treat the attri- 
bute as a distinct part, keeping in view that it is dependent upon the sim- 
ple predicate, or verb, and forms a part of the general predicate. 

The principal parts of a sentence are the subject and 
the PEEDioATE, the object or atteibute, if there be either, 
forming a part of the latter. 

The other parts may be, 1. Prima/ry or secondary ad- 
juncts^ 2. "Words used to express relation or connection^ 
3. Independent words, 

Obs. — Of the parts of a sentence enumerated, the only essential parts are 
the subject and the predicate ; the other two being accidental or occasional^ 
and used only to modify, limit, or complete the predicate. They, however, 
differ so widely from other adjuncts, and perform so important an office in 
every sentence in which they occur, that grammalical analysis is facilitated, 
and the exact nature of the sentence more clearly exhibited, by treating 
them as distinct, even though subordinate, elements of the sentence. 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 
PRAXIS V. — ^ETYMOLOGICAL. 

In the Fifth Praxis^ it is required of the pupil — to classify 
and analyze the sentence according to the preceding praxis ; 
in addition, to point out the attributes and their adjuncts ; 
and to parse the sentence as in the preceding praxes, distin^ 
guishing besides, the classes and modifications of the verbs. 
Thus :— 

KZAMPLB ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

" Can that be the man who deceived me V\ 
AifALTBia. — This is a complex interrogative sentence, consisting of the two ' 

simple clauses, Can thai he the man t and 'Who deceived nte, oonneoted 

by who. 
The subject of the principal clause is that ; the predicate \a canhe; and 

the attribute is man. 
The subject and the predicate have no adjuncts ; the adjuncts of the 

attribute are the, und the dependent clause. 
The subject of the dependent clause is who ; the predicate, deceived ; and 

the object, me. Neither has any adjuncts. 
pABSiNO.— GfjTi is a verb auxiliary to the principal verb 5«, because it ia 

added to the present infinitive to form the particular mood and tense 

in which the verb is found. 
l%at is a pronominal adjective, representing man understood, in the third 

person, singular number, masculine gender, and is in the nominativo 

oase, because it is the subject of th« verb eon he, ])eing used as t 

xu>an. 
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Can be iati verb, from he, was. being, been; it is irregular, because it does 
not form its preterit and perfect participle bjr assuming d or ed* 
neuter, because it expresses simply being ; it is found in the potential 
mood, because it expresses possibility ; in the present tense, because 
it has reference to what now exists ; it agrees with its subject that in 
the third person and singular number. (See Definition, page 71.) 

The is the definite article. 

Man is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, masculine 
gender, and in the nominative case, because it is an attribute rekting 
to the subject that. 

Who is a relative pronoun, because it represents the antecedent word 
man, and connects the principal and the dependert clause of the sen- 
tence. It is of the third person, singular number, masculine gender; 
and is in the nominative case, because it is the subject of the verb 
deceived. 

Deceived is a verb, from deceive, deceived, deceiving, deceived ; it ia regular, 
because it forms its pretetit and perfect participle by assuminff d ; 
active-transitive, because it expresses action and has me for its object; 
it is found in the indicative mood, because it simply declares : in the 
imperfect tense, because it expresses time fully past ; and it agrees 
with its subject who in the third person and singular number. 

Me is a personal pronoun, because it shows by it« form that it is of the 
first person ; it is of the singular number, masculine gender ; and in 
the oDJective case, because it is the object of the verb, deceived ; it ia 
declined, Nom. I, Foss. my, or mine, Obj. me. 

LESSON I. 

John has been very sick. William's brother, Henry, might 
have been a prosperous man. He has become a drunkard. 
Liberty is a great blessing. The leaves of roses are very fra- 
grant. William rapidly became a good scholar. The project 
surely could not have been deemed a feasible one. The con- 
tract was pronounced fraudulent. Cool blows the summer 
breeze. He was born a lord. The princess was crowned 
queen. Washington could have been thrice elected president. 
The memory of mischief is no desirable fame. Art is long 
and time is fleeting. How wonderful is sleep I The soul of 
the diligent shall be made fat. 

LESSON II. 

The seed which was planted has become a large tree. 

Whatever we do often, soon becomes easy to us. 

They, who never were his favorites, did not expect so many 
kind attentions. 

Columbus must indeed have been an extraordinary man. 

The man who feels truly noble, will become so. 

Thomas Jefferson, who wrote the Declaration of Indepeih 
dence, was elected the third president. 

Who was it that made that great outcry ? 

Errors that originate in ignorance, are generally excusable. 

He that loveth pleasure, will soon become a poor man. 

When the atmosphere is clear, the distant hills look blue. 
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LBSSON III. 

He might have been guilty, but no sufficient proof could be 
found. 

If you diligently cultivate your mind in youth, you will be 
happy when you grow old. 

A wicked messenger felleth into mischief; but a faitbful 
ambassador is health. 

The liberal soul shall be made fat ; and he that watereth 
shall be watered also himself. 

The fear of the Lord is the instructi^^ of wisdom ; and 
before honor is humility. 

K we do not carefully exercise our faculties, they will soon 
'become impaired. 

It may have escaped his notice; but such was the fact 

Science may raise thee to eminence ; but religion alone can 
guide thee to felicity. 

Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows. 

The shepherd of the Alps am I, 

The castles far beneath me lie ; 
Here first the ruddy sunlight gleams, 
Here linger last the parting beams. 

The mountain boy am L 



CHAPTER Vm— OF ADVERBS. 

An Adverb is a word added to a verb, a participle, an 
adjective, or an other adverb ; and generally expresses 
time, place, degree, or manner: as, They are now here, 
studying very diligently. 

Obs. 1.— Adverbs briefly express what would otherwise require several 
words ; as^ Now, for at thu time— Mere, for in this place— Very, for in a high 
degree — IhUgently, for i/n an indvatrious manner. 

Obs. 2. — There are several costomarj oombinations of short words whioh 
are used adverbially, and which some grammarians do not analyze in parsr 
ing; as. Ifat at alL at length, in vain. But all words that oonvey dlatmol 
Ideas, snould be taken separately. 

CLASSES. 

Adverbs may be reduced to four general classes: 
namely, adverbs of timef of j^laoe, of degree, and of 
tnanner. 
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I. Adverbs of time are those whicli answer to the 
question, When? How long? How soon? or How often? 
including these which ask. 

Ob8.— Adverbs of time may be subdivided as follows : — 
1. Of time present; as. NoWy yet, to-day, presenUyy instanUy, immedkOdy, 
8. Of tim^ pafct; as, Jlreaa^j yetterday, lately , recently , anciently, hereto- 
fore, hiiherto, Hnoe, ago, erewhUe. 

8. Of time to oome; as, lb-morrow, hereafter, lienoeforth, hy-o/nd-by, soon, 
trdong, 

4. Of time relative ; as, When, then, before, after, while, or whilst, tiU, un- 
tU, seasonably, betimes, early, late, 

6. Of time absolute^ as, Always, ever, never, aye, etemeUy, perpetvaUy, 
eontiniuiUy. 

6. Of time repeated ; as, C^ten, cft^ again, ocoasionaUy, frequently, some- 
times, seldom, rarely, now-and-thm, daily, weekly^ monthly, yearly, once, twice, 
thrice, or three times, <fec. 

7. Of tlie order of time; as, Mrst, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, <&c. 

n. Adverbs of place are those which answer to the 
question, Where? Whither? Whence? or W hereabout t 
including these which ask. 

Obs.— Adverbs of place may be subdivided as follows :— 

1. Of place in which; as, Where, here, there, yonder, above, below, about, 
around, somewhere, anywhere, elsewhere, everywhere, nowhere, whereoer, vnthin, 
without, whereabout, hereabout^ thereabout, 

2. Or place to whioh ; as, WhUher, hither, IhUker, in, up, down, back,forihf 
inwards, upwards, dowmoards, bo/chwards, forwards, 

8. Of place from which ; as, Wheryce, hence, thence, away, out, 

4. Of the order of place; as, First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, &c 

in. Adverbs of degree are those which answer to the 
question, How much ? How little? or, to the idea of more 
or less. 

Obs. — Adverbs of degree may be subdivided as follows : — 

1. Of excess or abundance ; as, Much, too, very, greatly, far, besides ; cMeflif^ 
principally, mainly, generally ; entirely, fuU, fully, completely, perf^y, 
wholly, totally, altogether, all, quite, dear, stark; exceedingly, ^coesstvety, «&- 
travaganUy, iniolerably: immeasuroMy, inconceivably, infinitdy, 

2. Of equality or sufficiency ; as, mumgh, sufficiently, equally, so, as, even, 
8. Of deficiency or abatement ; as, LUtle, scarcely, hardly, merely, barely, 

only, but, partly, partvaUy, nearly, almost, 

4. Of quantity in the abstract ; as, Sow, (meaning, in what degree,) how* 
ever, howsoever, everso, something, nothing, anything, and other nouns of 
quantity used adverbially. 

rV. Adverbs of manner are those which answer to the 
question, How? or, by affirming, denying, or doubting, 
enow h^w a subject is regarded. 

Obs. — Adverbs of manner may be subdivided as follows: — . 

1. Of manner from quality ; as, Wdl, ilL unsely, foolishly, Jtatly, quieklf^ 
and many others formed by addingj^ to adjectives of quality. 

2. Of affirmation or assent: as, les, yea, ay, verily, truly, indeed, surety^ 
certainly, doubtless, undoubtedly, certes, forsooth, amen, 

8. Of negation ; as. No^ no/y, not, nounse, 

4. Of doubt ; as, Ferhaps, haply, possibly, perehanee, peradvenHtrej may^ 
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t. Of mode or way ; as, !l%us, sOy how, aomehow, hovower, hawtoevet', likij alae, 
^therwisey across, together, awtrt^ asunder, namely, partietiiarly, necessarily > 
6. Ofcaose; as, Why, where/ore, therefore, 

CONJUNCTIVE ADVERBS. 

Adverbs sometimes perform the office of conjunctions, and 
serve to connect sentences, as well as to express some circum- 
stance of time, place, degree, or manner : adverbs that are so 
used, are called conjunctive adverbs. 

0b3. 1. — Conjunctive adverbs often relate equally to ttoo verbs in different 
clauses, on which account it is the more necessary to distinguish them irom 
others ; as, " They feared when they heard that they were Bomans." — Acts, 
xvi, 88. 

Ob8. 2. — ^The following words are the most frequently used as conjunctive 
adverbs : after, again, mso, as, before, besides, else, even, heme, however, more' 
cver^ nevertheless, otherwise, since, so, then, thence, therefore, tUl, until, when, 
where, wherefore, while or whilst. 

Obs. 3. — Adverbs of time, place, and manner, are generally connected with 
verbs or participles ; those of degree are more frequently prefixed to adjeo- 
tives or adverbs. 

0b8. 4. — The adverbs here, there, and where, when prefixed td prepositions, 
have the force of pronouns : as, Hereby, for by this ; thereby, for by that ; 
whereby, for by which. Compounds of this kind are. however, commonly 
reckoned adverbs. They are now somewhat antiquatea. 

Obs. 5. — The adverbs how, when, whence, where, whither, why, and where- 
fore, are frequently used as interrogatives j but, aa such, they severally be- 
long to the classes under which they are placed. 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Adverbs have no modifications, except that a few are 
compared after the manner of adjectives : as, Soon, sooner, 
soonest; — o/few, oftener, oftenest; — long, longer, longest. 

The following are irregularly compared : well, better, best; 
hadly or ill, worse, worst ; little, less, least ; mitch, more, most; 
far, farther, farthest ; forth, Jurther, furthest. 

Obs. 1.— Most adverbs of gualitv, -will admit the comparative adverbs more 
and mifst, less and least, before tnem : as, wisely, more wisely, most wisdy ; 
culpably, less culpably least culpably. But these should be parsed separately : 
the degree of comparison, as an mfiection, belongs only to the adverb pre- 
fixed ; though the latter word also may be said to be compared by means of 
the former. 

Obs. 2. — As comparison does not belong to adverbs in general, it should 
not be mentioned in parsing, except in the case of those few which are varied 
by it. 



CHAPTER IX.— OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

A Conjunction is a word nsed to connect words or 
^nt^nces in construction, and to show the dependenco 
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of the terms so connected : as, " Thou and he are happy, 
becatise you are good." — L. Murray, 

CLASSES. 

Conjunctions are divided into two general classes, 
copulative and disjunctive; and some of each of these 
sorts are coiresponsive. 

I. A copulative conjunction is a conjunction that de- 
notes an addition, a cause, or a supposition: as, "He 
and I shall not dispute ; for, if he has any choice, I shall 
readily grant it." 

II. A disjunctive conjunction is a conjunction that de- 
notes opposition of meaning: as, "Be not overcome [by] 
evil, but overcome evil with good." — Rom,^ xii, 21. 

III. The corresponsive conjunctions are those which are 
used in pairs, so that one refers or answers to an other: 
as, " John came neith^ eating nor drinking." — Matthew, 
xi, 18. 

LIST OF THE CONJUNCTIONS. 

The following are the principal conjunctions : — 

1. Copulative; And, as, both, because, even, for, if, tkat,ffi£n, 
since, seeing, so. 

2. Disjunctive; Or, nor, either, neither, than, though, al- 
(hough, yet, but, except, whether, lest, unless, save, noiwithstand^ 
ing, 

3. Corresponsive; Both — and; as — as; as — so; if-^then; 
either — or ; neither — nor ; whether-^or ; though, or although 
— yet. 



CHAPTER X.— OF PEEPOSITIONS. 

A Preposition is a word used to express some rela- 
tion of different things or thoughts to each other, and is 
generally placed before a noun or a pronoun : as, The 
paper lies before me on the desk. 

0b3. — Every relation of course imi>lie8 more than one subject. In all cor- 
rect language, the grammatical relation of the words corresponds exactly to 
the relation of the things or uieas expressed : for the relation of words, is 
their dependence on each other according to the sense. To a preposition, the 
antecedent term of relation may be a noun, an adjective, a pronoun, a verb, a 
participle, or an adverb ; and the svhsequent term may be a noun, a pronoun, 
an inmiitive verb, or a participle. The learner must observe that tne terma 
of relation are frequently transposed. 
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LIST OF THE PREPOSITIONS. 

The following are Jjfe principal prepositions, arranged al» 
phabetically : Aboard, about, above, across, after, against, along, 
amid or amidst, among or amongst, around, at, athwart; — Bat- 
ing, be/ore, behind, below, beneath, beside or besides, between or 
betwixt, beyond, by; — Concerning; — Down, during; — Ere, 
except, excepting ; — For, from; — In, into; — Mid or midst; — - 
J^otwithstanding ; — Of, off, on, out-of, over, overthwart ; — Past, 
pending ; — Regarding, respecting, round; — Since ; — Through, 
throughout, till, to, touching, toward or towards ; — Under, unr 
derneath, until, unto, up, upon ; — With, within, without. 

Obs. 1. — The words in the preceding list are generally prepositions. But 
when any of them ai-e employed without a subsequent term of relatiou, they 
are either adjectives or adVerbs, For, when it signifies because, is a conjunc- 
tion ; vjithotU, when used for unless, and notwithstanding, when placed before 
a nominative, are usually referred to the class of conjunctions also. 

Obs. 2. — Several words besides those contained in the foregoing list, are 
^or have been) occasionally employed in English as prepositions: as, A, 
(chiefly used before participles,) ahaft, adovm, afore, aloft, aloof, alongsids, 
anear, aneath, anent, aslant, aslope, astride, atween, atwixt, besouth, bywett, 
cross, dehors, despite, inside, Uft-hand, Tnaugre, minus, onto, opposite, outsids^ 
/w, jp/w*, sans, spite, thorough, traverse, versus, via, unthal, toUhinside, 



CHAPTER XL— OF INTEEJECTIONS. 

An Interjection is a word that is uttered merely to 
indicate some strong or sudden emotion of the mind: as, 
Oh I alas I ah I poh I pshaw I avaunt ! 

Obs. — Of pure interjections but few are ordinarilj admitted into books. 
As words or sounds or this kind 8e»"'e rather to indicate feeling than to ex- 
press thought, they seldom have any truly definable signification. Their 
use also is so variable, that there can be no very accurate classification of 
them. Some significant words properly belonging to other classes, are 
ranked with inteijections, when uttered with emotion and in an unconnected 
manner. 

LIST OF THE INTERJECTIONS. 

The following are the principal interjections, arranged ac- 
cording to the emotions which they are generally intended to 
indicate : — 1. Of joy ; eigh ! hey 1 io ! — 2. Of sorrow ; oh ! ah ! 
hoo! alas! alack! lachaday ! weUaday ! or welaway ! — 3. Of 
wonder; heigh! ha! strange! indeed!— A, Of wishing, earn- 
estness, or vocative address ; (often with a noun or pronoun 
in the nominative absolute;) O! — 5. Of praise; well-done! 
good! bravo! — 6. Of surprise with disapproval ; whew! hoity^ 
toity ! hoida ! zounds ! what ! — ^7. Of pain or fear ; oh ! ooh ! 
uh! eh! dear! — 8. Of contempt; fudge! pugh! poh I 
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psk(ju>! pish! tusk! tut! humph!— 9, Of aversion; fih! 
faugh! jU! fy! foy! — 10. Of exQ|jlsion; out! off! shoo! 
whew! begone! avaunt! aroynt! — 11. Of calling aloud ; ho! 
Moho! what-ho! hollo! holla! hallo! halloo! hoy! ahoy! — 
12. Of exultation; ah! aha! huzza! hey! heyday! hurrah! 
— 13. Of laughter; Aa, ha, ha; he, he, he; te-hee, te-hee, — 14. 
Of salutation; wfikome! hail! all-hail! — 15. Of calling to 
attention; ho! lo! la! law! look! see! behold! hark! — 16. 
Of calling to silence; htish! hist! whist! ^st! aw! mum! 
— 17. Of dread or horror; oh! ha! hah! what! — 18. Of 
languor or wearine«s ; heigh-ho! heigh-ho-hum! — 19. Of stop- 
ping; holdf soft! avast! whoh! — 20. O^ psTtrng ] farewell! 
adieu! good-by ! good-day! — 21. Of knowing or detecting; 
oho! ahah! ay-ay ! — 22. Of interrogating ; eh? haf hey? 

Ob8.— Besides the?i», there are several others, too often heard, which are 
unworthy to be ^'onsidered as parts of a cultivated language. The frequent 
use of mteijecliand, Bavours more of thoughtlessness than of sensibility. 



ANALYSIS. 

"When two or more subjects, connected by a conjunc- 
tion, belong to the same predicate, or two or more con- 
nected predicates have the same subject, the sentence 
should be considered simple with a compound subject or 
predicate, 

A* phrase is a combination of two or more words ex- 
pressing some relation of ideas, but no entire proposi- 
tion ; as, " Of a good disposition." — " To be plain with 
you." — " Having loved his own." 

A phrase may be used in three ways ; namely, 1. As 
one of the principal parts of a sentence ; 2. As an ad- 
junct ; 3. It may be independent. 

An adjunct phrase is adjective^ adverhieiZy or eaplanar 
tory. 

A svhstantvoe phrase is one used in the place of a 
noun ; as, " To do good is the duty of all." 

An independent phrase is one that is not related to, 
or connected with, any word in the rest of the sentence ; 
as, '^ He failing^ who shall meet success?" — ''To he 
plain with you^ I think you in fault." 

The principal part of a phrase is that u;pon which aU 
the others depend ; as, " Under every rmsfortuneP — 
" Having exhxiusted every expedient." . 



CHAP. XI.] ETYMOLOGY. Ill 

Phrases are either simple^ complex^ or compound. 

A simple phrase is one unconnected with any other; 
as, " Of an obliging disposition." 

A complex phrase is one that contains a phrase or a 
clause, as an adjunct of its principal part; as, "By the 
bounty of Heaven." — " To be plain with you," 

A compound phrase is one composed of two or more 
co-ordinate phrases ; as, ** Stooping down and looking 
in." 

Phrases are also classified as to their form, depending upon 
the introducing word, or the principal part ; thus, 

1. A phrase, introduced by a preposition, is called a pre- 

positional phrase • as, "By doing good." — "Of an 
engaging disposition." 

2. A phrase the principal part of which is a verb in the 

infinitive mood, is called an infinitive phrase ; as, 
*' To he good \% to he happy, ^"^ 
8. A phrase the principal word of which is a participle, is 
called a participial phrase y as, " A measure founded 
on justiceJ'^ 

Obs. — A prepoBition that introduces a phrase, serves only to express the 
relation between the principal part, and the word of the sentence, on which 
the phrase depends. 

A phrase, used as the subject or the object of a verb, must be 
si^stantive in office, and, with a strict adherence to grammati- 
cal rules, can only be infinitive in form ; as, " To disohey 
parents is sinful.'' — " William loves to study grammar ^ Par- 
ticipial phrases arc, however, sometimes used by good writers 
in this way ; as, " Hunting the huffalo^ is one of the sports of 
the West." — " John's father opposed his going to sea" [See 
Obs. 8, page 102 ; and Note III., with Obs. 3, under it. Syntax, 
Rule XIV.] 

A phrase, used as an attribute, may be substantive or adjec- 
tive in office, and may have the following forms : 

1. Infinitive ; as, "The object of punishment is to reform 

the guilty r — " His conduct is greatly to he admired,^"* 
[In the latter example, the phrase is adjective, to ht 
admired being equivalent to admirahle^ 

2. Prepositional; as, "He is in good health" — "Tho 

train was hehind time" [In each of these exampleSi 
the phrase is adjective^ 
An adjective phrase may have the following forms : 

1. Prepositional ; as, " Carelessness in th9 us$ of monep^ 
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2. Infinitive ; as, " The desire to do good is praise- 

worthy." ^ 

3. Participial; as, " Seeing the danger^ he avoided it" 
An adverbial phrase may have the following- forms : 

1. Prepositional ; as, " He was attentive to his buMnas.^ 

2. Infinitive ; as, " They were anxious to ascertain the 

truth." 
8. Idiomatic ; as, " In rain." — "Day by day." — "By and 
by." — '* As a general thing." 

An explanatory phrase is always substantive in office, and 
infinitive in form ; as, " It is pleasant to see the sun." 

The independent phrase is various in form and character. 
It may be distinguished as, 

1. Infinitive ; as, " To be candid, I was in fault." 

2. Participial ; a«, " Considering the circumstances^ much 

credit is due." 

3. Vocative ; as, " Boast not, my dear friend^ of to-morrow." 

4. Pleonastic ; as, '* The blessing of the Lord^ it maketh 

rich." 
6. Absolute ; as, " The sun having risen, the ^ists were 
dispersed." 

Ob3. 1.— The last form of this phrase is often adverbial in Bignifioation • 
as in the example j?iven, in which it is equivalent to the clause, w?ien tbi 
stm had risen. It is, therefore, independent only in construction. 

Obs. 2.— An adverbial phrase majr be modified by an adverb : as, " It 
lasts hvifor a moment f i. e. hut equivalent to ordy^ and modifying the ad- 
verbial phrase, for a moment, 

Obs. 8.— a phrase or a clause is sometimes used as the object of a prepo- 
sition, and thus forms a prepositional phrase of a complex or anomalous 
character; as, "Blows mndi'tyr from bePween^hi»-8hHvele(Ju-li^J*'> — ^* That de- 
pends on who-can-nm-the-faetest,^^ 



EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 
PRAXIS VI. — ETYMOLOGICAL. 

In the Sixth Praxis, it is required of the pupil — to classify 
and analyze the sentence as in the preceding praxis / to 
classify and analyze each phrase y and to parse the sentence, 
distinguishing the parts of spee^h^ q/nd all their classes and 
modifications. Thus : — 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED XTSTD PARSED. 

" Ah ! who can tell the triumphs of the mind. 
By truth illumined, and by iaste refined ?" t 



CHAP. XlJ ETYMOLOGY. 113 

Aif ALTBis. — ^This is a simple interrogative sentence. 

The subject is who; the predicate, can tell ; the object, triumphs. 

The subject and predicate are unmodified ; the adjuncts of tue object^ are 
the and the complex adjective phrase, of the mind illumined oy trtUhy 
and refined hy taste. 

The principal part of the phrase is mind; its adjuncts are tlie and the 
compound adjective phrase, iUumined by truthj and refined by taete. 
which consists of the two coordinate participial phrases connected 
hj and. 

The principal part of the former is iUumined^ and its adjunct, the simple 
adverbial phrase, by truth; the principal part of the latter is refined^ 
and its adjunct, the simple adverbial phrase by taste. Ah is an inde- 
pendent word. 
pABsiNo. — Ah I is an interjection, because it is a simple exclamation of won« 
der or admiration. 

Who is an interrogative pronoun, of the third person, singular number, 
masculine gender ; and in the nominative case, because it is the sub- 
ject of the verb can tell. 

Sy is a preposition, because it shows the relation between truth and iUu^ 
mined, the phrase by truth being an adjunct of illumined. 

Truth is a common noun, and abstract, because it is the name of a quality. 
It is of the third person, singular number, neuter gender; and in the 
objective case, because it is tne object of tne preposition by. 

IUumined is a perfectparticiple from tne regular passive verb be iUumined' 
It i)erform3 the office of a verb, by expressing passion ; and of an ad^ 
jective, by modifying the noun miind. 

Ana is a conjunction, because it connects the two phrases, by truth iUu- 
minedj lyjf taste refined ; it is copulative, because it expresses an ad« 
dition. 
|d^ [Parse the other words as in the preceding praxes.] 

LESSON I. 

Frankness, suavity, and benevolence, were prominent traits 
in the character of Dr. Franklin. 

Industry, good sense, and virtue, are essential to health, 
wealth, and happiness. 

Rural employments are certafcly natural, amusing, and 
healthful. 

The study of natural history expands and elevates the mind. 

Get justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfully, and live con- 
tentedly. 

Junius Brutus, the son of Marcus Brutus, and Collatinus, 
the husbanfl of Lucretia, were chosen the first consuls in 
Home. 

The son, bred in sloth, becomes a spendthrift and a profli- 
gate ; and goes out of the world a beggar. 

la the varieties of life, we are inured to habits both of the 
active and the suffering virtues. 

By disappointments and trials, the violence of our passions 
is tamed. 

Having sold his patrimony he engaged in merchandise. 

The bounty displayed in the earth, equals the grandeur 
manifested in the heavens. 
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LESSON II. 

He, stooping down and looking in, saw the linen clothes 
lying ; yet went he not in. 

Cheerfulness keeps up a kind of day-light in the mind, and 
fills it with a steady and perpetual serenity. 

Sitting IS the best posture for deliberation ; standing for per- 
suasion ; a judge, therefore, should speak sitting ; a pleader, 
standing. 

The pleasures of sense resemble a foaming torrent ; which, 
after a disorderly course, speedily runs out, and leaves an empty 
and offensive channel. 

Most of the troubles which we meet with in the world, arise 
from an irritable temper, or from improper conduct. 

The meeting was so respectable, that the propriety of ita 
decision can hardly be questioned. 

They who are moderate in their expectations, meet with few 
disappointments. 

The mighty tempest and the hoary waste, 
Abrupt and deep, stretch'd o'er the buried earth, 
Awake to solemn thought. 

Loose, then, from earth the grasp of fond desire, 
Weigh anchor, and some happier clime explore. 



CHAPTER Xn.— EXAMINATION. 

QUESTIONS* ON ETYMOLOGY. 

laaaos i. — ^pabib of spxboh. 

Of what does Etymology treat? 

How many and what are the parts of speech f 

What is an article ?— What are the examples f 

What is a noun ?— What examples are given f » 

What is an adjective ?— How is this exemplified f 

What is a pronoun ?— How is this exemplified t 

What is a verb ? — How is this exemplified ? 

What is a participle? — How is this exemplified t 

What is an adverb ? — How is this exemplified? 

What is a conjunction ?— How is this exemplified t 

What is a preposition ? — How is this exemplified? 

What is an inteijection ?— What examples are given f 

LESSON n.— PABSINO. 

What is Parsing f What is a sentence f 

What is a perfect defimMon /—What is a rvU qf gramma/rt 

What is Apra^f and what the literal meaning of the wordf 

What is an esampUf What is an exercise t 

What is required of the pupil in the fibst pkazis of parsixig^ 
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What IB required in each of the three Exercises given ? 

How is the following example parsed ? " The patient ox submits to tht 
yoke, and meekly performs the labour required of him." 
[Now parse, in like manner, the other examples under the Unt iV«M.] 

LESSON m.— AEtnOLES. 

"What is an Artiolb? — Mention the examples! 

Are an and a different articles, or the same ? 

"When is an used ? and what are the examples f 

When is a used ? and what are the examples f 

What form of the article do the sounds or ti; and y require f 

Bepeat the alphabet, with an or a before the name of each letter. 

Name the parts of speech, with an or a before each name. 

How aro the two articles distinguished in grammar ? 

Whiclris the definite article, and what does it denote? 

Which is the indefinite article, and what does it denote! 

What modifications have the articles ? 

LESSON IV. — Noma. 

What IB a Noun ? — Can you ^ve some examples f 

Into what general classes are nouns divided s 

What is ti proper noun ? — & common noun ? 

What particalar classes are included among common nouns f • 

What IS a ooUecUve noun ? — an abstract noun ? — a verbal or parHoipial noirn f 

What is a thing eui qeneria f 

What modifications have nouns ? 

What are Persons in grammar? 

How manv persons are there, and what are they called ? 

What is tne^«^ person ? — the second person ?— the tMrd person ! 

What are Numbers in grammar ? 

How manv numbers are there, and what are they called ? 

What is tne singular number ? — %\iq plural nutnber ? 

How is the plural number of nouns regularly formed ? 

What are the rules for adding s and es to form the plural ? 

LESSON v.— NOUNS. 

What are Genders in grammar ? 

How many genders are there, and what are they called ? 

What IS the mascvUne gender l—i\ie feminine gender ?— the nsuter gender! 

What are Cases in ^mmar ? 

How inanv cases are* there, and what are they called! 

What is tne nominative case ? 

What is the subject of a verb! 

What is the possessive case ? 

How is the possessive case of nouns formed? 

What is the oMedive case ? 

What is the object of a verb, participle, or preposition ! 

What is the declension of a noun ? 

How do yoQ dedine the noxma/riendy many/oXf and^ / 

LESSON VI.— ANALTSIB AND PABSINO. 

What is Analysis /—What is the stibject of a sentence ! 
What is a prsdicate /—What is & proposition f 
What is a simvle sentence f 
How are simple sentences divided ?— Define each. 
What is required of the pupil in the Second Praxis? - 

LESSON VIL — ^▲DTBOnVEB. 

What is an Adteotive!— How is this exemplified ! 
Into what classes may adjectives be divided ? 

What 18 a common adjective ? — a proper adjective !— a num^sraZ adjective ?-hi 
pronomimt adjective l—^parUoipial adjective ?— a oompownd adljeotLve I 
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What modifications have adjectives f 

What is Comparisen in grammar? 

How manv, and what are the degrees of comparison f 

What is the potUive degree f— the comparative degree!— the superlaiiv^ de« 

^?ree? 

what adjectives cannot be compared? 

What adjectives are compared vj means of adverbs? 

How are adjectives regularly compared ?— Compare gtwUf toidey aad M. 

To what adjectives are er and ut applicable ? 

Is there any other mode of ezpressmg the degrees? 

How are the degrees of diminution expressed! 

How do you compare good^ bad, or ill, UtUe^ much, and numyt 

How do yoa compare/ar, near, fore, hind, vn, out, up, low, and laief 

UEssoir vm. — analysis and PABSiNa. ^ 

What are Adjuncte t — How are they divided ? 
What are pnmarjf adjuncte t — What are secondary a^nmcts f 
What is an adjective adjunct t — An adverbial adjunct T* 
What is an es^natory adjunct t 

How may the subject, predicate, and object be modified I 
What is required of the pupil m the Hard Praxis f 

« LESSON IZ.— FBONOTJNB. 

What is a Pronoun ? — Qive the example. 

How are pronouns divided ? 

What is 9^ personal pronoun ? — Tell the personal pronouns. 

What is a relative pronoun ?— Tell the relative pronouns. 

What peculiarity has the relative what f 

What IS an interrogative pronoun ? — Tell the interrogatives* 

What modifications have pronouns? 

What is the declension of a pronoun. 

How do you decline the pronouns /, thou, he, she, and Uf 

What is said of the compound personal pronouns? 

How do you decline who, which, what, and that f 

How do you decline the compound relative pronouns ? 

LESSON Z. — ANALYSIS AND PABSINO. 

What is a Clause /—How may clauses be connected ? 
What 13 a dependent clause t — A. principal clause t 
What is a complex sentence t — A compound sentence t 
What is required of the pupil in the Fourth Praxis? 

LESSON ZI.— VEBBS. 

What is a Verb ?— What are the examples ? 

How are verbs divided with respect to their form? 

What is a regular verb ?— an irregular verb ?— a redundant yerb ?-* defediM 

verb? ^ 

How are verbs divided with respect to their signification ? 
What is an active-transitive verb? — ^an active^intransUive verb f~a soMMi 

verb ? — a neuter verb ? 
What modifications have verbs ? 
What are Moods in grammar? 

How manv moods are there, and what are they called t 
What is the infinitive mood ?— the indicative mood i— the potential i^ood f— 

the subjunctive mood /—the imperative mood ? 

LESSON Zn.— VXRBB. 

What are Tenses in grammar? 
How manv tenses are there, and what are they oalled? 
What is the present tense ?— the imperfect tense ?— the perfect tense ?— tb« 
pluperfect tense l—ihAfirit-futwre tense ?— the 9S0ondfuUm tense f 
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Wliat are the Person and Number of a verb t 
How many persons and numbers belong to verbs f 
How are the second and third persons singular formed? 
What is the conjugation of a verb? 
"What are the prineipcU parU in the conjugation 'of a verb? 
What is a verb ca.ied which wants soma of these parts? 
"What is an auxiliary in grammar? 
What verbs are used as auxiliaries? 

LESSON Xm.— CONJUGATION. 

Wl^at is the simplest form of an English conjugation f 

What is the first example of conjugation ? 

What are the principal parts of the verb love? 

How many and what tenses has the infinitive mood? — ^the indioaiw^f^i^ 

potential f — ^the subjunctive f — ^the imperative f 
what is the verb love in the Infinitive, present?— perfect?— /n^^ica^«, pres- 
ent ? — imperfect ? — perfect ? — ^pluperfect ? — first-future ? — second-future ?— 
^Potential, present ? — imperfect? — perfect ? — pluperfect ? — Subjunctive, pres- 
ent ?— imperfect ^"-Imperatives present ? What are its participles ? 

lesson XIV. — BTNOF8IB. 

What is the synopsis of the verb love, in the first person singular? — second 
person singular ?— third person singular ?— first person ^ural? — second 
person plural ?— third person plural ? 

LBBSON XV.—THB VEBB SEE, 

What is the second example of conjugation? 
How is the verb see conjugated throughout ? 

How do you form a synopsis of the verb see, with the pronoun IF thouf Juf 
wef yout theyf 

LESSON XVI. — THE VEBB BE. 

What is the third example of conjugation ? 
How is the verb be conjugated throughout? 

How do you form a synopsis of the verb be, with the nominative If ikouf 
hef toef yout theyf the man f themenf 

LESSON XVn.— OOUPOUND FOBH. 

How else may active and neuter verbs be conjugated? 
What peculiar meaning does this form convey ? 
What 13 the fourth example of conjugation? 
How is the verb bead conjugated in the compound form ? 
How do you form a synopsis of the verb be readingy with the nominative // 
thouf hef wef youf theyf iheboyt theboyaf 

LESSON XVm.— PASSIVE roRU. 

How are passive Verbs formed ? 
What is tiie fifth example of conjugation ? 
How is the passive vero be loved, conjugated throughout? 
How do you form a synopsis of the verb be loved, with the nominaUve // 
thouf hef wef youf theyf the child f the children f 

LESSON XIX. — OTHEB ITOBIIB. 

How is a verb conjugated negatively f 

How is the form of negation exemplified ? 

How is a verb conjugated interrogatively f 

How 18 the form of question exemplified ? 

How is a verb conjugated vnterrogatively and negatively f 

How is the tbrm of negative question exemplified? 
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XJEBBON XX.— natlOULAB TESBS. 

What is an irregtdar verb ? 

flow many irreff alar varbs are there ? — and whence are they derived f 

How does the hat exhibit the irregular verbs ? 

What are the principal parts of the following verbs : — Arise,— Be, bear, beat, 
begin, behold, beset^ oestead, bid, bind, bite, bleed, break, breed, orin^, 

' buv,--Ca8t, chide, cnooee. cleave, chng, come, cost, cut* — Do, draw, drink, 
drive,— Eat,— Fall, feed, teel, fight, find, flee, flmg, fly, forbear, forsake, 
—Get, give, go, grow, — Have, hear, hide, hit, hold, hurt, — Keep, know t 

LISBON XXI.— IBBSGULAB VEBB8. 

What are the principal parts of the following verbs :— Lead, leave, lend, let, 
Ue, lose.— Make, meet,— Put, — Bead, rend, rid, ride, ring, rise, mn,— iSay, 
Bee, seek, sell, send, set, shed, shoe, tihoot, shut, shred, shrink, sing, sink, 
sit, slfly. sling, slinky smite, speak, spend, spin, spit, spread, s^ing, stand, 
steal, stick, stmg, stmk, stride, strike, swear, swim, swing,— Take, teaoh, 
tear, tell, think, thrust, tread, — Wear, win, write! 

LESSON XXn. — ^BEDXTNDANT VI3EB8. 

What is a redundant verb I How many redundant verbs are there f What 
are the principal parts of the following verbs : — Abide, awake, — Belay, 
bend, bereave, beseech, bet, betide, bide, bleiid, bless, blow, build, bum, 
burst,— Catch, clothe, creep, crow, curse, — Dare, deal, dig, dive, dream, 
dress, dwell. — Freeze, — Geld, gild, gird, grave, grind, — Hang, heat, heave, 
hew, — ^Eneel, knit, — Lade, lay, lean, leap, learn, light, — Mean, mow, 
mulct? 

LESflON XXm. — ^BEDUNDANT VEBBS. 

What are the principal parts of the following verbs :— Pass, pay, pen, plead, 
prove, — Quit,— Kap, reave, rive, roast,— Saw, seethe, shake, shape, shave, 
shear, shine, show, sleep, sUde, slit, smell, sow, speed, spell, spilL split, 
spoil, stave, stay, string, strive, strow, sweat, sweep, swell, — Thrive, 
throw, — Wake, wax, weave, wea, weep, wet, whet, wind, wont, work, 
wring? 

What is a defecHvs verb ?— What tenses do such verbe lack I 

What verbs are defective ? and wherein are they so f 

LESSON XXrV. — PAItnCIPLES. 

What is a Pabticiplb? and how is it generally formed ! 

How many kinds of participles are there ? and what are they called? 

How is the imperfect participle defined ? and what are the examples f 

How is the jp^t/^^^ participle defined ? and what are the examples ? 

How is the preperf^ct participle defined ? and what are the examples f 

How is the first or imperfect participle formed? 

How is the second or perfect participle formed ? 

How is the third or preperfect participle formed ? 

"What are the participles of the following verbs, according to the simpleit 
form of couj ligation: — Repeat, study, return, mourn, seem, r^oice, appMr^ 
approach, suppose, think, set, come, rain, stand, know, deceive? 

LESSON XXV.— ^ANALYSIS AND PABSma 

What is an Attribute f 

What are the principal parts of a sentence ? 

What may the other parts of a sentence be ? 

What may be attribtUed to the subject ?— In what ways f 

What is required of the pupil in the Fifth Praxis f 

LESSON XXVI. — ^ADVEBBS AND OC»«;CN<3nO««» 

What is an Adverb?— What is the example ? 
To what dasses may adverbs be reduced? 
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Which are adverbs of time f— of place f — of degree /—of tnaTMer t 

What are canjuhcUve adverbs ? 

Have adverbs any modifications ? 

X^ompare weU^ hadl/y or iU^ little^ muck^far txAfoHh. 

Wfiat is a Conjunction ?— How are conjunctions divided ? 

What is a oopulaHve conjunction ?— a die^unotive conjunction t— a eorreiponrim 

conjunction? 
What are the copulative conjunctions t — the disjunctive f — the corresponsive f 

LESSON XXVn.— FEBPOSmONS AND INTERJEGTIONS. 

What is a Pbkposition ? — How are the prepositions arranged? 

What are the prepositions beginning with af—^with b /— with tf /—with rf/ 
— with ef — with /■/ — with t/^-witnw /—with »/— with of — with^/— » 
with r /—with s /—with t /—with « / — ^with wf 

What is an Interjection ? — How are the interjections arranged ? 

What are the interiections of loy ? — of sorrow ? — of wonder? — of wishing or 
earnestness? — ot praise ?— oi surprise?— of pain or fear ?— of contempt?^ 
of aversion?— of expulsion? — of calling aloud ? — of exultation? — of laugh- 
ter? — of salutation? — of calling to attention? — of calling to silence ? — of 
surprise ? — of languor ?— of stopping ?— of parting ? — of knowing or detectf 
ing ¥ — of interrogating f 

LESSON XXVni. — ^ANALYSIS AND PABBINO. 

What is a compound mibject or predicate t — What is a phrase t 

How may a phrase be used ?— What is a gubstoTUive phraee / 

What is an mdependent phraee /—the principalpart of a phrase I 

What is a eimpte phrase f—'Wh&t is a coTnplex phrase f 

What is a cornpound phrase / 

What is required of the pupil in the Sixth Fragde / 



CHAPTER Xin.— FOR WRITING-. 

EXEBGISES IN BTTMOLOGY, 

«y [When the pupil has become fomiliar with the. diflPerent parts of speech, and 
tb^clMses and modifications, and has been snfflciently exercised in etymoLogiaal 
parviaig^ be should write out the following exercises.] 

EXERQSE I.— ARTICLES. 

1. Prefix the definite article to the following nouns : path, 
paths; loss, losses; name, names; page, pages; want, wants; 
doubt, doubts ; votary, votaries. 

2. Prefix the indefinite article to the following nouns : age, 
error, idea, omen, urn, arch, bird, cage, dream, empire, farm, 
grain, horse, idol, jay, king, lady, man, novice, opinion, pony, 
quail, raven, sample trade, uncle, vessel, window, youth, zone, 
whirlwind, union, onion, unit, eagle, house, honour, hour, her- 
ald, habitation, hospital, harper, harpoon, ewer, eye, humour. 

3. Insert the definite article rightly in the following phrases : 
George second — fair appearance — ^part first — reasons most ob- 
vious — good man — wide circle — man of honour — man of world 
— old books — common people — same :)erson— smaller piece- 
rich and poor — first and last — ^all line— great excess — nine 
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muses — how rich reward — so small number — all ancient wri- 
ters — ^in nature of things — ^much better course. 

4. Insert the indefinite article rightly in each of the follow*- 
ing phrases : new name — very quick motion— other sheep-^ 
such power — what instance — ^reat weight — such worthy cause 
— too great difference — ^high honour — humble station — ^univer- 
sal law — what strange event — so deep interest — ^as firm hope 
—so great wit — ^humorous story — such person — ^few dollars-— 
little reflection. 

EXERaSE II.— NOUNS. 

1. Write the plural of the following nouns : town, country, 
case, pin, needle, harp, pen, sex, rush, arch, marsh, monarch, 
blemish, distich, princess, gas, bias, stigma, wo, grotto, folio, 
punctiliOj ftlly, duty, toy, money, entry, valley, volley, hal^ 
dwarf, strife, knife, roof, muff, staff, chief, sheaf, mouse, penny, 
ox, foot, erratum, axis, thesis, criterion, bolus, rebus, son-in- 
law, pailful, man-servant. 

2. Write the feminines corresponding to the following 
nouns : earl, friar, stag, lord, duke, marquis, hero, executor, 
nephew, heir, actor, enchanter, hunter, prince, traitor, lion, 
arbiter, tutor, songster, abbot, master, uncle, widower, son, 
landgrave. 

3. Write the possessive case singular of the following nouns: 
table, leaf, boy, torch, park, porch, portico, lynx, caltj sheep, 
wolf, echo, folly, cavern, father-in-law, court-martial. 

4. Write the possessive case, plural, of the following nouns : 
priest, tutor, scholar, mountain, city, courtier, judge, citizen, 
woman, servant, writer, mother. 

5. Write the possessive case, both singular and plural, of 
the following nouns : body, fancy, lady, attorney, negro, nun- 
cio, life, brother, deer, child, wife, goose, beau, envoy, distaff 
colloquy, hero, thief, wretch. 

EXERCISE III.— ADJECTIVES. 

1. Annex a suitable noun to each of the following adjectives, 
without repeating any word : good, great, tall, wise, strong, 
dark, dangerous, dismal, drowsy, twenty, true, difRcult, pale, 
livid, ripe, delicious, stormy, rainy, convenient, heavy. Thus 
— good pens, &c. 

2. Prefix a suitable adjective to each of the following nouns, 
without repeating any word : man, son, merchant, work, fence, 
fear, poverty, picture, prince, delay, suspense, devices, follies, 
actions. Tlius — wise man, &;c. 

3. Compare the following adjectives : black, bright, short. 
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■white, old, high, wet, big, few, lovely, dry, fat, gooi, bad, 
little, much, many, far. 

4. Express the degrees of the following qualities, by the 
comparative adverbs of increase : delight^l, comfortable, agree- 
able, pleasant, fortunate, valuable, wretched, vivid, timid, 
poignant, excellent. 

5. Express the degrees of the following qualities by the 
comparative adverbs of diminution ; objectionable, formidable, 
forcible, comely, pleasing, obvious, censurable, prudent. 

EXERCISE IV.— PRONOUNS. 

1. Write the nominative plural of the following pronouns t 
I, thou, he, she, it, who, which, what, that. 

2. Write the declension of the folltjwing pronouns : myself, 
thyself^ himself^ herself, itself whosoever. 

8. Write the following words in their customary form; 
her's, it's, our's, your's, their's, who's, meself, hisself, thei^' 
selves. 

4k Write the objective singular of all the simple pronouns, 

5. Write the objective plural of all the simple pronouns. 

EXERaSE v.— VERBS. 

1. Write the four principal parts of each of the following 
Terbs : slip, thrill, caress, rorce, release, crop, try, die, obey, 
delay, destroy, deny, buy, come, do, feed, lie, say, huzza. 

2. Write the following preterits in their appropriate form : 
exprest, stript, lispt, dropt, jumpt, prest^ topt, whipt, soakt, 
propt, fixt, stopt, pluckt, crost, stept, distrest, gusht, confest, 
snapt, brusht, shipt, kist, discust, lackt. 

8. Write the following verbs in the indicative mood, pres« 
ent tense, second person singular : move, strive, please, reach, 
confess, fix, deny, survive, know, go, outdo, close, lose, pursue. 

4. Write the following verbs in the indicative mood, pres- 
ent tense, third person singular : leave, seem, search, impeach, 
fear, redi^ess, comply, bestow, do, woo, sue, view, allure, rely, 
beset, release, be, bias. 

6. Write tiie following verbs in the subjunctive mood, pre*, 
ent tense, in the three persons singular: serve, turn, turn, 
Learn, find, wish, throw, dream, possess, detest, disarm, allow, 
pretend. 

EXERCISE VI.— VERBS. 

1. Write a synopsis of the first person singular of Uie active 
teib amu$e, conjugated affirmatively. 
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2. Write a synopsis of the second person singular of the 
i;ieuter verb sit, conjugated afiirmatiyely in the solemn style. 

8. Write a synopsis of the third person singular of the active 
verb tpeak^ conjugated affirmatively in the compound form. 

4. Write a synopsis of the first person plural of the passive 
verb be reduced^ conjugated affirmatively. 

5. Write a synopsis of the second person plural of the active 
verb lasBy conjugated negatively. 

6. Write a synopsis of the third person plural of the neuter 
verb aiand, conjugated jnterrogatively. 

7. Write a synopsis of the first person singular of the active 
YQxh derive^ conjugated ii^terrogatively and negatively. 

EXERCISE Vn.— PABTiaPLES, 

1. Write the simple imperfect participles of the following 
verbs : belong, provoke, degrade, impress, fly, do, survey, vie, 
000, let, hit, put, defer, differ, remember. 

2. Write the perfect participles of the following verbs: 
turn, burn, learn, deenii, crowd, choose, draw, hear, lend, sweep, 
tear, thrust, steal, write, delay, imply, exist. 

3. Write the pluperfect or preperfect participles of the 
following verbs : depend, dare, deny, value, forsake, bear, set, 
sit, lay, mix, speak, sleep, allot. 

4. Write the following participles in their appropriate form : 
dipt, deckt, mai^kt, equipt, ingulfl, embarrast, astonisht, tost, 
embost, absorpt, attackt, gasht, soakt, hackt, blest, curst. 

6. Write the regular participles which are now generally 
preferred to the fbllowing irregular ones: clad, graven^ hoven, 
hewn, knelt, leant, lit, mown, quit, riven, sawn, sodden, shaven, 
shorn, sown, strown, swollen, thriven, wrought. 

6. Write the irregular participles which are, or may be, pre- 
ferred to the following regular ones : bended, builded, catched, 
creeped, dealed, digged, dreamed, dwelled, gilded, girded, 
hanged, knitted, laded, meaned, reaved, shined, idjtted, splitted, 
stringed, strived, weeped, wonted) wringed. 

EXERCISE Vm.— ADVERBS, &c. 

1. Compare the following adverbs : soon, often, well, badly 
or ill, little, much, far, forth. 

2. Prefix the comparative adverbs of increase to each of the 
following adverbs : purely, fairly, sweetly, earnestly, patiently, 
completely, fortunately, profitably. 

3. Prefix the comparative adverbs of diminution to the fol- 
lowing adverbs : secy etly, slily, liberally, favourably, |>ower- 
folly, 
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4. Insert suitable conjunctions in place of the following 
dashes : Love — fidelity are inseparable. Beware of parties— 
^tions. Do well — boast not. Improve time — ^it flies. There 
would be few paupers — ^no time were lost. Be not proud — • 
thou art human. I saw — ^it was necessary. Honesty is better 
— ^policy. Neither he — ^I can do it. It must be done — ^to day 
— to morrow. Take care — ^thou fell. Though I should boast 
— ^am I nothing. 

5. Insert suitable prepositions in the place of the following 
dashes: Plead — ^the dumb. Qualify thyself — ^action — study. 
Think often — ^the worth — time. Live — peace — all men. Keep 
— compass. Jest not — serious subjects. Take no part — slan- 
der. Guilt starts — ^its own shadow. Grudge not — giving. 
Go not — sleep— malice. Debate not — ^temptation. Depend 
not — ^tho stores— others. Contend not — trifles. Many fall — 
grasping — ^things — ^their reach. Be deaf— detraction. 

6. Q>rrect the following sentences, and adapt the interjec- 
tions to the emotions expressed by the other words : Aha ! 
aha! I am undone. Hey! io! I am tired. Ho! be stilL 
Avaunt ! this w&y. Ah ! what nonsense. Heigh-ho ! I am 
delighted. Hist! it is contemptible. Oh! for that syrnp* 
thetioglow! Ah I what withering phantoms glare I 
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PART HI- 
SYNTAX. 

Stotax treats of the lelation, agreement, government^ 
and arfangement, of words in sentences. 

The relation of words, is their dependence, or con- 
nexion, according to the sense. 

The agreemmt of words, is their similarity in person, 
number, gender, case, mood, tense, or form. 

The gcwemment of words, is that power which one 
word haa over an other, to cause it to assume some par- 
ticular modification. ,' 

The arrangement of words, is their collocation, or rel- 
ative position, in a sentence. 

[Om. 1,—SyntaXt as the name indioatee, has refisrenoe only to those piin- 
ciples and rules which serve to guide us in the €(X»tructioa of sentences. 
The principles of analysis lie much deeper in the subject of gfammAr— 
are much more ftindamental, than the technical considerations which form 
the groundwork of syntactical rules. 

Sentential analysis is founded upon the general laws of language ; and, 
therefore, its principles are as apphcable to one language as another ; syn- 
tactical rules, on the other hand, can. as a eeneral thing, have reference only 
to the particular language the use or which they are designed to direct. 

AntQysis is generally introduced in connection only with syntax, as if it 
had a special and exclusive reference to that department of grammar; 
whereas it deals with principles that underlie almost all grammatical dis- 
tinctions, and is quite as necessary to the proper elucidation of etymological 
relations as those which especially belong to syntax. The classification and 
definition of the different kmds of sentences, and their elements have there- 
fore been removed from this part of the work (where they were originally 
placed by the author), and introduced progressively at intervals, in conneo* 
tion with the exercises of analysis and parsing, designed to iUustrjate, and 
practice the pupil in, each consecutive part of the subgect studied. The defi- 
nition of a sentence immediately follows that of parsinq ^ because up to that 
point, the term had been twice used ; once, in the definition of a conjunction, 
and once, in that of parsino^ ; a fiiot which, of itself, demonstrates the elemen- 
tary character of this deflmtion, and to wnat extent even etymological dia- 
tinctions depend upon it. 

Obs. 2.— Syntactical rules are limited to the construction of se/UenceSy as 
separate portions of discourse ; the consideration of those principles and 
rules which regulate the combination of sentences into paragraphs, and Uiese 
again into particular kinds of composition, is not comprised m the subjec* 
of grammar, but fS&lls within the provmoe of its kindred arts, rhetorio and 
logic, 

Obs. 8.— Bules 1, 2, 4, 9, 14, 16, 16, 17, 18, 20. 22,— nearly one half 
of the twenty-six Eules of Syntax laid down in this work, are rather a 
repetition of the definitions comprehended in etymology, than separate rulea 
necessary to guide ua in the construction of sentenoes. For example, we need 
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so mle to inform ns that " the soneot of a fioite verb is in tha nominatlva 
case/^ after learning that the " nominative case is that form or state of a 
noun or pronoun which denotes jme subject of a finite verb.'' The case ia 
different, however, when we h^e two or more connected subjects belonging 
to the same verb ; for here etvmology gives us no explicU direction, although 
it still aftbrds the giddinff prmciple. 

The rales, above enumen(ted, although without any directive utility, Ibrm, 
however, the basis lor man^ ambordinaiie rules, contained in the observatiooa 
«id notes, which shouldjSe attentively studied by the learn^^ and the exe?>- 
cises upon them be c&remlly performed. — ^Editob.] 

Obs. 4. — ^Words thaiE are omitted by eUipsis, and that are necessarily un-^ 
derstood in order to cxnuplete the oonstmotion, must be supplied in analysif 



CHAPTER I— THE BULES OF SYNTAX, 
1. RULES OF RELATION AND AGREEMENT, 

RULE I. — ^ARTICLES. 

Articles relate to the nouns which they limit 

BULB II. — ^NOMINATIVES, 

A Noun or a Pronoun which is the subject of a finite 
verb, muat be in the nominative case. 

RULE in. — APPOSITION. 

A Noun or a personal Pronoun used to explain a pre- ^/ 
ceding noun or pronoun, is put, by apposition, in the "^ 
same case. 

RULE rv. — ADJEOTTVES. 

Adjectives relate to nipuns or pronouns. 

BULB v.— PRONOUNS. 

A Pronoun must agree with its antecedent, or liia 
noun or pronoun which it represents, in person, number, 
and gender. 

BULE VI. — PRONOUNS. 

When the antecedent is a collective noun conveying 
the idea of plurality, the Prcmoun must agree with it in 
the plural number. 

BULB VTL— PRONOUNS- 

When a Pronoun ha^ two or more antecedents ooib 

11* 
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nected bj and, it must agree with them in the plnial 
number. • 

KULE Vm. — PRONOUNS. 

When a Pronoun has two or more singular antece- 
dents connected by or or nor, it must agree with them in 
the singular number. 

BULE IX.— VERBS. 

A finite Verb" must agree with its subject, or nomin- 
ative, in person and number. 

RULE X — ^VERBS. 

When the nominative is a collective noun conveying 
the idea of plurality, the Verb must agree with it in the 
plural number. 

RULE XL — ^VERBS. 

When a Verb has two or more nominatives connected 
by and, it must agree with them in the plural number. 

RULE Xn.— VERBS. 

When a Verb has two or more singular nominatives 
connected by or or novy it must agree with them in the 
singular number. 

RULE Xm.^ — VERBS. 

When Verbs are connected by a conjunction, they 
must either agree in mood, tense, and form, or have 
separate nominatives expressed. 

RULE XIV.— PARTICIPLES. 

Participles relate to nouns or pronouns, or else are 
governed by prepositions, 

BULB XV. — ^ADVERBS. 

Adverbs relate to verbs, participles, adjectives, or 
other adverbs. 

RULE XVI. — CONJUNCTIONS. 

Conjunctions connect either words or sentences. 

RULE XVIL— PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions show the relations of things. 
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BULB XVIIL — ^INTERJECTIONS, 

Interjections liave no dependent construction. 
2. RULES OF GOVERNMENT* 

KULE XIX. — ^POSSESSIVEa 

A noun or a pronoun in the Possessive case, is gov- 
erned by the name of the thing possessed. 

BULB XX — OBJECTIVES. 

Active-transitive verbs, and their imperfect and pre* 
perfect participles, govern the Objective case. 

BULE XXI. — SAME CASES. 

Active-intransitive, passive, and neuter verbs, and 
their participles, take the same case after as before them, 
•when both words refer to the same thing. 

BULB XXn. — OBJEOTlVEa 

Prepositions govern the Objective case. 

BULB XXIIL — ^INFINITIVES. 

The preposition to governs the Infinitive mood, and 
commonly connects it to a finite verb. 

BULE XXIV. — INFINITIVES. 

The active verbs, hid, dare^ fedy Jiear^ let, make, need, 
Bee, and their participles, usually take the Infinitive aftei 
them, without the preposition TO. 

BULB XXV. — ^NOM. ABSOLUTE. 

A noun or a pronoun is put absolute in the Nomin<- 
ative, when its case depends on no other word. 

BULB XXVL-^-SUBJ^UNCnVES. 

A future contingency is best expressed by a verb in 
the Subjunctive, present; and a mere supposition, with 
indefinite time, by a verb in the Subjunctive, imperfect: 
but a conditional circumstauce assumed as a fact^ requires 
the Indicative mood. 

* The Arrangtmmt of words if treated oi; Id tl)e ObsenratioDt under the Boles of 
Byntaz, in Cbfti^rs 3d aad 8d* 
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EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

PRAXIS VII. — SYNTACTICAL. 

In the Seventh Praxis^ it is required of the pupil — to analyze 
the sentence according to the method indicated under each 

. example ; to distinguish the parts of speech and their clashes ; 
to mention their modifications in order ; to point out their 
relation^ agreement, or government/ and to apply the Bute 
€^ Syntax. Thus : — 

BXAMPLB ANALYZED AND PAR8KD. 

"To be eontinually subject to the breath of slander, will 
tarnish the purest reputation.'' 

Akaltbis.— This is a eimple declarative sentence. 

The eabject is the complex iniinitive phrase, to be e(mtinuaUy au^ect to ihs 
hreatJi ^dander; the predicate is tviU tarmsh ; the object is r^^uttk- 
tion. 

The prindpal part of the phrase ]a tohe, and its adjuncts aie cofUinvaUffj 
and the indefloite attribute, sii^eet. which is modified bv the complex 
adverbial phrase, to the breath qf slander ; the princi^ part of this 
phrase is breath, which is modified by tMy and the simple adjective 
phrase, of dander. 

The predicate of the sentence has no adjuncts ; the ac^'uncts of the object 
K£Qihe9ixApurett, 
Pabsino.— 7b fte is an irregular neuter verb, ih>m ^, woe, being, been; found 
in the iofinitive mood and present tense, and is, with the phrase of 
which It is the principal part, the subiect of the verb wiU tarnish ; ac- 
cording to Note 11, under Rule IX., which says, " The infinitive mood, 
a phrase, or a sentence, is sometimes the subiect to a verb." 

ObniimtaUy is an adverb of time, and related to tne verb to be; according 
to Rule XV., which says, etc. 

Subject is a common adjective, of the positive degree, compared only by 
means of the adverbs, more and most, and less and least ; it is taken 
abstractly unth the infinitive to be; according to Exception 2d, under 
Rule IV., which says, " Witb an iufintive or a participle denotUig 
being or action in the abstract, an adjective is sometimes also taken 



^ is a preposition ; and shows the relation between svi^e^ and hreaih ; 
according to Rale XVII.. which, says, etc. 

J%a IS the definite article, and relates to breath; according to Rule I., which 
says, etc. 

Bre(Uh is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, neuter 
tender, and objective case ; and is governed by to; according to Rule 
XXII., which says, etc 

WUl tarnish is a regular active-transitive verb, from tamishy tarnished^ 
tarnishing^ tarnished ; found in the indicative mood, first-ftitnre tens^ 
third person, and singular number : and agrees with its suyect, the 
infinitive phrase io &, etc. ; according to Note 11, under Rule IX., 
which says, ** The infinitive mood, a phrase, or a sentence, is some- 
times the subject of a verb : a subject of this kind, however composed, 
if it is taken as one whole, requires a verb in the third person sin- 
gular," 

purest is a common adjective of the superlative degree, compared, pure^ 
purer, pitrest; it relates t/oreputoH^n; according to Rule XV., wfai<ib 
says, etc. 
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MffwUti^an i» a common noun, of tbt thifd penen, siBgniiA' nnmbef, sev 
ter ff^der, and objective case; and i» gorenuKi by rM tattmh; ao* 
•ordiog to Bole XX^ which m^s, etc. 

EXERCISE I.— THE SUBJECT PHRASE. 

To train* citizens is not the work of a day. 

To be happy without the approval of Gonscience^ is impo» 
wble. 

To have remained calm under such provocation, was a proof 
of reooarkable self-n^ontrol. 

To be at once a rake and glory in die character, discovers r 
bad disposition and a bad heart.. 

To meet danger boldly is better than to wait for- it. 

To be satisfied with the acquittal of one's own conscience, is 
the mark of a great mind. 

To be totally indifferent to praise or censure, is a real defect 
of character. 

To apring up from bed at the first moment of waking, is 
easy enough for people habituated to it. 

To laugh were want of goodness and of grace, 
And to be grave exceeds all power of face. 

EXERCISE II.— THE OBJECT PHRASE. 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

** Can a youth who refuses to yield obedience to his parents, 
expect to become a good or a wise man ?" 

^A^T8i9;— This is a complex interrogative sentenoe* 

The principal claase is, Can a youth expect to become a good or wise mani 
The dependent clause is, who r^'ueee to yield ohedienoe to hie parente. 
The connective is who. 

The snl^'ect of the principal clause is pmth ; the predicate is expect ; the 
' object is the infinitive phrase, to become a good or a wise man. 

The a^uncts of the subject are a and the dependent clause ; the predS- 
eate has no adjuncts ; the principal part of the phrase is to become, and 
its adjunct is the attribute man, which refers to the subject ^ou/A, and 
is modified by the adjuncts a, good, and a, wise, connected by or. 

* The Tftrions usages of the infinitive mood, exhibited in these and the followins 
eliissified phrases, might dictate some modification of Rule XXIII., which asserts 
. that the infinitive mood is, in all eases, governed by the preposition to. The forms 
of expression, and their analysis, here given, show that this statement, if correct, eX' 
plaioa searedF at iJl the nature, and mode of use, of this form of the verb. We per- 
ceive that, with or without adjuncts, it may be used as the subject or the object of a 
▼erb, or as a substantive or adjective attribute, and that it may be independent 
Horcover, wbea it introduces an adjective or aflverbial phrase, it appears to be u«ed 
ax an adjective or adverb, although it may be considered to be the object of to (if a 
preposition), or of some preposition understood. In this ease only, does Rule XXIII. 
appear to have any application whatever. A more gf>neral rule, and one more in 
consonance with the nature of this form of speech, would be, **The infinitive moo4 
%m tke oonstmctioa of a noun or a& adjective.** r^ r-,r^n]o 
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The subject of the dependent clanso is who : the predicflte is refatet : the 



object 18 the oomuex infinitive phrase, toyida cdedienceto hiaparenU. 
The sabject and the predicate have no adjuncts : the pnndpar part of 
the phrase is to yiela^ its adjunct is the object, obedience, which is mod- 
ified by the simple adjective phrase, to his parents ; the principal 
part of this phrase is parentis and its adjunct is Ait. 
par [Man is in the nominative case, after Ifecomey agreeing with ycnUh ; ua- 
•ording to Rule XXI.] 

If yon desire to be free from sin, avoid temptation. 

By the faults of others, wise men learn how to correct their 
own. 

In reasoning, avoid blending arguments confusedly together 
that are of a separate nature. 

He who refuses to learn how to avoid evil, may properly be 
deemed guilty of it. 

He did not oppose his son's going to sea, because he desired 
lo remove him from the evil innuence of bad company. 

Never expect to be able to govern others, unless you have 
learned how to govern yourself. 

He who loves to survey the works of nature, can anticipate, 
wherever he may be, finding sources of the purest enjoyment. 

He who attempts to please every body, will soon become 
an object of general indifference or contempt 

None but wie virtuous dare hope in, bad circumstances. 

If ever any author deserved to be called an original^ it was 
Shakespeare. 

EXERCISE III.— THE ATTRIBirTE PHRASE. 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

** The predominant passion of Franklin seems to have been 
the love of the useful." 

AiYALTBis. — ^This is a simple declarative sentence. 

The subject is passion ; the predicate is seems ; the attribute is the inflni* 
tive phrase, to have been the love of the useful. 

The adjuncts of the subject are the^ predominanty and the simple adjective 
phrase, qf FfHX/nUin ; the predicate has no adjuncts; the principal part 
of the attribute phrase is to have been, and its adjunct is the attribute 
loDSy which refers to the subject passiony and is modified by the, and 
the simple adjective phrase, ^ the us^uL 

l^r [To have been is used as an adjective, and relates to passion,] 

The fire of our minds is immortal, and not to be quenched. 

Universal benevolence and patriotic zeal appear to have been 
the motives of all his actions. 

Children should be permitted to be children, and not de- 
prived of amusements proper for their age. 

Was he not to live the best part of his life over again, and 
once more be all that he ever had been ? ^ . 
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Criminals are observed to grow mor^ anxious as tiieir trial s 
Approaches. 

Knowledge is not to be received inertly like the influences of 
the atmosphere, by a mere residence at the place of instruc* 
tion. 

The great purpose of poetrjr is to carry the mind above and 
beyond the beaten, dusty, weary walks of ordinary life ; to lift 
it into a purer element ; and to breathe into it more profound 
and generous emotions. 

He seems to have made an injudicious ctoice, though he is 
esteemed a sensible man« 

Integrity is of the greatest importance in every situation of 
life. 

To be useful in some degree, is within the means of every 
one. 

To discover the true nature of comets, has hitherto proved 
beyond the power of science. 

His conduct was, under the circumstances^ in very bad taste. 

The merchant was to have sailed for Europe last week. 



EXERCISE IV*--THB ADJECTIVE PHRASE. 

XXAMPLSi ANAL%2ED» 

" Leaning my head upon my hand> I begian to figure to my- 
self the miseries of confinement." 

AiTAi^TBiB. — This 13 & simple declarative sentence* 

The snbject is // the predicate Is heaan ; the object is the complex infin- 
itive phrase^ to figure to myself the ndteriet (ffi confinement. The prin- 
cipal part ot the phrase is to figure^ the adjancts of which ar^ the 
simple adverbial phrase, to inyseJft &nd the object miseriesj which is 
mooified by the and the simple adjective phrase, of confinement, 

^Shib adjunct of the subject is the complex adjective phrase leaning mjf head 
tipon my hand, the principal part of which is Uamng^ and its adjuncts, 
the object head modified by myy and the simj^le adverbial phrase, 
vpon my hand^ the principial part of which is hand^ and its ad- 
junct, my. 

Life bears us on like the stream of a mighty tiver. 

Augustus had no lawful authority to make a change in the 
Boman constitution. 

A habit of sincerity in acknowledging faults, is a guard 
against committing them. 

The atrocious crime of being a young man, I shall attempt 
neither to palliate nor deny. 

Envy, surrounded on all sides by the brightness of another's 
prosperity, like the scorpion, confined within the circle of firOf 
ftings itself to death. 
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The requisites for a first-rate actor demaiid a combination of 
talents and accomplishments^ not easily to be found. 

The conflicts of the world were not to take place altogether* 
on the tented field; but ideas, leaping from the world'a 
awakened intellect, and burning all over with indestructibly 
life^ were to be marshalled against principalities and powers. 



liKERCISE v.— THE ADVERBIAL PHRASE. 

XSAlAt^LE ANALYZED. 

" We live in the past by a knowledge of its history, and ia 
the future by hope and anticipation." 

Amaltbis.— This is a oomponnd declarative senteBce, abbreviated m form, 
and oousistin^ of the two coOrdmute clauses, We live in the past by <^ 
Icnmoledge (jf its history ^ and {we live) in the/uture by hope and anbtci- 
pationf connected by and* 
'Hhe subject of either clause h& toe * and the predicate ia live. Neither of 
the aubjects is modified. The adjuncts of the first predicate are the 
aimple adverbial phrase, in the past, and ttI8 complex adverbial phrase^ 
by a knowledge of its history ; the principal part is knowledge, and its 
ac^uncta are a and the simple adjective phrase, of its history, [The 
adjuncts of the second predicate »re of the same character, and may be 
analyzed in the same manner .^ 

At that hour, O how vain was all sublunary happiness I 

Abstain from injuring others, if you wish to bo in safety. 

The public are often deceived by false appearances and e»» 
travagant pretensions. 

Pay and night yield us contrary blessings ; and, at the same 
time, assist each other, by giving fresh lustre to the delighta 
of both. 

Man's happiness or misery is, in a great measure, put into 
his own hands. 

Has not sloth, or pride, or ill temper, or sinful passion, mis- 
led you from the path of sound and wise conduct ? 

Man was created to search for truth, to love the beautiful, to 
desire the good, and to do the best. 

Representation and taxation should always go hand in hand. 

The statement which he made at first, he reiterated, agaia 
and again, without the least variation. 

Jacob loved all his sons, but he loved Joseph the best. 

There is very often more happiness in tne cottage of the 
peasant than in the palace of the king. 

* AUogetfier ia here an adv«rb relatiiig to tlM advwrblal phrase, on th« WOed JUkU 
8m Obs. 2, pa«<i 113. 
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EXERCISE VL— THE EXPLANATORY PHRASE, 

XXAMPLB ANALTZm. 

^ It 19 useless to expatiate upon the beauties of nature to ono 
^^ho is blind." 

Analysis. — ^This a complex declaratiye sentence. 

The principal clause is, It U tMeless to expatiate upon the beauties </ naiw$ 
to one^ and the dependent clause is, who i$ mnd. The connective is 
teho. 



The subject of the principal clause is U; the predicate Is m; andth^ 
attribute is useless. 




principal part of the former is beautiesy and its adjuncts are th4 and 
thv simple adjective phrase of nature ; the principal part of the latter 
is one, and its adjunct is the dependent adjective clause who is blind. 
The subject of the dependent clause is who ; the predicate, is ; and the 
attribute, Uind; each without adjuncts. 

It is always profitable to know our own faults and infirmities. 

It is the characteristic of a pedant to make an idle display 
of his learning. 

If what I say be not true, it is easy to convict me of false- 
hood. 

It is very often impossible to estimate the extent of injury 
which a careless word will produce. 

How happy had it been for him to have died in that sick- 
ness, when all Italy was putting up vows and prayers for his 
safety ! 

It is certainly in the power of a sensible and well-educated 
mother to inspire such tastes and propensities in her son as 
shall nearly decide the destiny of the future man. 

It is impossible to read a page in Plato, Tully, or any of the 
other eminent moralists of antiquity, without being a greater 
and better man for it. 

If we would improve our minds by conversation, it is a great 
liappiness to be acquainted with persons wiser than ourselves. 

If we were base enough to desire it, it is now too late to 
retire from the contest. 

It is a miserable state of mind to have few tbings to desir^ 
»nd many things to fear. 

Death ! Great proprietor of all I 'tis thine 
To tread out empire, and to quench the stars. 

Through worlds unnumber'd though the God be known, 
TiA ours to trace him only in our own. 
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BXERCISE VII.— THE INDEPENDENT PHRASE. 

BXAMPLB ANALYZED. 

. ** This proposition being admitted, I now state my argument.*' 

ANALTan.--ThU is aeimple declarative sentence. 
The Bubject is /; the predicate is state ; the object is argument. 
The subject has no adjancts ; the adjotict of the predicate is now; th# 

adjunct of the object is my, 
Tkii propo$Uion being admitted is an independent phrase ; the prinidpal 

part iAj^roposUion, and its adjancts are tkU and odng admittea, 

EXAMPLE n. 

** One day, I was guilty of an action which, to say the least, 
was in very bad taste." 

An ALTBid.— This is a complex declarative sentence. 

The principal clause is. One day I woe guilty of an action: and the depend- 
ent clause is, trAicA, to say the Uasty wis %n very had taste. The oon- 
nective is which. 

The subject of the principal clause is I; the predicate is was; and tha 
attribute is guuty. 

The subject has no adjancts ; the adjunct of the predicate is the adverbial 
phrase* (prepositional in form), {on) one day ; the adjunct of the at- 
tribute IS the adverbial phrase of an action. Of tlie latter phrase 
action is the principal part, and its adjancts are an and the dependent 
clause. 

The subject of the dependent clause is which ; the predicate is wcls ; and 
the attribute, the adjective phrase in very had taste, 

Keither has any adjuncts ; the prindpal part of the attribute phrase ia 
taste ; had being its primary, and very its secondary adjunct. 

To say the least is an independent phrase of the infinitive form. The prin- 
cipal part is to say, and its adjanct, the object least, modified by the. 

They being absent, we cannot come to a determination. 

There being much obscurity in the case, he refuses to decide 
upon it. 

To be plain with you, your conduct is very much to be 
censured. 

Fathers ! Senators of Rome I the arbiters of nations I to you 
I fly for refuge. 

The baptism of John ; was it from heaven, or of men f 

Generally speaking, the life of all truly great men has been 
a life of intense and incessant labor. 

To give one. instance more, and then I will have done with 
this rambling discourse. — Hazlitt. 

The great utility of knowledge and religion being thus appa- 
rent, it IS highly incumbent upon us to pay a studious attention 
to them in our youth. 

A shoe coming loose from the fore-foot of the thill-horse, at 
the beginning of the ascent of Mount Taurina, the postillion 
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dismounted, twisted the shoe off, and put it in his pocket. — 

Sieme. 

Want, and incurable disease, (fell pair I) 
On hopeless multitudes remorseless seize 
At once ; and make a refuge of the grave. 

Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o'er, 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking : 

Dream of battle-fields no more, 
Days of danger, nights of waking. 

EXERCISE Vin.— THE SUBJECT CLAUSE. 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

•* That it is our duty to obey the laws of the country in 
which we live, does not admit of question," 

AiYALYsis. — ^This is a complex declarative sentence. 
The subject is the dependent clause, That U is our duty to obey {hs laws of 

the country in which we live ; the predicate is does admit. That is the 

connective. 
The adjuncts of the predicate are not and the phrase of question. 
The subject of the dependent clause is it ; the predicate is m/ and the at' 

tribute is duty* 
The adjunct of the subject is the complex ezplanatoir phrase, to o6ey the 

lavm qf the country tn which we live ; the adjunct of the attribute is our. 
The principal part of the explanatory phrase is to dhey, which is modified 



clause, in which we Uv*, The subject of the clause is we ; the predicate 
is Uve, which is modified by the simple adverbial phrase in which, 
Ob8. — ^It will be perceived from the example ^iven in this exercise, that 
« complex sentence may be analyzed by treating it as a wnole, pointing out 
the anoject, predicate, etc., and analyzing the dependent clause in its proper 
plttoe, as one of the principal parts, or an adjunct to either ; instead of di- 
iridin^ the sentence immediately into the principal and dependent clauses, 
explaining their connection, and then analyzing them separately, as in the 
previous exercises. The latter method is preferable for be^nnerSj but for 
advanced scholars should give place to the other, which is more logical, and 
easier for intricate sentences. 

That the government of our desires is essential to the enjoy- 
ment of true liberty, is a truth never to be forgotten. 

That it is glorious to die for one's country, is a sentiment 
imiformly cherished by all good men. 

At what period the poems of Homer Vere composed, has 
not been positively ascertained. 

Who was the author of the Letters of Phalaris, has been 
the subject of very ingenious and learned discussion. 

That an author's work is the mirror of his xuind, is a pontion 
that has led to very falso <K>nclusions. 
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Why a Bian witb 90 eiceellent an education, and BOfro^odod 
ivith 80 many inducements to a virtuous life, should have &llen 
into habits of vice aed dissipation, is iaexplicabie. 

That truth finally must prevail over error, and virtue be 
triumphant in a struggle with vice, are highly cbedabed senti- 
ments among mankind. 

How he was to extricate his army from so dangerous a post 
lion, baffled all conjecture. 

Whether Columbus was the first discoverer of America or 
not, is a question among historians. 



EXERCtSB IX.— THE OBJECT CLAUSE. 

EXAMPLE AKALYZED. 

" Children should know that it is their duty to honor their 
parents, to ask advice of them, and to observe their wishes.*^ 

AsALTWB. — ^Tfals is a complex deolsrative sentenoe. 
Tbo subject is ehildrea: the predicate is ihotddhnow: the t>bje6t is the 

dependent ckuse, That U u their duty, &c. That is the connective. 
The Bubject.of the dependent clause is t^ / the predicate is i« ; the attri^ 

bute is duty, 
7!he adjuncts of the subject are the explanatory phrases, to honor their pc^ 

renttf to ask advice of them^ and to obeerve their wiehee. 

He knew that solicitations or remonstrances would avail 
little with the companions of his enterprise. 

Those who are skilled in the extraction and preparation of 
metals, declare that iron is everywhere to be found. 

Columbus felt that there was a continent to be discovered ; 
and he discovered it 

The authors of the American Revolution believed that they 
were in the service of their own, and of all future generations* 

It is interesting to notice how some minds seem almost to 
create themselves, springing up under every disadvantage, 
and working their solitary but irresistible way through a thou* 
sand obstacles. 

Any man who attends to what passes within himself, may 
easily discern that the human character is a very complicated 
system. 

How can he exalt his thoughts to any thing great or noble^ 
who only believes that, after a short term on this stage of ex- 
istence, he is to sink into oblivion, and to lose his conacicmanesa 
forever? 

See, Aspasio, how all is calculated to administer the highest 
delight to mankind. 

The majority of the assembly wisely oonsidered that to d««^ 
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cline a cessation, would be to refute all their professions o{ 
loyalty. 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
" Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn, 

Brushing, with hasty steps, the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn " 

EXERCISE X.— THE OBJECT CLAUSE. 

INFINITIVE FORM. 

Obs. 1.— In the infinitive form of this clause, the subject and predicate 
are connected indirectly. The predicate, instead of being a &ute verb, is a 
verb in the infinitive mood, and its subject is in the objective case. Thus, 
in the sentence, ** He commanded the arm^ to march/' army is the subject. . 
and to tnarehf the predicate ; because it is indicatea (although indirectly) 
that the act of marching is performed by the agent army, the sentence being 
equivalent to, ** He commanded that the army should march." 

Obs. 2. — ^The infinitive clause is also sometimes used as the ml^ect of a 
iwntence, and occasionally as an explanatory adjunct; as, " For u* to learn to 
die, is the great business of life.'' — '^ It is the great business of life, /or %is 
U learn to die:' [See Exception 2, Bule XVII. J 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED* 

** Let the child learn what is appropriate for his years." 

Akaltsis. — ^This is a complex imperative sentence. The subject it thou 
(understood) ; the predicate is let ; the object is the inflmtive clause, 
ike ckUd learn, &c. 

The subject of the dependent clause is child: the predicate is (to) learn; 
the object is that (comprehended in the double relative what, equiva- 
lent to ^t which.) 

The adjanct of the subject is the; the adjunct of the object is the simple 
adjective clause which ie appropriate /or his years. 

The subject of this clause is which ; the predicate, is ; the attribute, ap^ 
propriate, modified by the simple adverbial phrase, /or his years. 

Thou think'st it folly to he wise too soon. 

In this melancholy state, he commanded messengers to recall 
his eldest son, Ahouzaid, from the army. 

Graves describes the steps by which Shenstone made the 
ieasowes become what it at last was. 

Let us 9II, in our mourning attire, and accompanied by our 
children, go and entreat Veturia, the mother of Coriolanus, to 
intercede with her son for our common country. 

Madam Boland heard herself sentenced to death with tho 
air of one who saw in her condemnation merely her title to, 
immortality. 

Goldsmith said to Johnson very wittily and very justly, "If 
jqh were to write a fable about little fishes, doctor, you would 
make the little fishes talk like whales" n^^^i^ 
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The fact of Shenstone's having written the School-naistress* 
«nd the "" Pastoral Ballad," alone entitles him to be ranked 
amongst the classical poets of English literature. 

The cariosity of the Caliph being awakened to know the 
cause of his despair, he ordered Mezrour to knock at the door, 
which being opened, they p^leaded the privilege of strangers to 
•nter for rest and refreshment. 

See some strange comfort every state attend, 
And pride bestow'd on all, a common friend : 
See some fit passion every age supply ; 
Hope travels through, nor quits us when we die. 
On what foundation stands the warrior's pride. 
How just bis hopes, let Swedish Charles decide. 

EXERCISE X.— THE ATTRIBUTE CLAUSK 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

^ The truth is, that the most elaborate and manifold apparatus 
of instruction can impart nothing of importance to the passive 
and inert mind." 

Analysis. — ^This is a complex dedarative sentence. Tbe'gnbjeot is truth; 
the predicate is it ; the attribute is the dependent clause. The most 
elaborate and manifold apparatus, &o. The connective is that. 
The subject of the dependent clause is apparat/us ; the predicate is can 
impart; the object is nothing. The adjuncts of the subject are ike^ 
elaborate, manifold, and of instruction ; most is an adjunct of elaborate 
and manifold; the adjunct of the predicate is the adverbial phrase 
to the passive and inert mindj the principal part of which is mind,, 
and its adjuncts the, and paesvee ana inert ; the adjunct of the object 
is the simple adjective phrase, of importance. 

The crying sin of all governments is, that they meddle inju- 
riously with human affairs, and obstruct the processes of nature 
by excessive legislation. 

One of the most useful effects of action is, that it renders 
repose agreeable. 

The only, advantage which, in the voyage of life, the cau- 
tious had above the negligent, was, that they sunk later, and 
more suddenly. 

The characteristic peculiarity of the " Pilgrim's Progress" is, 
that it is the only work of its kind which possesses a strong 
human interest. 

The proper end of instruction is, not that the scholar should 
be able to "repeat the thoughts of others, but that he should 
have the power to think correctly for himself. 

The physician's directions were, that the patient should 
travel to the South, that he should avoid excitement, and that 
he should be careM in diet, n^^r^^v^ 
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EXERCISE XL— THE ADJECTIVE CLAUSE. 

EXAMPLB ANALYZED. 

^ Whoever yields to temptatioD, debases himself ^ith a de* 
basement from which he can never arise." 

Ai^ALYsiB. — ^Tliis is a complex declarative sentence. 

The subject is Tie (comprehended in the doable relative tcho&vsr); tb« 
predicate is debases ; the object is himstHf, 

The adjunct of the subject is the simple adjective clause, who yields to 
temptation; the adjunct of the predicate is the complex phrase, with a 
debasement from which he never eon arise. The prindpal part of the 
phrase is debasement, and its adjuncts are a and the simple adjective 



The chief misfortunes that befall us in life, can be traced to 
fiome vices and follies which we have committed. 

Every society has a right to prescribe for itself the terms on 
-which its members shall be admitted. 

There, is no foundation for the popular doctrine, that a 
state may flourish by arts and crimes. 

It is necessary to combat vigilantly that favorite idea of 
lively ignorance, that study is an enemy to originality. 

Most of the troubles which we meet with in the world, arise 
from an irritable temper, or from improper conduct. 

Neither his vote, his influence, nor his purse, was ever with- 
held from the cause in which he had engaged. 

He that has light within his 6wn clear breast, 
May sit in the centre, and enjoy bright day ; 
But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts. 
Benighted walks under the mid-day son. 

No flocks that range the valley, free, 

To slaughter I condemn ; 
Tauffht by that power that pities me, 

I learn to pity them, 

EXERCISE Xn.— THE ADVERBIAL CLAUSK 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

^ Education, when it works upon a noble mind, draws out to 
view many latent virtues and perfections, which, without its aid, 
would never be able to make their appearance." 

Analysis. — ^This is a compound declarative sentence. 
The first clause is, EduoaUan, when it works upon a nobU mind, draws out 
t» viwf many latent virtues and perfections ; and the second is, Which, 
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without its aid. tcould never he ahU to male their appearance. Tho 

ooonective U wnick. 
The flnt is a complex member ; the subject is edueaUonj the predicate is 

draws ; the ODJecta are virtues and peifections. 
The subject has do oc^unots ; the adjuncu of the predicate are the ad- 

verlnal clause, when it works upon a nohle mindy out^ and the simple 

adverbial phrtse, to view; the adjuncts of the objeota are many and 

The Bulject of the dependent clause is il , the predicate is worls. The 
adiuQCts of the predicate are when, and the adverbial phrase, upon, a 
noble mind. The connective is when. 

The subject of the second olause is which ; the predicate is would be ; the 
'';nbu' • " 



The subject has no adjuncts ; the adjuncts of the predicate are the phrase, 
witMut its aid, and never ; the adjunct of the attribute is the simple 
adverbial phrase, to make their appearance, of which to make is the 



principal |MUt, and its a4janct, the object appearance, modified by their. 

When sickness, infirmity, or reverse of fortune, affects ns, 
the sincerity of friendship is proved. 

When the Creator had finished his labor on our planet, liis 
last and noblest work being man, he conferred on him a part- 
nership in his labors. 

Loose conversation operates on the soul, as poison does on 
the body. 

When Education had proceeded, in this manner, to the part 
of the mountain where the declivity began to grow craggy, sb$ 
resigned her charge to two powers of superior aspect. 

While I was musing on this miserable scene, my protector 
called out to me, " Remember, Theodore, and be wise* and let 
not Habit prevail against thee." 

While this thought passed over my mind, I lost sight of the 
remotest star, and the last glimmering of light was quenched in 
utter darkness. The agonies of despair every moment in- 
creased, as every moment augmented my distance from the 
last habitable world. I reflected with intolerable anguish, that, 
when ten thousand thousand years had carried me beyond thd 
reach of all but that Power who fills infinitude, I should still look 
forward into an immense abyss of darkness^ through which I 
should still drive without succor and without society, farther 
and farther still, forever and forever. 

Ages elapsed ere Homer's lamp appeared, 
And ages ere the Mantuan swan was heard. 
To carry nature lengths unknown before. 
To give a Milton birth, asked ages more. 

EXERCISE XHL— THE EXPLANATORY CLAUSE. 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

'* Why is it that to man have been given passions whiob ho 
cannot tame, and which sink faijn below the brute f ' 
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AKAirsiB.— This id a complex inteirqgfative sentenoe. 

The subject is it ; the predicate is is ; the adjunct of the sujbjdct is tht 
complex explanatory clause, to man have bem gitwi pauioru which h4 
cannot tame, and vfhioh sink him bcldw the brute ^ the connective is 
ihatj the adjunct of the predicate Satuohy, 

The subject of the explanatory clause is pofdone ; tiie predicate is hate 
been gvsen» The adjuncts of the sulnect are the simple adjective 
clauses, which he cannot tame, and which sink him beuno ^ bruU» 
[£adi to be analyzed as in previous exercises.] 

It was tlio fate of Dr. Bentley, that every work, executed or 
projected by him, should be assailed. 

It is surprising in what countless swarms the bees have over- 
spread the far West, within but a moderate number of years. 

To tell you the why and the wherefore would take too long ; 
suffice it to say, that they hate us witli a deadly hatred. 

Seeing these, I at length comprehended the meaning of those 
terrible words, " Must we kill them both f 

It might be expected, that humanity itself would prevent 
them from breaking into the last retreat of the unfortunate. 

It is an exquisite and beautiful thing in our nature, that 
when the heart is touched and softened by some tranquil hap- 
piness or affectionate feeling, the memory of the dead cornea 
over it most powerfully and irresistibly. 

Interesting it is to observe how certainly all deep feelings 
agree in this, that they seek for solitude, and arc nursed by 
solitude. 

Is it because foreigners are in a condition to set Ottr malice 
at defiance, that wo are willing to contract engagements of 
£iendship ? ' 

See I and confess, one comfort still must rise ; 
'Tis this, though man's a fool, yet God is wise. 

Better for us, perhaps, it might appear, 
Were there all harmony, all virtue hero ; 
That never air nor ocean felt the wind. 
That never passion discomposed the mind. 

EXERCISE XIV.— THE PARENTHETICAL CLAUSE. 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

•*The virtuous man, it has been beautifully said, proceeds 
Without constraint in the path of his duty." 

Amaltsih. — This is a compound declarative sentence ; composed of, the 

simple clause, The virtuotie man proceeds without constraint in the path 

of his duty, and the parenthetical clause, It has been heautifuUy said, 

[Let the pupil analyze each clause as in the preceding exercises.] 

Obs. — Sentences of this form may often be analyzed by considering the 

pirentbetioal olaase, the principal one, and the re^t of the sentepee depend* 
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•nt npon it. The mode of analyeiA, indicated in the example, is, however, 
preferable ; as, although the parenthetical claose is united in conBtroctioB 
with the other part of the sentence, it is not neoesaary to complete the sense. 

How dangerous soever idleness may be, are there not plea- 
sures, it may be said, whicti attend it I 

** I leave my second son, Andrew," said the expiring miser, 
•* my whole estate ; and desire him to be frugal." 

*^ Go forth," it had been said to Elijah, " and stand upoa the 
mount before the Lord." 

" I think, * boys," said the schoolmaster, when the clock 
struck twelve, ** that I shall give you an extra half-holiday thia 
afternoon." 

"You remember my garden, Henry," whispered the old 
man, anxious to rouse him, for a dullness seemed gathering 
upon the child, " and how pleasant it used to be in the evening- 
time?" 

** Therefore," said he, " hath it in all confidence been ordered 
by the Commons of Great Britain, that I impeach Warren 
Hastings of hijh crimes and misdemeanors." 

** Oh, no," said the Earth, " thou shalt not lie, 
Neglected and lone, on my lap to die, 
Thou fine and delicate child of the sky." 

Ko further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

frhere they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father, and his God. 

EXERCISE XV.— COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

Obs. 1. — ^In snalyong compoand sentences, at this stage of the pnpU^s 
progress, the leading dauM should be distinguished fVom the tubordwaig 
cUnise. It must, however, be understood that the dependence of the latter 
upon the former, is logical, not grammaticaL differing in this respect alto- 
gether from the relation of the principal and the dependent clause of a com- 
plex sentence, which is purely grammatical, since the latter is an adjunct, 
or used as one of the principal parts, in the prindpal clause. 

Obs. 2. — Some clauses are simply connected without logical or grammatical 
dependence. They may then be called coordinate clauses. 

[^^ In the following examples of analysis, for the purpose of abbrevia« 
tion, and in order to furnish the pupil with a ready method of clearly repre- 
senting, in written exercises, the parts of a sentence and their relations, the 
compound da/ueea or members are marked by capitals ; the simple clauses, by 
numerals ; and the phrases, by small letters. When these are all written 
out in the order in which they occur, care being taken to unite in brackets 
dependent clauses contained in the same sentence or member, the character 
and composition of the sentence analyzed will be exhibited. 

According to this mode of representation, a simple sentence would, of 
course, have no numerical or literal designation; 1 would indicate a complex 
sentence with a simple dependent clause • 1, 2, a compound sentence coii- 
aisting of two simple clauses, but if enclosed in brackets t^us [1, i2], a com' 
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p^mx sentence oootaitiing two dependent danses ; A^ 1, 2, B, 8, 4, a eompoqnd 
sentence composed of two compound members ; but A, [1, 2]. B, [3, 4], a . 
compound sentence composed of two complex members, each containing 
two dependent clauses ; A, 1, B^ 2, a compound sentence composed of two 
complex members, each contidmng one dependent clause ; A. 1, 2, B, 8, a 
compound sentence composed or a compound and a complex member: 
A, 1, B, 2, 8, a compound sentence oontaming a complex and a eompouna 
member ; A, B, 1, a complex sentence containing a complex dependent 
member, which itself contains a complex dependent member ; and so on. 

This mode of presenting to the eye the general conformation of a sen- 
tence, its members, clauses, etc.. in their order and, partially, their depen- 
dence, will be found easy after the previous practice, and cannot fail to be 
useful. [In the forma of analysis given, S. stands for subject ; P., for pre(U- 
cate ; O., for object ; Att., for attribute ; Ad., for adjunct.] 

EXAMPLES ANALYZED. 

1. ^ Let hitn that hastens to bo rich, takd heed lest he sud- 
denly became poor " 

AsAhYSia, — Compound imperative sentence ; consisting of 

A. (Leading) Let Mm that hastens to he rich, tM4 heed ; 

1. {^xxhordimBXA) He mddenly bec(mie poor. Connective, 2m^ 

A. Complex imperative member. 

8. Thou (understood); P. Ut; 0. him that hastens tok* rich^ iaks 
heed, (B,) 

B. Complex innmtive member. 

S. Mm fP^^take ; O. heed. 

Ad. S. that hastens to he rich, (2). 
S. Simple adjeotiv& clause. 

S. ihat ; P. hastens ; Ad. 7, to he rich. (a), 
a. Simple adverbial phrase. 

Prm. part, to he y Ad. rii^ (indirect attribute). 
1. Simple clause. 

8. A«; P. become; AtAi,poor; Ad. P. suddenly, 

2. ** Say not thou, * I will recompense evil ;' but wait on th« 

Lord, and he shall save thee." 

Analysis.— Compound imperative sentence ; consisting of two ooQrdinata 
members: 

A. i&y not thouyj*' ItoiU recompense mZ." 

B. Wait on the Lord^ and he shaU save thee. Con. htd, 

A. Complex iinperative member. 

S. thou ; P. say ; 0. IwXL recompense evil (1) ; Ad. P. not, 
1. Simple declarative clause. 

S. // P. will recompense ; 0. emt, 

B. Compound imperative member. 

2. Wait on the Lord. 

8. He shall same thee ; connective, and, 
%, Simple imperative clause. 

8. Thou (understood) ; P. xoaiJt} Ad. P. on the Lord, (a). 
a. Simple adverbial phrase. 

Pnn. part. Lordj Ad. the. 
Z, Simple declarative clause. 

S. Be; P. shaU save ; O.ihee. 

If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat ; if he b« 
tiiirsty, give him water to drink. 

If the mind were left uncultivated, though nothing elso 
fihpald find entrauce, vice certainly would. 
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While riotoas indulgence enervates both the body and the 
mind, purity and virtue heighten all the powers of human 
fruition. 

If the King were present, Cleon, there would be no need of 
my answering to what thou hast just proposed. 

He seems to have made an injudicious choice, though he is 
esteemed a sensible man. 

The person he chanced to see, was, to appearance, an old, 
sordid, blind man ; but<, upon his following him from place to 
place, he at last found, by his own confession, that he waa 
jPlutus, the god of riches. 

I know not what course others may take, but as for me, give 
me liberty, or give me death. 

Let any one resolve always to do right now, leaving then to 
do as it can, and if he were to live to the age of Methuselah, 
he would never do wrong ; but the common error is to resolve 
to act right after breakfast, or after dinner, or to-morrow morn- 
ing, or next time ; but now^ just now, this once, we must go on 
the same as ever. 

It seems easier to do right to-morrow than to-day, merely 
because we forget, that when to-morrow comes, then will be noWm 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day. 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play 1 

Inspiring thought of rapture yet to be I 
The tears of love were hopeless but for thee t 
If in that frame no deathless spirit dwell. 
If that faint murmur be the last farewell. 
If fate unite the faithful but to part. 
Why is their memory sacred to the heart } 

EXERCISE XVI.— MISCELLA:NrEOUS SENTENCES. 

EXAMPLES ANALYZED. 

I. '^Basselas could not catch the fugitives, with his ntmoat 
efforts ; but, resolving to weaiy, by perseverance, him whom he 
could not surpass in speed, he pressed on till the foot of th© 
mountain stopped his course." — Johnson, 

Analtsxb. — Compound declarative sentenoe : 

1. BatMlaa eould not eaich thefugUi/M with hU vtmoU ^orit / 
' A. Betdving to weary .... course. Connective, hut, 

1. Simple declarative clause. 

8. Jldsi^as ; P. could catch ; O. fugitive. 
Ad. P. not, with hli 'most ^oria (a) ; Ad. 0. th$. 
a. Simple adverbial phr..-^c. 

Pnn. part, efforts ; A J. his and titmosU 
A. ComplBx doolarative member. ,^^^ ^^ Googk 
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5. i&; V,j>rt8Md. 

Ad. S. resoMng to v>earyy ly peraeverancty him . . , . speed (b) ; 

Ad. P. ony and till the/oot qfihe mountaii^ stopped his course (2). 
K Complex adjective phrase. 

Prin. part, resohing ; Ad. to weary . . , , speed (c). 
e* Complex objective phrase. 

Prin. part, to weary; Ad. him (obj.) and by perseoeranoe ; Ad. of 
Ami^ i0A(?m .... 4;pcA;{ (3). 
%. Simple adiective clause. 

6. He ; r. could surpass ; O. whom ; Ad. P. not and in speed. 
% Simple adverbial clause. 

S. foot; P. stopped ; O. course. 

AgLS. ih*, qftbe mountain; Ad.P. tm; Ad.O. Ai«; Connectives <»2I. 

2. " There is strong reason to suspect that some able Whig 
politicians, who thought it dangerous to relax, at that moment, 
the laws against political offences, but who could not, without 
incurring the charge of inconsistency, declare themselves ad- 
verse to relaxation, had conceived a hope that they might, by 
fomenting the dispute about the court of the lord high steward, 
defer for at least a year the passing of a bill which Uiey dia- 
liked, and yet could not decently oppose." — Macavlay. 

Ahaltbol — Complex, declarative sentence : 
8. Season; P. is. 
A4* S. strong^ to suspect .... oppose ; (a) Ad. P. ihere.- 

a. Complex adjective phrase. 

Prin. part, to suspect; Ad. (object), Some aUe ..... oppose; (A) 
Con. ihat. 

A. Complex object clause. 

S. Politicians; P. kadconeeiwd; 0. hope. 

Ad. S. Some, able, Whia^ and the two coordinate clauses, connected 
hjbtity tV/io thought .... qfeneeSy (B), W7io crntld . ... re- 
laaxUion (C) ; Ad. O. They tmght .... oppose (D). Con. that. 

B. Complex adjective clause. 

S. who: P. thought; O. It (to be) dangerous ; . . . qfences (1). ^ 
1. Simple ODject clause, of the infinitive form. 
8. Jtj P.' to be (und.) ; At. dangerous. 
Ad. S. to relax .... offew4s. (b) 

b. Complex explanatory phrase. 

Prin. part, to relax; Ad. (primary). a£ iha;t moment, {q) and {am; 
(Secondary )j thsy and against poUtical of ences. (d) 
e. Simple adverbial phrase. 
d. Simple adjective phrase, modifying laws, 
C Complex adjective clause. ■ • 

8. JVho; P. eould declare; O. themsdves (to be) adverse to relaaa- 
turn, (2). 

Ad. P. not, without incurring the charge qf inconsistency (e). 
•• Complex adverbial phrase. 

Pnn. part, incurring; Ad. (primary), charge; (aecondary), <**, and 
qf inconsistency. 
% Simple object clause, infinitive form. 

S. ihrnnseltes; V.to be (und.) ; Att. adverse; Ad. Att to relaxation. 
D. Complex adjective clause. 

S. they ; P. might defer ; O. passing. 

Ad. P. Im fomenting .... steward (f), for at least a year (g) ; 

Ad. 0. me, and qfa bill which .... oppose (h). 
t Complex adverbial phrase. , » , 

VihLpartyfomentmg; Ad. (i»imary), dispute^ (secondary), a«, and 
oMt .... steward (i). r^^^M^ 
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Prin. part, wuH ; Ad. ihejmdqfth4 lord Ugh tCeward (k). 
k. Simple adjective phrase, 
f • Simple adverbial phrase. 

Prin. part, ^r; Ad. a. Ai l&ast^ independent phrase. 
h. Complex adjective phrase. 

Prin. part, hill ; Ad. a, and uihich .... oppote (8). 
I. Simple a(j\jective clause, with a compound predicate. 

8. thsy; P. (compound), disWksd, and eotdd oppoie; Con. 



Ad. P. (second), fuft and deanU^. 

t* What wonder, when 

Millions of fierce encount'ring Angels foug^ht 
On either side, the least of whom could wield 
These elementis, and arm him with the force 
Of all their regions ? How much more of powt 
Army 'gainst army^ numberless, to raise 
Dreadful combustion warring, and disturb, 
Though not destroy, their happy native seat ; 
Had not th' Eternal King omnipotent 
From his strong hold of Hea?'n high over-ruled 
And limited their might ; though numbered such 
As each divided legion might have seem'd 
A numerous host, in strength each armed band 
A legion, led in fight yet leader seem'd 
Each warrior single as in chief, expert ^ 

When to advance, or stand, or turn the sway 
Of battle, open when, and when to close 
The ridges of grim war. — Paradise Lost, VI., 2 Id. 

Aw^^TBiB.— The first period whichi terminates at regions, is a compound in- 
terrogative sentence. 

1. WhiOi wonder (should there ^) ? A. Whsn .... regions ; Con. 

when (used as a coigunction). 
1. Simple intorrogpative clause. 
A. Compound declarative member. 

2. When millions .... side: 8. The least .... regions ; Con. whom. 
The second period, comprising the remainder of the passage, is a com-* 

pound exclamatory sentence. 

1. Bow .... seat; A. Mui .... grim war; Con. if (understood). 
1. Simple ezdamatorv clause. 

Q.army; P. woiud have widded (understood) ; 0. power. 

Ad. S. numberless^ and warring against {numberlesi) army; Ad. 0. 

to raise dreadful combustion,, and disturb, though not destroy Mt 

happv naUmseat, 

A. Compound member. 

2. Had .... mi^ht ; B. Though .... war; Con. ihougK 
S. Simple clause, with a compound predicate. 

B. Compound declarative member. 

8. {They were) immi>er*d such ; 

C. rnoh dioided legion .... war; Con. at (for ikal^ 
ft. Simple declarative clause. 
0» Compound declarative member. 

4. Mkieh divided legion .... host / 

1. & ,ira>gth .... Ivio^ ^^^^ ^ Google 
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D. Led in,fight .... war. No ooimectiye. 
4. 5. Simple declsa'ative clauses. 
B. Componnd delarative member. 

6. -JSzcA sm^U warrior seemed as a leader in chief, expert .... tear J 

7. {He was) led vnfigU, Connectives (correspond.), ihaugh and yei, 
6, Simple declarative member. 

S. Warrior; Y, seemed; Att. 2eflk2er (connected to the subject by <»). 
Ad. S. eack, single; Ad. Att. a, t» chi^^ and ex/pert; Ad. of expeirt^ 
When to advance .... war (a). 
S. Compound adverbial phrase. 
' b. yVhen to advance ; c. wh«n to stand; d. when to turn the sway o} 

hatUe; e. when to open a/nd when to dose the ridges qfgrim war* 



[Let the pupil be required to analyze and parse orally^ 
according to the Praxis^ the sentences in the following para- 
graphs, or to prepare a written analysis of each, according to 
the method, indicated in the examples, and explained in the 
Hemark on page 142.1 

1. Let the ambitious, whether soldiers, tribunes, or kings, 
reflect, that if there are mercenary soldiers to serve them, and 
flatterers to excuse them while they reign, there is the con- 
science of humanity afterwards to judge them, and pity to de- 
test them. — Lamartine. 

2. S^e, in their discourse, desire rather commendation of 
-wit^ in being able to hold all arguments, than of judgment in 
discerning what is true ; as if it were a praise to know what 
might be said, and not what should be thought. — Bacon. 

8. If all the means of education which are scattered over 
the world, and if all the philosophers and teachers of ancient 
and modern times, were to be collected together, and made to 
bring their combined efforts to bear upon an individual, all 
they could do would be to afford the opportunity of improve- 
ment. — Degerando. 

4. Dreams are the bright creatures of poem and legend, who 
sport on earth in the night-season, and melt away in the first 
beams of the sun, which lights grim Care and stern Reality in 
their daily pilgrimage through the world. — Dickens. 

5. Montaigne saith prettily, when he inquired the reason, 
why the word of the lie should be such a disgrace and such an 
odious charge. Saith he, ^' If it be well weighed, to say that a 
man lieth, is as much to say, as that he is brave towards God, 
ftnd a coward towards men." — Bacon. 

6. Dear sensibility ! source inexhausted of all that is pre- 
doni in our joys, or costly in our sorrows, thou chainest thy 
martyr down upon his bed of stoaw, and 'tis tkou ^^qU4^^^ 
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him np to heaven I Eternal fountain of onr feeling ! ^tis here 
I trace thee, and this is thy ^divinity which stirs within me;^' 
not that, in some sad and sickening moments, ^' my soul shrinks 
back upon herself^ and startles at destruction/^ (mere pomp 
of words !) but that I feel some generous cares beyond myseUL 
All comes from thee, great — great Sensorium of the world ! 
which vibrates, if a hair of our heads but falls to the ground, 
in the remotest desert of thy creation. — Sterne. 

7. On the fourth day of creation, when the sun after a glo- 
rious, but solitary course, went down in the evening, and dark- 
ness began to gather over the face of the uninhabited globe, 
already arrayed in the exuberance of vegetation, and prepared 
by the diversity of land and water, for the abode of uncreated 
animals and man, — a star, single and beautiful, stepped forth 
into the Armament. Trembling with wonder and delight in 
new-found existence, she looked abroad, and beheld nothing, in 
heaven or on earth, resembling herself. But she was not long 
alone ; now one, then another, here a third, there a fourth 
resplendent c mpanion had joined her, till, light after light 
stealing through the gloom, ui the lapse of an hour, the whole 
hemisphere was brilliantly bespangled. — Montgomery, 

8. To loam A, B, C, is felt to be extremely irksome by the 
infant, who cannot comprehend what it is for. The bt^r, forced 
to school, cons over his dull lesson because ho must, but feels 
no amusement or satisfaction in it. The labor he is obliged to 
andergo is not small ; the privations of pleasure and activity, 
he regrets still more; and all for what? To learn wbat he 
does not like ; \o force into his mind words to which he at- 
taches no ideas, or ideas which appear to him to be of no value ; 
[because] he cannot put them to any proper use. Youth is 
not aware, that not for present use is all this designed. The 
dull, laborious, but necessary routine, like plowing and sowing 
the land, is in hopes of reaping abundance, at some not very 
distant season. Education is not the end, but only the means. 
— Taylor, 

9. Fired with a perusal of the Abyssinian pilgrim's explora- 
tory ramblings after the cradle of the infant Nilus, we well 
remember, on one fine summer holiday (a " whole day's leave " 
we called it at Christ's Hospital), sallying forth at rise of sun, 
lOt very well provisioned either for such an undertaking, to 
trace the current of the New River — Middletonian stream ! — 
to its scaturient source, as we had read, in meadows by fahr 
Amwell. — Lamb. 

_ 10. The voice of the world had whispered to Columbus thai 
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the world is one; and as he went forth toward the west^ 
ploQghing a wave which no European keel had entered, it was 
his high purpose not merely to open new paths to islands or to 
continents, but to bring together the ends of the earth, and join 
all nations in commerce and spiritual life. — Bancroft. 

11. To a limited apprehension, it would seem as if the greater 
part of the existence here allotted us, were little more than an 
apprenticeship to the business of living ; and that, if ever we 
come to understand our authentic position and relations in the 
world, and how our time and talents might have been wisely 
and most effectually employed, it is at a stage of life, when the 
journey is drawing to a close, and hardly an opportunity is 
left us to turn what we have been learning to account. — i?. 
Chambers, 

12. We never, in a moral way, applaud or blame either our- 
selves or others for what we enjoy or what we suffer; or for 
having impressions made upon us which we consider as being 
altogether out of our power : but only for what we do, or 
would have done had it been in our power ; or for what wo 
leave undone which we might have done, or would have left 
undone though we could have done it. — Bp. Butler, 

13. Resisting or not, however, we are doomed to suffer a 
hitter pSng as often as the iirecoverable flight of our time is 
hrooght homo with keenness to our hearts. The spectacle of a 
lady floating over the sea boat, and waking suddenly from 
sleep to find her magnificent ropes pearl necklace, by sorao 
accident detached at one from its fastenings, the loose 
string hanging down into the water, and pearl after pearl slip- 
ping off forever into the abyss, brings before us the sadness of 
the case. — J)e Quincey. 

14. Glowing with a vivid conception of these truths, so won- 
derful and sa indisputable, let me ask, whether, among all the 
spectacles which earth presents, and which angels might look 
down upon with an ecstasy too deep for utterance, is there one 
fairer and raoro enrapturing to the sight than that of a young 
man, just fresh from the Creator's hands, and with the unspent 
energies of the coming eternity wrapped up in his bosom, sur- 
veying and recounting, in the solitude of his closet, or in the 
darkness of midnight, the mighty gifts with which he has been 
cadoweJ, and the magnificent career of usefulness and of bless- 
edness, which has been opened before him ; and resolving, with 
one all-concentrating and all-hallowing vow, that he will live, 
true to the noblest capacities of his being, and in obedience to 
the highest law of his nature ! — Horace Mann. 

13* igitized by Google 
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16. Could eveiy man apply himself to [the] employmenti 
which are most suited to his capabilities, and, m his appointed 
calling, work only with a view to serviceable, sincere, and en 
nobling results, the measure of his achievements might still, 
perchance, iall short of his original aspirations; but, being 
commensurate with his powers, and conformable to the eternal 
laws, it could not fail to yield him that assurance of security 
and contentment which, by necessity, proceeds from all faith 
fulness of action. — Chambers, 

' 16. By the immortal gods, I wish (pardon me, O my coun* 
try I for I fear what I shall say out of a pious regard for Milo 
may be deemed impiety agaiust thee) that Clodius not only 
lived, but were praetor, consul, dictator, rather than [that I 
should] bo witnesc to such a scene as this. Immortal gods ! 
how bravo a man is that, and how worthy of being preserved 
by youl By no means, he cries; the ruffian met with the 
punishment he d'^served ; and let me, if it must be so, suffer 
the punishment I have not deserved. — Duncan's Cicero. 

17. Where American liberty raised its first voice, and where 
its youth was nurtured and sustained, there it still lives, in the 
strength of its manhood, and full of its original spirit. If dis- 
cord and disunion shall wound it ; if party strife and blind am> 
bition shall hawk at and tear it ; if folly and madness, if un- 
easiness under salutary restrain^ shall succeed to separate it 
from that Union, by which alone its existence is made sure, it 
will stand, in the end, by the side of that cradle in which its 
infancy was rocked ; it will stretch forth its arm with what- 
ever of vigor it may still retain, over the friends who gathered 
around it ; and it will fall at last, if fall it must, amid the proud- 
est monuments of its glory, and on the very spot of its origin,— 
Webster. 

18. So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 

To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death. 

Thou go not like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps th' irapery of his couch 

About him,and lies d(i n to pleasant dreams. — Bryawk 

IQ. Of chance or change, O let not man complain, 
Else shall he never, never cease to wail ; 
For, from the imperial dome, to where the swain 
Bear, the lone cottage in the wlent^^^^Qogi^ 
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All feel th' assaults of Fortune's fickle ftnh ; 
Art, empire, Eaith itself to ch.nge are doom'd; 
Earthquakes have raised to heaven the humble vale, 
And gulfe the mountain's mighty mass entomb'd ; 
And where th' Atlantic rolls, wide continents have bloom'd 

Beattie, 

20. The One remains, the many change and pass ; 
Heaven s light forever shines, Earth's (shadows fiy ; 
Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments. — ^Die, 

If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek 1 

Follow where all is fled !-^Rome's azure sky. 

Flowers, ruins, statues, music, — words are weak 

The glory they transfuse, with fitting truth to speak. 

^ Bhelley. 

21. The honey-bee, that wanders all day long 

The field, the woodland, and the garden o'er. 
To gather in his fragrant winter store, 
Humming in calm content his quiet song, 
Seeks not alone the rose's glowing breast^ 
The lily's dainty cup, the violet's lips ; 
But from all rank and noisome weeds he sips 
The single drop of sweetness ever pressed 
Within the poisoned chalice. Thus, if we 
Seek only to draw forth the hidden sweet 
In all the varied human flowers we meet 
In the wide garden of humanity, 
And, like the bee, if home the spoil we bear, 
Hived in our hearts, it turns to nectar there. 

A. C Lynch. 

22. And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with Nature's tear-drops, as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate ere grieves, 

Over the unreturning brave, — alas I 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass, 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when the fiery mass 
. Of living valor^ rolling on the foe. 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low, 

Byron^ 

23. Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate, 

All but the paffc preseribed, their present statoi^ , 
r-& r ^ r igtizedbyCoogle 
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Prom brates what men, from men what spirits know ; 

Or who could suffer being here below ? 

The lamb thy riot doome to bleed to-day. 

Had he thy reason^ would he skip and play? 

Pleas'd to the last, be crops the floweiy &od. 

And licks the hand just rais'd to shed his blood. 

Oh blindness to the future I kindly given 

That eacb may fiU tbe circle markM by Hearen, 

Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A bero perish, or a sparrow fall, 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurl'd, 

And now a bubjlo burst, and now a world. — Pope. 

24. As thus the snows arise ; and, foul and fierce. 
All Winter drives along the darkened air ; 
In his own loose-revolving fields, the swain 
Disaster'd stands ; sees other hills ascend. 
Of unknown joyless brow ; and other scenes. 
Of horrid prosjpect, shag the trackless plain ; 
Nor Cnds the river, nor tbe forest, hid 
Beneath the formless wild ; but wanders on 
From hill to dale, still more and more astray ; 
Impatient fiouncing through the drifted heaps. 
Stung with the tho ights of home; the thoughts of homa 
Rush on his nerves, and call their vigor forth 
In many a vain attempt. — Thomson. 

85. O treacherous conscience ! while she seems to sleep 
On rose and myrtle, lulPd with syren song; 
While she seems, nodding o'er her charge, to drop 
On headlong appetite the slackened reign, 
And give us up to license, nnrecallM, 
TJnmark'd ; — see, from behind her secret stand,* 
The sly informer minutes every fault, 
And her dread diary with horror fills. 
Not the gross act alone employs her pen : 
She reconnoitres foncy's aiiy band, 
A watchful foe ! the formidable spy, 
Listening, o'erhears tho whispers of our camp; 
Our dawning purposes of heart explores, 
And steals our embiyos of iniquity. — Young ^ 

26. The pulpit, therefore, (and I name it, filled 
With solemn awe, that bids me well beware 
With what intent I touch that holy thing,) — 

• B<M Ote. 8« pift 111 
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The pulpit (when the satirist has, at last, 

Strutting and vaporing in an erapty school, 

Spent all his force and made bo proselyte) — 

I say the pulpit (in the sober use 

Of its legitimate, peculiar powers) 

Must stand acknowledged, while the world shall standi 

The most important and oflfectual guard, 

Support, and ornament of virtue's cause. 

There stands the messenger of truth ; there, stands 

The legate of the skies ; his theme, divine ; 

His office, sacred ; his credentials, clear. 

By him the violated law speaks out 

Its thunders ; and, by him, in strains as sweet 

As angels use, the Gospel whispers peace. — Cowper^ 

27. Look, as I blow this feather from my face, 
And as the air blows it to me again. 
Obeying with my wind when I doHbtow, 
And yielding to another when it blows. 
Commanded always by the greater gust ; 
Such is the lightness of you common men. 

Shakspeartm 

S8. Nature never did betray 

The heart that loved her ; 'tis her privilege 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
~ From joy to joy ; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
"With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues. 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish mea 
Shall e'er prevail against us, or distrust 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. — ■ Wordsworth. 

29. t), Adam, one Almighty is, from whom 
All things proceed, and up to him return, 
If not depraved from good, created all 
Such to perfection, one first matter all, 
Endued with various forms, various degrees 
Of substance, and in things that live, of life ; 
But more refined, more spirituous, and pure, 
As nearer to him placed, or nearer tending 
Each in their sev'ral active spheres assign'd. 
Till bod^ rp to spirit work, in bounds 
Froportioo'd to eiich kind, — Milton^ 
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CHAPTER n.— RELATION AND AGREEJaENT. 

In this chapter and the next, the Rules of Syntax are 
again exhibited, in their former order, with Examples, 
Exceptions, Observations, Notes, and Ealse Syntax. 
The Notes are all of them, in form and character, sub- 
ordinate rules of syntax, doeigned for the detection of 
errors. The correction of the False Syntax placed under 
the rules and notes, will form an oral exercise^ somewhat 
similar to that of parsing, and perhaps more useftil. 

Obs. — Relation and Abetment are taken together that the rules may atand 
in the order of the ports of speech. The laiter is moreover naturally allied 
to the former. Seven of the ten parts of speech are, -with a few exceptions, 
incapable of any agreement ; of these, the relation and ttge must be explained 
in parsing ; and all neeenary agreement between any of the reat, ia confined 
to words thai relate to each other 

RULE L— ARTICLES. 

Articles relate to the nouns which they limit : as, " At 
a little distance from the ruins of the abbey, stands an 
aged elm." 

SXCBPTIOir ITRST. 

The definite article, used, intensively, ma;- relate to an adiecUve or advert 
of the comparative or the superlative degree; as, ** A land which was the 
nUghtdeet.^^ — Byron, " 2%e /arther they proceeded, the areater appeared 
their alacrity."— 2>r. fMiww*. " He chooses it ^ rotft^r/^—Owper. [See 
Obs. 7th, next page.] 

KXCKPTIOir SEC^IU). 

The indefinite article is sometimes used to give a collective meamng to an 
euLffsthe of nvnUter; as, **Thou hast a few names, even in Sardis." — Bev. 
" There are a thoueand things which crowd into my memory." — Spectator^ 
No. 468. [See Obs. 12th, next page.] 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE I. . 

Obs. 1.— Articles often relate to nonns understood; as. *<The \river\ 
Thames,"— " Pliny the younger" rwawl,— "The honourable [body], the 
Legislature," — " The animal \tDorldA ana the veffetable world," — " rT either 
to the right \hand\ nor to the left" \hand],—Bme. " He was a good man, 
and a just" [man].— A " Thepride of swains Palemon was, the generous 
[fnan]y and the rich" [fium]. — 2%>maon, 

Obs. 2. — ^It is not always necessary to rweat the article before several nouns 
in the same construction : the same article serves sometimes to limit the sig- 
fiification of more than one noun ; but we doubt the propriety of ever con- 
struing two articles as relating to one and the same noun. 

Obs. 8.— The article precedes its noun, and is never, by itself, placed after 
it ; as, *• Passion is the drunkenness of ike mind."— /Stm^w. 

Obs. 4. — ^Wh^i an <K(/M^tv precedes the noun, the article is placed before 
<he a^ectivcy that its power may extend over that also ; as, 
*' The private path, the secret acts of men, 
If Aoble, ftr the nobteat of their lives."— JbuM^. 
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£zoept the •4]^^'^^^ ^ 'u^ maiWy what, boih. and those which are pre* 
ceded by the adverbi to(K «o, at, or /unv : as, ** Au the materials were bought 
fit too door a rate."—** Like many an other poor wretch, I now suffer all th$ 
ill oonseqnenoes of »o/ooli9h an indalgenoe.^^ 

Obs. 5. — When the adiectiye is placed t^erthe nonn. the article generally 
xetatns its place b^ore the nonn, and is not repeated oefore the amective ; 
fis, **A man ignorant of astronomy," — ** 7%€ primrose pale." In OreeSk, when 
fin a^jectiTe is placed after its noon, if the artide is jraeflxed to the nonn, it 
Ib repeated before.the adjective; as, 'H irCXis ii /fs^aXij, Ths dty^ great; i. e., 
The great city. 

Qbs. 6. — Article^ according to their own definition, belong b^on their 
nonns ; but the definite article and an adjectlye seem sometimes to be placed 
filter the nonn to which they both relate : as, ** Section the Fourth " — ** Henry 
ihe Eighth." Sach examples, however, may be supposed elliptical; and, if 
they are so. the article, in .EnffUsh, can never be placed after its noun, nor 
can two articles ever properly relate to one noun, in any particular construc- 
tion of it. 

Obs. 7. — ^The definite article is often prefixed to eomparatipee and tuperlo' 
thee; and its effect is, as Murray ob^rves, (in the words of Lowthj) ** to 
snark the degree the more strongly, and to define it the more precisely :" as, 
** 7%e oftener I see him, the more I respect him." — '* A constitution £m most 
fit." — **A claim^ ihe strongest, and the most easily comprehended." — ** The 
men the most difficult to bo replaced." In these instances, the article seems 
to be used €uh)erbiaUy, and to relate only to the at^eethe or ad/oerh following 
it; but after the adfietioey the noim may be supphed. 

Obs. 8. — ^The article the is applied to nouns ef both numbers ; as, The man, 
ih€ men ; — The good boy, the good boys. 

Obs. 9. — The article the is generally prefixed to adjectives that are used, by 
AUipsis, as nouns ; as, 

'^ The great, the gay, shall they partake 
The heaven that thou alone canst moke f" — Cbwper. 
Obs. 10.— The article the is sometimes elegantly used in stead of a poesess- 
ive pronoun ; as, ** Men who have not bowed the knee to the image of 

aMd?'-ja)m:, xi, 4. 

Obs. 11. — An or a implies one, and belongs to nouns of the singular num- 
ber only ; as, A man, a good boy. 

Obs. 12. — An or a is sometimes put before an adjective of number, when 
the noun following is plural; as,^*^ few days," — **-4 hundred sheep," — 
'* There are a great many adjectives." — J>r. Adam, In these eases, the arti- 
cle seems to relate only to the adaective. Some grammarians however call 
these words of number noune, and suppose an ellipsis of the preposition of. 
Hurray and many others call them adjectioee, ana suppose a peculiarity of 
construction in the article. 

Obs. IZ.—An or a has sometimes the import of each or every ; as, ** He 
came twice a year." The article in this sense with apreposition understood, 
ia preferable to the mercantile jper, so frequently used; as, ** Fifty cents [for] 
« bushel,"— rather than, ** jw bushel." 

Obs. l4,.-~Ay as prefixed to participles in ing, or used in composition, is a 
prepoeition ; being, probably, the French a, signiMng to, at, on, %n, or qf; as, 
** They burst out a laughing." — M. Edgevoortn. ** He \8 gone a hunting."— 
"She Mesa-bed all day."— "He stays out o-nights."— ^* They ride out »- 
Bondays." Shakmeare often uses the prefix a, and sometimes in a mannez 
peculiar to himself; as, ** Tom's a eold,^'— ** a weary." 

On. IB.'^An is sometimes a oor^uneiion, signifying |^; as^ 

^ Nay, an thouUt monthe, Til rant as well as thou."— ^Aa£. 
KOTXS TO RULE I. 

NoTB I. — ^When the indefinite artiole is required, a should 
ilwajrs be used before the sound of a consonant, and an, before 
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that of a vowel ; as, *' With the talents of an angel, a man 
may be. a fool." — Young. 

Obb.— ^i> was formerly used before all words beg:imiing ^th A, and before 
several other words which are now pronoanced in suoh a manner as to r&- 
qairea; thus, we read in the Bible, ^^An boose,'* — ^*an hundred," — ^*^am 
one," — " an- ewer," — **^ «» usurer." 

Note IL — ^When nouns are joined in construction, without 
a close connexion and common dependence, the article must 
he repeated. The following sentence is therefore inaccurate z 
" She never considered the quality, but merit of her visitors." 
— ■ Wm. Penn, The should be inserted before merit. 

Note 111. — ^When adjectives are connected, and the quali- 
ties belong to things individually different, though of the same 
name, the article should be repeated: as, ^^A black and a 
white horse ;" — ^i. e., two horses, one black and the other white. 

Note IV. — ^When adjectives are connected, and the qualities 
all belong to the same thing or things, the article should not 
be repeated : as, ^A black and white horse ;" — ^i. e., one horse, 
piebald. 

Obs. 1.— The reason of the two preceding- notes is this : by a repetition of 
the article before several ad)cotive» in the same construction, a repetition of 
the noun is implied ; but without a repetition of the article, the adjectirea ■■ 
are confined to one and the same noun. 

Obs. 2.— To avoid repetition, we sometSmes^ with one article, join incon- 
sistent qualities to a plural noun ; as, " The Old and New Testaments," — 
for, " 77ie Old and the New Testament." But the phrases^ *^ The Old and 
New TestatMrU,'' and, " The Old and the New TeetamerUe," are^ both obvi- 
ously incorrect. 

Note V. — ^The article should not be used before the names 
of virtues, vices, passions, arts^ or sciences ; before simple 
proper names ; or before any noun whose signification is suf- 
ficiently definite without it : as, ^^Fcdsehood is odious." — ^Iron 
is useful."— "-ficatt^ is vain," 

Note VI. — ^When titles are mentioned merely as titles, or 
names of things merely as names or words, the article should 
not bo used ; as, " He is styled Mao'quis^^ — " Ought a teacher • 
to call his pupil Master P 

Note VII. — In expressing a comparison, if both nouns refer 
to the same subject, the article should not be inserted; if to 
different subjects, it should not be omitted : thus, if we say, 
"He is a better teacher than poet," we compare different 
qualifications of the same man ; but if we say, " He is a better 
teacher than a poet," we refer to different men. 

Note VIII. — ^The definite article, or some other definitive, 
is generally required before the antecedent to the pronoun who 
oiwhichmo, restrictive clause; as, "2%« men who were prea* 
•lit, consented." ' ^. 
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NoTB IX, — ^The article is generally required in that con- 
struction which converts a participle into a verbal noun ; as, 
^27ie completing of this, by the working-out of sin inherent, 
must be by the power and spirit of Christ, in the heart."— 
WnK Penn. ^ Th&j shall be an abhorring unto all flesh/* — • 
Isaiah^ Ixvi, 24. 

NoTB X. — ^The article should not be prefixed to a participle 
that is not taken in all respects as a noun ; as, " He made a 
jnistake in the giving out the text." Expunge the. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE L — ^ARTICLES. 

CP" (The Examples of False Syntax placed under the rnlea, are to he correetecl 
eraUy \>y the pupil, according to the fonnules giren, or according to others framed in 
like nuumer, and adapted to the seyeral notes.] 

Examplei under Note 1. — AN or A. 
He went into an house. 

rPoBMiruB.-- Not proper, because the article <m is used before houM^ which begins 
with the sound of the consonant K But, according to Koto 1st under Rale 1st, 
** When the indefinite article is reqoired, a shoald ahvajs be used before the soand of 
a consonant, and an . before that of a voweL" Therefore, on shoald be a; thus, H« 
went into a boose.] 

This is an hard saying. 

A humble heart shall find favour. 

Passing from an earthly to an heavenly diadem. 

Few have the happiness of living with such an onai» 

She eviDced an uniform adherence to the truth. 

A hospital is an asylum for the sick. 

This is truly an wonderful invention. 

He is an younger man than we supposed. 

An humorsome child is never long pleased. 

A careless man is unfit for a hostler. 

Under Note 2. — Nouns Connected. 

Avoid rude sports : an eye is soon lost, or bone broken* 
As the drop of the bucket and dust of the balance. 
Not a word was uttered, nor sign given. 
I despise not the doer, but deed. 

Under Note 3. — Adjectives Connected. 
What is the difference between the old and new method f 
The sixth and tenth have a close resemblance. 
Is Paris on the right hand or left 1 
Does Peru join the Atlantic or Pacific ocean 1 
He was influenced both by a just and generous principla. 
The book was read by the old and young, 
I have both the lai^e and small grammar. 
Are both the north and south line measured! 
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Are the north line and south both measured ? 
Are both the north and south lines measured 1 
Are both the north lines and south measured *? 

Under Note 4. — Adjectives Connected, 

Is the north and the south line measured ? 

Are the two north and the south lines both measured f 

A great and a good man looks beyond time. 

They made but a weak and an inefTectual resistance. 

The Allegany and the Monougahela rivers form the OhiOb 

I rejoice that there is an other and a better world. 

Were God to raise up an other such a man as Moseau 

The light and the worthless kernels will float. 

Under Note 5. — Articles not Requisite» 

Cleou was an other sort of a man. 

There is a species of an animal called a seal. 

Let us wait in the patience and the quietness. 

The contemplative mind delights in the silence. 

Arithmetic is a branch of the mathematics. 

You will never have an other such a chance. 

I expected some such an answer. 

And I persecuted this way unto the death. 

Under Note 6. — Titles and NanuB. 

He is entitled to the appellation of a gentleman. ' 
Cromwell assumed the title of a Protector. 
Her father is honoured with the title of an Earl. 
The chief magistrate is styled a President 
The highest title in the state is that of the Governor. 
'* For the oak, the pine, and the ash, were names of whole 
classes of objects." — BUdr'^s Rhetoric^ p. 73. 

Under Note 7. — Comparisons. 

He is a better writer than a reader. ' 

He was an abler mathematician than a linguist. 

I should rather have an orange than apple. 

Under Note 8. — Nouns with Who or Which, 

Words which are signs of complex ideas, are liable to be mis- 
understood. 

Carriages which were formerly in use, were very clumsy. 

The place is not mentioned by geographers who wrote at that 
time. 
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Under Note 9. — Participial Nouns. 

Means are always necessary to accomplishing of ends. 
By seeing of the eye, and hearing of the ear, learn wisdom. 
In keeping of his commandments, there is great reward. 
For reveaiing of a secret, there is no remedy. 
Have you no repugnance to torturing of animals? 

Under Note 10. — ParUcipleSy not Nouns. 

By the breaking the law, you dishonour the lawgiver. 
An ai^ument so weak is not worth the mentioning. 
In the letting go our hope, we let all go. 
Avoid the talking too much of your ancestors. 
The cuckoo keeps the repeating her unvaried notes. 
Forbear the boasting of what you can do. 

EULE II.— NOMINATIVES. 

A Noun or a Pronoun whicli is the subject of a finit© 
Terb, must be in the nominative case : as, 

**I know thou sayst it : says thy life the same?^'— Pbun^. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE II. 

Obi. L—To this rnle there are no exDeptions, Aud in connected langnage, 
•▼err nominative stands as the snbjeot of some verb expressed or under- 
stood ; except saoh as are pat in ofmoriUon with other nominatives, accord- 
inff to Bole t^-^t^ter a verbf aoooraing to Bole 21st— K>r abwltUSf according 
toBale25th. 

Obs. 2.— The subject, or nominative, is ffsnerallv placed he/ore the verb ; 
as, *^ Peace daumea upon his mind." — Johnton. ^* WhtU is teriUen in the 
Uwr—BiHe. 

Obs. 8.— Bat, in the following nine cases, the subject is usuallj placed 
qfter the verb, or after the first auxiliary : — 

1. When a question is asked, without an interrogative pronoun in th« 
nominative case; as, *^ShaU mortdU be implacable 9''—*' What art thou 
ddngr—Eooke. 

5. When the verb is in the imperative mood : as, " ^ Mow." 

8. Wheo' an earnest wish, or other strong feeling is expressed ; as, " Majf 
she be happy I"—" How were we struck V^—Tounq. 

4. When a supposition is made without a conjunction ; as, " Tr#r# i^ true, 
it would not ii^ure us." 

6. When neither or nor, signifying and not, precedes the verb ; as, ** This 
was his fear; nor wot his apprehenston groundless." f 

6. When, for the sake of emphasis, some word or words are placed before 
the verb, which more naturslly come after it ; as, " Here am //* — ** Narrow 
it the iw^."— "Silver and gold have /none ; but such as I have, ^w/thee." 

7. When the verb has no r^men, and is itself emphatical ; as, <* JScho the 
mauntain$ round." — Thomson, 

8.» When the verbs eay^ink, reply, and the like, introduce the parts of a 
diialogue ; as, " < Son of affliction,* eM Omar, * who art thou V * My name,* 
r&ni^ the stranger, * is Hassan.* »*— JJ)An«o». 

9. VThen the adverb there precedes the verb ; as, " There Wna a 
Maidf. " la «U worldly j<7s,tiMff«ii a s«m«t(mm4l.*'«--<^iMii^ 
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FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE U. — ^NOMINATIVES. 
Thee must have been idle. 

[FowuLiL— Not proper, because the objective pronoan Mm is made the subject of 
tbe Terb ftMui home Men. But, according to Rule Sd, ** A noun or a pronoun which 
Is the suMcct of a finite Terb, must be in the nomliuttlTe cafe.** Therefore, tk^ 
•hould be MOW ; thus, Thou most hare been idle.] 

Ilim that is studious, will improve. 

Them that seek wisdom, will be wise. 

She and me are of the same age. ^ 

You are two or three years older than us» 

Are not John and thee cousins ? 

1 can write as handsomely as thee* 

Nobody said so but him. 

Whom dost thou think was there 1 

Who broke this slate ? Me. 

We are alone ; here 's none but thee and I. — Shak, 

Them that honour me, I will honour ; and them that despise 

me, ^lall be lightly esteemed. 
He whom in that instance was deceived, is a man of sound 

judgement. 

RULE ni.— APPOSITION. 

A Noun or a personal Pronoun used to explain a pre- 
ceding noun or pronoun, is put, by apposition, in the ^ 
same case : as, 

'^ But he, our gracious Master, kind as just. 
Knowing our frame, remembers we are dust." — Barhauld, 

OBSBRVATIOKS ON RULX m. 

Obs. 1. — ApposUwn is the nBinjo^ of different words or appellations, to dee- ' 
ignate the same thing. Appotkwn also denotes the relation which exists be- 
tween the words which are so employed. In parsing, mle third shonld bo * 
applied only to the explanatory term ; because the case of the principal term 
depends on its relation to the rest of the sentence, and oomcs under some 
other rule. 

Obs. 2.— To this mle, there are properly no excepHone, But there are many 
puzzling examples under it, which tne following observations are designed 
to explain. The rule supposes the first word to be the principal term, with 
whicQ the other is in apposition ; and it generally is so : but the explanatory 
word is sometimes placed first, especially among the poets ; as, 
** From brightening fields of ether fair disdosM, 
Child of tne sun, refulgent Summer comes.'' — Thornton, 

Obs. 8. — ^The pronouns of the^«^ and eecond persons are often prefixed te 
nouns, merely to distinguish their person : as, ^*IJohn saw these things."^. 
" This is the stone which was set at nought of you buUdere.*^ — BiUe. "His . 
praise, ye brooks^ attune." — Thornton, In this case of apposition, the wo^ds 
are closely united, and either of them may be taken as the explanatory term? 
the learner will find it easier to parse the noun by rule third. 

Obs. 4. — When two or more nouns of the potMssive ceue are put in apposi- ' 
tion, the possessive termination added to one, denotes the case of botn or - 
aU > as, *^His brother PhUip't wi^e f'-^^'John the BapHel^e head f^'' Aim/ ^ 
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friend JoknsonU^ the bookaeUer.''^ Bj a l^petition of the possesslre sign, a 
distinct governing nonn is implied, and the apposition is destroyed. 

Obs. 5. — In like manner, a noun without the possessive sign, is sometimes 
put in apposition with a pronoun qf ike possessive case; as, '^ As an avihor^ 
Ida • Adventurer' is Ms capital work." — Murray. 

'* Thus shall mankind his guardian care engage, 
The promised/o^Aer of the future age." — Pope, 

Obs. 6.— When a noun or a pronoun is repeated for the sake of emphasis, 
the word which is repeated, may properly be said to be in apposition with 
that which is first introduced ; as, ** They have forsaken me, the Fountain 
of living waters, and hewed them out cisterns^ broken citUmSf that can 
hold no water."— t/fer., ii, 18. 

Obs. 7. — A noun is sometimes put in apposition to a sentence; as, '*He 
permitted mc to consult his library — ^a kindness which I shall not fonret." — 
^, Allen. '^ 

Obs. 8.— a distributive term In the singular number, is frequently oon- 
Btrued in apposition with a comprehensive plural ; as, " They reap vanity, 
sv^ one with his neighbour."— jBi*&, " Go ye every man unto his city." — 
IbiA. And sometimes a plural word is emphatically put alter a series of par- 
ticulars comprehended under it; as, '* Ambition, interest, honour, aU con- 
curred." — Murray. " Boyalists, republicans, churchmen, sectaries, courtiers, 
patriots, aU parties concurred in the illusion." — Bums. 

Obs. 9. — ^To express a reciprocal action or relation, the pronominal adjec- 
tives each other and one an other are employed : as, *'• They love each other f^ 
— " They love one an other ^"^ The words, separately considered, are singular : 
but, taken together, the^ imply plurality ; and they can bo properly oonstruea 
only after plurals, or singulars taken conjointlv. Ea^h other is usually ap- : 
plied to two objects ; and one a/n other, to more than two. The terms, though 
reciprocal, and closely united, are never in the same construction. If such 
expressions be an^yzed^ each and one will generally appear to be in the nom- 
inative case, and other m the objective; as, "They love each other ;^'' i. e., 
each loves the other, Each is properly in apposition with ^ley, and other is - 
governed by the verb. The terms, however, admit of other constructions ; . 
as, " Be ye helpers one of an otherJ'^ — Bible. Here one is in apposition with 
Wj and ciher is governed by ^. " Ye are one an other^s joy,' '— /d. Here one 



The Zo^ terms alvus alium, alU alws, &c., sufficiently confirm this doctrine. 

Obs. 10.— The common and Xhf^ proper name of an object are often associ- 
ated, and put in apposition ; as. The river Thames,— The ship Albion, — ^Tho 
poet Cowper, — Lake Erie, — Cape Mav, — Mount Atlas. But the proper 
name of tL place, when accompanied by the common name, is generally put in 
the objective case, and preceded by of; as, The "city <f New York, — ^Tha 
land ^Canaan. 

Obs. 11. — The several proper names which distin^ish an individual, are 
always in apposition, and should be taken together in parsing ; as, WiUiam 
Pitt, — Marcus TuUvus Cicero. 

Obs. 12.— When an object ac^ires a new name or character from the ac- 
tion of a verb, the new appellation is nut in apposition with the object of the 
active verb, and in the nominative after the passive : as, " They named the 
child John ;"— " The child was named .M»."— " They elected him president f^ 
— "2fe was elected president.''^ After the active verb, the acquired nama 
most be parsed by Bule dd; after the passive, by Bule 21st. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER BULE III. — ^APPOSITION. 

I have received a letter from my cousin, she that was here 
last week. 

rFoBMiTLiB.— Not proper, because the nominative pronoun she la nsed to explain the 
•IJecUve Aoon i»u9in. Bat, acoording to Bule 8a, **▲ nouu or a personal pronoun 
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wed to explain * preceding noaa or prononD, <■ pat, br apposition. In the Mine ease.* 
Therefore, As thoold be Aer ; Uraa, I have recefyed a letter from my ooiuin, h$r that 
was here last week.] 

The book is a present from mj brother Richard, he that keeps 

the bookstore. 
I am going to see mj friends in the country, they that we met 

at die ferry. 
This dress was made by Catharine^ the milliner, she that we 

saw at work. 
Dennis, the gardener, him that gave me the talips, has prom* 

Ised mo a piony. 

Resolve me, why the cottager and king. 
Him whom searsever'd realms obey, and him 
Who steals his whole dominion from the waste, 
Repelling winter blasts with mud and straw, 
Pisquieted alike, draw sigh for sigh. 

RULE IV.— ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives relate to nouns or pronouns: as, ^' He is a 
wise marij though he is youngs 



An adjo^'^o sometimes relates to tLphrcm or Hntenc4 whioh is made th« 
subject of an intervening verb ; as, *v7b inavU ih$ aJtieUdj is tm^unM."— 
JHOwyn. ^^That he tkoM r^uf, is not ttrange:^ 

BXCKPnOir SECOND. 
With an infinitive or a participle denoting beinff or action in the abstrsct, 



qoality of being abU to receive or hold.'' — OrM''$ synonynut* 

OBSBRTATIOirS ON BULK TV, 

Obs. 1.— Adjectives often relate to noans nnderstood; as, «<The nine** 
[mttWil.— " Pmlip was one of the seven" \deacon9],—A€ti. m, S^ " He came 
nnto his own [ jmwjmmom], and his own [mtn\ received hun noV^^^Jokn^ i, 
11. " The Lord your God is God of gods, and Lord of lords, a great God, a 
mighty {Ood\y and a terrible" lGod].—J)€uL^ z, 17. 

^Obs. 2.— In as much as gttahHet belong only to ihing$^ most grammarians 
teach that every adjective belongs to some noun expressed or understood ; 
and suppose a countless number of unnecessary ellipses. But it is evident 
thst in the construction of sentences, adjectives often relate immediately to 
pronouns^ and, through them, to tiie nouns they represent. This is still 
more obviously the case, in some other languases, as may be seen by th« 
foUowmg examples, which retain somethin«r of the Oreek idiom : ^*'AU y« are 
brethren."— J^^., xxiii, 8. " Whether of ikan twain did the will of his 
fether V'—MaU., xxi, 81. 

OiB. 8.— When an adjective follows a finite verb, and is not followed by • 
noun, it generally relates to the tnbjeet of the verb; as, ''/am glad that the 
door IS made iru^."— " Every thing whioh is fdU$^ wciout, or unworiky^ 
detpieabU to him, th#ugh all the world should approve it'*— i^psoMor, Ao^ 
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6i0. TLettfUm, vkimu, and wvmrOvy^ relate to viUck ; and dttpkailU relates 
to iking, 

y<5w. 4. — When an a^jeotive follows an infimtiYe or a pfHtidplej the nonn 
«r pronoun to which it relatea, is aometimes before it, and sometimes after 
it, and often considerably remote ; as, " A real gentleman cannot but practise 
those virtues uihich^ bv an intimate knowledge of mankind, he has foand to 
be wrfvl to them." — " He [a melancholy enthusiast] thinks AtmM^ obliged 
Sn dut^ to be Md and discarudate,^^ — Aadison, ** He is scandalized at y^h 
for bemff Unody, and at ehUdhood for being ji^tej^w^" — Id, " But growing 
weary of one who almoat walked him out of^breath, he left him for Horace 
and Anacreon.'^ — SUdi* 
Oas. 5.— Adjectives jpreceded by the definite article, are often used, by 



refer to penons, plaeei^ or thinget understood; as, **The eardeu [personsl 
and the vmpruderUy the giddy and the/ol^, the vngraitful and the tnUregtea 
everywhere meet us."— ^2air. 

'< Together let us beat this ample field, 
Try what the cpm [places], what the eoverty yield." — Pope, 

Ob8. 6. — ^The adjective is generally placed immediately Itfore Us noun; as, 
'' Vain man I is grandeur given to gay attire V—BeaUie, 

Oaa.?.— rThose adjectives which reiate U> pron&uns most commonly /olZotf 
them ; as, '* They leit me weary on a grassy turf." — MUon, 

Obs. 8.— In the following instances, the adjective is phiced qfter the noun 
to which it relates : 

1. When other words depend on the adjective : as, "A mind eonacious of 
right ";>-■'' A waHthree/eei thick,'' 

2. When the quality results from the action of a verb ; as, " Virtue renders 
life happy,'' 

8. Wnen the adjective wotild thus be more clearly distinctive; as, "Good- 
ness infinitej" — ** Wisdom unsearchalle," 

i. When a verb comes between the adjective and the noun ; as, " Truth 
Btands independent of all external things,'^— Burgh, 

Obs. 9.— In some cases, the adjective may either precede orfoUow the 
noun : as, 
1. In' poetry; as, 

" Wilt thou to the iOee 
AHantie. to the rich ffeeperian dime, 
Fly in the train of Autumn f'—-4*«wk^ 

S. In some techmcal expressions ; as, *^ A notary public," or, " A public 



8. When an adverb precedes the adljective; as, *< A Being infinitely wise," 
cr, " An infinitely wise Being." 

4. When several adjectives belong to the same noun ; as, ** A woman, 
roodest, sensible, and virtuous," or, "A modest, sensible, and virtuous wo- 



Obs. lOi — An emphatic adjective mayle placed firet in the sentence, though 
H belong after the verb ; as, " Weighty is the anger of the righteous." — 

ChBS. 11.— By an ellipsis of the noun, an adjective with a preposition before 
t, is sometimes equivalent to an adpetb; as, ^'•Ih parUcularf' that is, in a 
particular manner ; equivalent to ^*' partioularly,'^ In parsmg, supply the 
•Uipais. [See Obe, 2d, under Sule xxii.] 

NOTES TO BULB IV. 

Note I. — Adjectives that imply unity or plurality, must 
Agree with their nouns in number ; as, That sort, those sorts. 
Note II. — When the adjective is necessarily plural^ or neces* 
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sarily singular, the noun should be made so too ; as, ^^ Twenty 
pounda,^^ — not, " Twenty ^wktm/;" — ^** One seseion^''^ — ^not, " One 
tessione,^ 

Ob8. 1.— In Bome peculiar phrases^ this rule appears to "be disregarded ; na, 
*^7kpo hundred pewMfunrth or bread is not sufficient/* — John, vi, 7. ^^Twentn 
eail of vessels ;^— «* A hwkind hMd of cattle/' 

Obs. 2.-'To denote a collective number, a singular adjective mav precede 
a plural one; as, ^^On$ hundred men," — ^^ Every six weeks," — "cW seveu 
times."— i^m., iii, 19. 

Obs. 8.— To denote plurality, the adjective many may, in like manner, pre- 
cede an or a with a singular noun ; as, 

" Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 
And waste t» sweetness on the desert air." — Gray. 

NoTK in — ^The reciprocal expression, one an other ^ should 
not be applied to two objects, nor each other ^ or one the other ^ 
to more than two : because reciprocity between two is some 
act or relation of each or one to the other, an object definite, 
and not of one to an other, which is indefinite ; but reciprocity 
among three or more is of one, each, or every one, not to one 
other solely, or the other definitely, but to others, a plurality, 
or to an other, taken indefinitely and implying this plurality. 

Note IV. — ^The comparative degree can only be used in 
reference to two objects, or classes of objects ; the superlative 
compares one or more things with all others of the same class, 
whether few or many : as, "Edward is taller than James; he 
is the largest of my scholars." 

NoTB V. — When " the comparative degree is employed, the 
latter terra of comparison should never include the former; as, 
*^Iron is more useful than all the metals.^^ It should be, "than 
all the other metals/* 

Note VI. — When the superlative degree is employed, the 
latter term of comparison should never exclude the former; as, 
** A fondness for show, is, of all other follies, the most vain.'' 
The word other should be expunged. ' 

Note VII. — Comparative terminations, and adverbs of de- 
gree, should not be applied to adjectives that are not susceptible 
of comparison ; and all double comparatives and double super- 
latives should be avoided: as, "^ universal a complaint:" 
say, "iSb generaV* — "Some less nobler plunder:" say, ^less 
noblej*^ — " The most straitest sect :" expunge most. 

Note VIII. — When adjectives are connected by and, or, or 
nor, the shortest and simplest should in general be placed first 5 
as, " He is older and more respectable than his brother." 

Note IX. — ^An adjective and its noun may be taken as a 
compound term, to which other adjectives may be prefixed. 
The most distinguishing quality should be expressed next to 
the noun : as, "A fine young man," — ^not, "A young fine man," 
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NoTB X. — ^In prose, the use of adjectives for adverbs, is Jm 
proper: as, "He writes elegant ;^^ — say, ^^ elegantly. ^^ 

Ob8. 1. — In poetry^ an adjective relating to the noun or itronoun. is 80tne« 
times elegantly used in stead of an adverb qoalifying the verb or participle ; as, 
*' To thee I bend the knee ; to thee my thoughts 
QmHnual dlmb.'' — Thornton, 

Obs. 2.— In order to determine, in difficult eases, whether an adjective ot 
an adverb is required, the learner should carefully attend to the definitioDi 
of these parts of speech, and consider whether, in the case in question, qnal^ 
Up or manner is to be expressed : if the former, an adjective is proper ; if 
the latter, an adverb. The following examples will illnstrate tnis point : 
'' She looks cold ;— 4he looks coldly on him.''— ^' 1 sat sUenif—l sat silentlf 
xnosing." — ** Stand,^rm ;— maintam youi cause .^rm^^." 

NoTB XI« — The pronoun them should never be used as an 
adjective in lieu of those : say, " 1 bought tko9e books," — not, 
** them books.'* This is a vulgar error. 

NoTB XIL — ^When the pronominal adjectives, this and that^ 
or these and those, are contrasted ; this or these should represent 
the latter of the antecedent terms,iind that or those^ the former; 
as, 

^* And, reason raise o'er instinct as you can, 

In this 'tis God directs, in that 'tis man." — Pope. 
*' Farewell my friends ! farewell my foes ! 
My peace with these, my love with those /" — Bums, 

NoTK XIII. — ^The pronominal^ adjectives each, one, either, and 
neither, are always in the third person singular ; and, when 
they are the leading words in their clauses, they require verbs 
and pronouns, to agree with them accordingly : as, ^JSach of 
you is entitled to his share." — " Let no one deceive himself, ^^ 

NoTK XIV. — ^The pronominal adjectives either and neither 
relate to two things only ; when more are referred to, any and 
none should be used in stead of them : as, ^^Any of the three ;" 
^not, ''Either of the three."— "iVb»« of the four ;"— not, ''Nei 
iher of the four," 

Note XV. — ^Participial adjectives retain the termination, 
but not the government, of participles ; when, therefore, they 
are followed by the objective case, a preposition must be in- 
serted to govern it : as, " The man who is most sparing of Yob 
w^ords, is generally most deserving o/* attention." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE IV. — ^ADJECTTVES. 
* Examples under Note 1. — Of Agreement, 
Those sort of people you will find to be troublesome. 

rFoa]fUL«.<^Not proper, becanse the adjective thM€ is in the plnral nnmber, and 



Rule 4 

nomber.*^ 

be txoablMOmeJ 
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Tilings of these sort are easily understood. 

Who broke that tongs? 

Where did I drop t^ scissors? 

Bring out that oats. 

Extinguish that embers. 

I disr^rd this minutiffi. 

Those kind of injuries we need not fear. 

What was the height of those gallows which Haman erected I 

Under Note %— Of Fixed Numbert. 

We rode about ten mile an hour. 

Tis for a thousand pound. — Cowper, 

How deep is the water? About six fitthonL 

The lot is twentj-five foot wide 

I have bought eight load of wood. 

Under Note Z.—Of BedproeaU. 

Two negatives in English destroy one another. — Lowtk, 
That the heathens tolerated each other, is allowed. 
David and Jonathan loved one an other tenderly. 
Words are derived from each other in various ways. 
Teachers like to see their pupils polite to each other. 
The Graoeb always hold the one the other by the hand. 

Under Note 4. — 0/ Decrees. 

He chose the latter of these three. 

Trissyllables are often accented on the former syllable. 

Whidi are the two more remarkable isthmuses in the world ? 

Under Note 5. — 0/ Comparatives, 

The Scriptures are more valuable than any writings. 

The Russian empire is more extensive than any government 

in the world. 
Israel loved Joseph more than all his children, because he was 

the son of his old age. — Oen.^ xxxvii, 3. 

Under Note 6. — 0/ Superlatives. 

Of all other ill habits idleness is the most incorrigible. 

Eve was the Purest of all her daughters. 

Hope is the most constant of all the other passions. 

Under Note 7. — I^xtra Comparisons, 

That opinion is too universal to be easily corrected. 

Virtue confers the supremest dignity upon man. 

How much more are ye better than the ^wls ! — Luke^ idL 
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Do not thou hasten above the Most Highe8t.-~^<ii!ra«, hr. 
This was the most nnkindest cut of all. — Shakspeare, 
The waters are mr ,e sooner and harder frozen. — Verst^an. 
A more healthier place cannot be found. 
Tlie best and t'ae most wisest men often meet with disoourago 
ments. 

Under NoU 8. — Adjectives Connected, 

He showed us a more agreeable and easier way. 
This was the most convincing and plainest argument. 
Some of the most moderate and wisest of the senators. 
This is an honourable and ancient fraternity. 
There vice shall meet an irrevocable and fatal doom. 

Under Note 9. — Adjectives Prefixed, 

He is a young industrious man. 

She has a new elegant house. 

The two first classes have read. 

The oldest two sons have removed to the westward. 

England had not seen such an other king. — Goldsmith, 

Under Note 10. — Adjectives Jor Adverbs, 

She reads well and writes neat. 

He was extreme prodigal. 

They went, conformable to their engagement. 

He speaks very fluent, and reasons justly. 

The deepest streams run the most silent. 

These appear to be finished the neatest. 

He was scarce gone when you arrived. 

I am exceeding sorry to hear of your misfortunes. 

The work was uncommon well executed. 

This is not such a large cargo as the last. 

Thou knowst what a good horse mine is, 

I cannot think so mean of him. 

He acted much wiser than the others. 

Under Note ll.—7%emjfi>r Those. 

I bought them books at a very low price. 

Go and tell them boys to be still. 

I have several copies : thou art welcome to them tWQb 

Which of them three men is the most useful ? 

Under Note 12.— This and That 

Hope is as strong an incentive to aotion, as fear : this if fb^ 
anticipation of good, that of evil. 
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The poor want some adyantages which the rich enjoy ; but we 
should not therefore account those happy, and these miserable. 
Memory and forecast just returns engage, 
This pointing back to youth, that on to age, 

Under Note 13. — Each^ OrUj dtc. 
Let each of them be heard in their turn. 
On the Lord's day every one of us Christians keep the sab- 
bath. — Irencem. 
Are either of these men known ? 
No : neitiier of them have any connexions here. 

Und^r Note 14. — Either and Neither. 
Did either of the company stop to assist you? 
Here are six ; but neither of them will answer. 

Under Note 15. — Participial Adjectives, 

Some crimes are thought deserving death. 

Rudeness of speech is very unbecoming a gentleman. 

To eat with unwashen hands, was disgusting a Jew. 
Leave then thy joys, unsuiting such an age, 
To a fresh comer, and resign the stage. — Dryden, 

RULE v.— PRONOUNS. 

A Pronoun must agree witb its antecedent, or the 
noun or pronoun which it represents, in person, number, 
and gender: as, " This is the friend of whom I spoke ; 
lie has just arrived." — '* This is the book whidi I bought ; 
it is an excellent work." — " Je, therefore, who love 
mercy, teach your bous to love it too." — Cowper. 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 

When a pronoun Btands for some person or thing indeJinUe or unhnoton to 
the speaker, this rule is not strictly applicable : beoanse the person, number, 
and gender, are rather assumed than regulated by an antecedent : as, ** I do 
not care who knows iW^^SUeU. " Who touched me I TeU me who it was." 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

The neuter pronoun U may be applied to a young child, or to other crea- 
tures masculine or feminine by nature, when they are not obviously distin- 
guishable with regard to sex ; as, *^ Which is the real fHend to Uie Aiidt the 
person who gives it the sweetmeats, or the person who, considering only iU 
health, resists its importunities V^—Opie, *^He loads the (mimal, he it show- 
ing me, with so many trappings and collars, that I cannot distinctly view 
itP— Murray. " The mffhtmgale sings most sweetly when it sings in ^« 
night."— ^wi«. 

EXCEPTION THUID. 

The pronoun it is oftw used without a definite reference to any antec»* 
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dent, and is flometimes a mere expletive ; as, '< Whetiher she grapple U with 
the piido of phiiosophj.^^— 6%^i9ierA. 

"Come, and trip U as you go 
On the light fantastic toe."— Jft^^on. 

EXCEPTION FOURTH. 

A singalar antecedent with the adjective manyf sometimes admits a p)aral 
proDO«u, but never in the same clause ; as, 

*' In Hawick twinkled man^ a Uohl, 
Behind him soon (he^ set in night*^^— YT* Sootk 

BXCEPTIOW FIFTH. 

"When a plnral pronoan is pnt by enallage for the singalar, it does not 
B^ree with its noun in number, because it still reanires a plural verb ; as, 
" W4 [Ijndley Murray] have fcUovoed those authors."— J/wrrwyV Gram^. 8vo, 
p. 29. ^* We thall dose our remarks on this eabiect«" — Ih% *^ My loroi ifou 
inom I love ^foiu'^-'^iSkakepeari* 

OB8BRVATIONS ON RULB V, • , 

Obb. 1.— The pronoun toe is used bv the speaker to represent himself and 
others, and is therefore plural. But it is sometimes used, by a sort of fiction, 
in stead of the singular^ to intimate that the speaker is not alone in his opin-> 
ions. Monarchs sometimes join it to a singular noun ; as, ** We Alexander, 
Autocrat of all the Bussias." They also employ the compound o»r«^, which 
is not nsed by other people. 

Obs. 2. — ^The pronoun pouy though originally and properly plural, is now gen- 



emily wphed alike to one person or to more, [See Ob8% 2dy pa^ 71.1 This 
nssffe, however it mav seem to involve a solecism, is estaohshed by that 
authority agunst which the mere grammarian has scarcely a right to remon- 
strate. We do not, however, think it necessanr or advisable, to encumber 
(he ooEJngations, as some have done^ by mtroducing this pronoun and the 
corresponding form of the verb, as singular. It is manifestly better to say 
that the plural is used/br the singular, oy the figure JEnaUage. This change 
has introduced the compound yourself^vfhiQh is used in stead of thyself. 

Obs. 8. — ^The general usage of the French is like that of the Englim^ you 
for thou; but Spanish^ Portugueses and German politeness requires tfaat the 
Mrd person be substituted tor the second. Ana, when they would be very 
courteous, the Germans use also the plural for the singular, as ihey for thou^ 
Thus they have a fourfold method of addressing a person: as, they, denot- 
ing the highest degree of respect; he, a less degree ; you, a degree still less; 
and thou, none at all, or absolute reproach. Yet, even among them, the last 
is used as a term of endearment to children, and of veneration to God 1 

Obs 4. — Such perversions of the original and proper use of language, are 
doubtless matters of considerable moment. These cnanges in the use of tlie 
pronouns being evidently a sort of complimentary fictions, some have made it 
A matter of conscience to abstain from them, and have published their rea- 
sons for so doing. But the moral objections which may lie against such or 
any other applications of words, do not come within the grammarian's prov- 
ince. Let every one consider for himself the moral bearing of what he 
utters. [See MaUheuB, xii, 86 and 37.] 

Osa. 6. — When a pronoun represents the name of an inanimate object per* 
$omfied, it agrees with its antecedent in the figurative, and not in the literal 
aense ; [See the figure SyUepsis, in pabt vr ;] as, 

" Penance dreams her life away." — Sogers* 

** Grim Darkness furls his leaden shroud."— /<i. 

Obs. 6. — ^When the antecedent is applied metaphorically, the pronoun 
a^rrees with it in its literal, and not ii\ its ngurative sense ; as, " Pitt was the 
piOar which upheld the state."—" The monarch of mquntaiaft rears hi9 
anowy head." [See /S^ifrcf, in past iv.] 
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Obs. 7.— When the Antecedent is put by mOonymy for a noun of different 
propertieSf the pronoun Bometimes agrees with it in the figuratiYe, and 
mnetiinee in the literal senae ; as, 

'The wolf; who [that] fW)in the nightlv fold, 
e dncB the bleating or«v, ne*er dmnk » 



ITeroe dnca the bleating |»r«^, ne*er dmnk her milk, 
Kop wore %er warming neeoey—Ihomson, 
*'That each ma/ fill the cirde mark'd bj Biaven, 
Who sees wiu equal eye, aa God of aD, 
A hero perish or a sparrow ikll."— P<o^. 
'< And htavtn beholds Ui image in his breast.^'— i2f. 

On. 8w— When the antecedent la pnt b^ tyneGcUxSie fbr more or less than 
it literally aign^es, the pronoon agrees with it in the figoratiye, and not In 
tba Utena sense ; as, 

M A daontlesB ioul erect, uiho smiled on dea£h," — I%am90th 
^ But, to the generons still improving mind, 
That gives the hopeless heart to sing for joy, 
To him the long review of ordered life 
^^ Is inward rapture only to be ffelt"—!^. 

Obs. 9^— Pronouns usually follow the words which they represent ; bnt 
this ord#r is Bometimes reversed : as, '^ Whom the cap fits, let him pat it on." 
— '* Hark I ih^ whisper; angds say,^' &c, 

Obs. lOd — A pronoun sometimes represents a phrase or terUenoe; and in 
this case, the pronoun is always in the third person singular neater: as, 
*' Shs ia very handsoms: and she has the misfortune to know U^ — " Yet men 
can go on to vilify or disregard Christianity ; vihieh is to talk and act as if 
they had a demonstration of its fblsehood/^— i||p. 3uUer, 

Obs. 11. — ^When a pronoun follows two words, having a neater verb be- 
tween tiiem. and both referring to the same thing, it may represent either 
of them, bui not with the eame meaning; as, 1. '*1 em the man who cono* 
mand :" here, who command belongs to the subject /. and the meaning is, 
'< I who command, am the man.'* (The latter expression places the relative 
nearer to its antecedent, and is therefore preferable.) 8. " I am the man 
who commands :*' here, who commande belongs to the predicate man, and 
the meaning is, ** I am the commander." 

Obs. 12.— After the expletive it, which may be employed to introduce a 
noun or pronoun of any person, number, or gender, the above-mentioned 
distinction is generallv disregarded; and the relative is made to agree with 
the latter word : as, "/<l is not I that do it." The propriety of this constrao« 
tion is questionable. 

Obs. 18. — ^The pronoun it fiieqnentlv refers to something mentioned in the 
subsequent part of the sentence. This pronoun is a necessary expletive at 
the commencement of a sentence in which the verb is followed by a clause 
which, by transposition, may be made the subject of the verb ; as, "ii5 is im- 
possible topUcue every one,'''* — ^^Jtwos requisite that the papers ehould he sent?"* 

Obs. 14. — BeUUme and iaderrogatvoe vronojmA are placed at or near the be-- 
ginnmg of their own clauses ; and the learner must observe that, through 
all their cases, they almost invariably retain this situation in the sentence, 
and are often found before their verbs when the order of construction would 
reverse this arrangement: as, "He who preserves me, to whom I owe my 
being, whose I am, and whom I serve, is eternal."— J/«rrav. " Who but Qod 
can tell us who they are V—Pope, " He whom you seek."— Zow^A. 

Obs. 15. — Every relative pronov/n, being the representative of some antece- 
dent word or phrase, derives firom this relation its person, number, and gen* 
der, but not its case. By taking an other relation of case, it helps to form an 
other clause ; and, by retaining the essential meaning of its antecedent, 
serves to connect this clause to that in which the ante'cedent is found. Bel- 
atives, therefore, cannot be used in an independent simple sentence, nor 
with a subjunctive verb; bnt, like other connectives, they belong at the head 
of a clause in a compound sentence, and thev exclude conjun^ions, except 
when two such clauses are to be joined together: as, " Blessed 2a the iqao^ 
ttto feareth the Lor^, and who keepeth his commandments.^' 
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Obs. 16.^The Meeial ruUs commotily given by the mmmaiianB. for thi 
construction of relatives, are both unnecessary and faulty. It usually takci 
two rules to parse a pronoun ; one for its agreement with the noun or nouns 
which it represents, and the other for its case. But neither relatives nor iu- 
terrogatives require any special rules for the construction of their caaet, be- 
cause the general rules for the cases apply to pronouns as well as to nouns. 
And both relatives and interroj^atives generally admit every construction 
common to nouns, except apposition. ]^t the learner parse the following 
examples: — 

1. ifimdnaiioes by Bute 2d: "IwA<? write; — Thou who writest; — ISAtbTio 
writes; — ^the animal wldch runs." — Dr. Adam, "He that sparetn, his rod, 
hateth his son."— ^Sofomofi. " He who does any thing whuih he knows U 
•wrong, is a sinner."—" Whai will become of us without religion?" — Blaw. 
*^ Here I determined to wait the hand of death ; which, I hope, when at last 
it comes, wiUfall lightly upon me."— ZV. Johtuon. " What is sudden and 
unaccountable, serves to confound." — Crabb. ** They only are wise, who are 
-wise to salvation." — Goodwin, 

2. Mmmatives ly BuU 2\st : < * Who art thou ?"— " What were we V^— Bible. 
'*Do not tell them who I am." — "Let him be who he may, he is not the 
boneet fellow ^uU he seemed." — " The general conduct of mankiiid is neither 
what it was designed, nor what it ought to be." 

8. Nominatives absolute by Bvle 25th: "There are certain bounds to im- 
prndenoeaod inuibeb&yiour^whie^. being transgressed^ there remains no placo 
Tos repentance in the natural course of things."— J[p. BtUler, This constrain 
tion of the relative is a Latimsm, and very seldom used by the best Bnglish 
writers. 

4. Possessi/oes by Bvle IM: '*The chief man of the island, whose name 
was Publius." — Acts, "Despair, a cruel tyrant, from whose prisons none 
can escape." — Dr. Johnson, " To contemplate on Him whose yoke is easy 
and whose burden is light." — Steele, 

5. O^eetivesbyBuleiOth: " Those w^oro she persuaded."— i>r. Johnson. 
«* The cloak that I left at Troas."— /Sl^ Beml. " By the things which he suf- . 
fared." — Id. "A man whom therQ is reason to suspect."— " W^^ are wo 
to do?" — Burhe. "Love refhseth nothing that -love sends."— ^raoZ^. 
** Whomsoever you please to appoint." — Loum. " Whatsoever he doeth, shall 
prosper." — Bme. ^^Whai we are afraid to do before men, we should bo 
afraid to think before God."— ^«. ^< Shall I hide from Abraham that thing 
^Mch I do ?"—&«*., xviii, 82. " Shall I hide from Abraham what I do ?"— 
**Call imperfection what thou fanciest such." — Pope. 

6. Objectives by Bute 2\8t: " He is not the man that I took him to be." — 
** Whom did you suppose me to be ?" — " Let the lad become what you wish 
Limtobe." 

7. ObfeeUoes by Bide 22d: " To whom shall -we goV^-^Bihle. " The laws 
"by whi^ the world is governed, are general." — Sutler. " Whom he looks 
upon as his defender." — Addison. ** That secret heaviness of heart which 
unthinking men are subject to." — Id. " I cannot but think the loss of such 
talents as uie man of whom I am speaking was master of, a moro melancholy 
instance." — Steele. 

Obs. 17. — ^In familiar language, the relative in the objective case is fre- 
i^nently understood ; as, " Here is the letter [trAicA] I received," The omis- 
Bion of the relative in the nomma^e case, is ineleflant; as, "This is tho 
worst thing [that] could happen." The latter ellipsis sometimes occurs in 
poetry; as, 

** In this 'tis God-nlireote, in that 'tis man."— Pqp^. 
Obs. 18. — ^The antecedent is sometimes suppressed, especially in poetry; 
BBf "How shall I curse [him or them] whom God hath not cursed,"— 
Jfumb.f zxiii, 8. 

Effe] "Who lives to nature, rarely can bo poor ; 
Be] Who lives to fancy, never can be rich." — Toung. 
Obb, 19. — What is sometimes used adverbially; as, "Though I forbear, 
what ma I eased ?"-~^(^, xvi, 6,«-That is^howmu^f or wheremf **Tho 
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enemy having hia country wasted, vhU by himself and wJtat by the soldiers. 

findeth succour in no place." — Spenser, Here what means partlyj — " wastea 

partly by himself and >ar^^y by the soldiers." 
Obs. 20.— What is so*' netimes used as a mere interjection ; as, 

" What! this a sleeve ? 'tis like a demi-cannon." — Shakspeare, 
*' What/ can you lull the winged winds asleep ? — OampbeU. 

NOTES TO RULE V, 

Note I. — ^A pronoun should not be introduced in connexion 

with words that belong more properly to the antecedent, or to 

an other pronoun ; as, 

" My banks they are furnished with bees.'* — Shenstone, 

Obs. — ^This is only an example of pleonasm; which is allowable and ft^ 
quent in animated discourse, but inelegant in any other. [See Pleonasm^ in 

PABTrV.] 

Note II. — ^A change of number in the second person, is in- 
elegant and improper ; as, " You wept, and I for thee^ 

Ob8.<— Poets have sometimes adopted this solecism, to avoid the harshuesa 
of the verb in the second person singular ; as, . 

** As, in that lov'd Athenian bower, 
You learn'd an all commanding power, 
Thy mimic soul, nymph endearM ! 
Can well recall what then it heard."— OoUins. 

Note HI. — ^The relative who is applied only to persons, and 
to animals personified ; and which, to brute animals and inani- 
mate things : as, " The judge who presided ;" — ^*' The old croA 
who advised the young one ;" — ^*' The. horse which ran ;" — ^" The 
book which was given me." 

Obs,— Which, as well as who, was formerly applied to persons; as, " Our 
Father which art in heaven." — Bible, It may still be applied to a young 
child ; as, " The child which died." — Or even to adults, when the^ are 
spoken of without reeard to a distinct personahtjr or identitv ; as, " Which of 
you will go ?" — " Crabb knoweth not which is which, himself or his parodist." 
•^Leigh Sunt. 

Note IV. — Nouns of multitude, unless they express persons 
directly as such, should not be represented by the relative 
who : to say, " The family whom I visited," would hardly be 
proper; that would here be better. When such nouns are 
strictly of the neuter gender, which may represent thein ; as, 
•* The committees which were appointed." 

Note V. — ^A proper name taken merely as a name, or an 
appellative taken in any sense not strictly personal, must be 
represented by which, and not by who ; as, " Herod — which is 
but another name for cruelty." — "In every prescription of 
duty, God proposeth himself as a re warder; which he is only 
to those that please him." — Br. J, Owen. 

Note VI. — ^The relative that may be applied either to per- 
sons or to things. In the following cases, it is generally pre* 
ferable to who or which^ unless it be necessary to use a prepo- 
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eitioQ before the relative: — 1. After an adjective of the super- 
lative degree, when the relative clause is restrictive } as, ^* He 
was the^r«/ ^^came." — 2. After the adjective same, to ex- 
plain its import ; as, " This is the same person that I met be- 
fore." — 3. After the antecedent who ; as, " Who that has com- 
mon sense, can think so ?" — 4. After a joint reference to per- 
sons and things ; as, " He spoke of the men and things that he 
had seen." — 5. After an unlimited antecedent, which the rela- 
tive and its verb are to restrict ; as, " Thoughts that breathe, 
and words that bum."-^6. After an antecedent introduced by 
the expletive it; as, "/i? is you that command." — "/i? t«w 1 
that did it." — 7. And, in general, where the propriety of who 
or which is doubtful ; as, '^ The little child that was placed in 
the midst." 

Note VII. — ^When several relative clauses come in succes- 
sion, and have a similar dependence in respect to the antece- 
dent, the same pronoun must be employed in each; as, "O 
thou who art, and who wast, and who art to come !" — " And 
they shall spread them before the sun, and the moon, and all 
the host of heaven, whom they have loved, and whom they have 
served, and after whom they have walked, and whom they have 
sought, and whom they have worshipped." — Jer,, viii, 2. 

Note VIII. — ^The relative, and the preposition governing it, 
should not be omitted, when they are necessary to give con- 
nexion to the sentence ; as, ^' He is still in the situation \in 
whicK\ you saw him." 

Note IX. — An adverb should not be used where a preposi- 
tion and a relative pronoun would better express the relation 
of the terms; as, "A cause where [for in whicK\ justice is so 
much concerned." 

Note X. — Where a pronoun or a pronominal adjective will 
not express the meaning clearly, the noun must be repeated, 
or inserted in stead of it. Example : " We see the beautiful 
variety of colour in the rainbow, and are led to consider the 
cause of «7" [ — that variety]. 

Note XI. — ^To prevent ambiguity or obscurity, the relative 
should be placed as near as possible to the antecedent. The 
following sentence is therefore faulty : " He is like a beast of 
prey, that is void of compassion." Better : " He that is void 
of compassion, is like a beast of prey," 

Note XII. — ^The pronoun what should never be used in 
stead of the conjunction that; as, " He will not believe but 
uihat I am to blame." What should be that. 

Note XIII. — ^A pronoun should not be used to represent an 
atdective ; because it can neither express a concrete quality as 

15* 
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such, nor convert it properly into an abstract Example: 
** Be attentive ; without which you will learn'nothing." Better: 
" Be attentive ; Jbr without attention you will leam nothing." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDEB BULB V. — ^PRONOUNS. 
No person should be censured for being careful of their rep* 
utation. 

[FoKVULB.— Not proper, beeanae the prononn their U of the pinral miinber, and 
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dcr." Therefore, their should bo hie : thas, Ko person should bo censured for being 
carcAil of Ai« reputation.] 

Every one must judge of their own feelings. — Byron. 

Can any person, on their entrance into the world, be fully se- 
cure that they shall not be deceived ? 

He cannot see one in prosperity without envying thepa. 

I gave him oats, but he would not eat it 

Rebecca took goodly raiment, and put them on Jacob. 

Take up the tongs, and put it in its place. 

Let each esteem others better than themselves. 

A person may make themselves happy without riches. 

Every man should try to provide for themselves. 

The mind of man should not be left without something oa 
which to employ his energies. 

An idler is a watch that wants both hands, 
As useless if he goes, as when he stands. 

Under Note 1. — Pronouns Wrong or Needless. 
Many words they darken speech. 
These praises he then seemed inclined to retract them. 
Tlicse people they are all very ignorant. 
Asa his heart was perfect with the Lord. 
Who, in stead of going about doing good, they are perpetually 

intent upon doing mischief. — Ttllotson. 
Whom ye delivered up, and denied him in the presence of 

Pontius Pilate. — Acts^ iii, 13. 
Whom, when they had washed, they laid her in an upper 

chamber. — Acts, ix, 37. 
What I have mentioned, there are witnesses of the &ct. 
What he said, he is now sorry for it. 
The empress, approving these conditions, she immediately 

ratified them. 
This ineiJent, though it appears improbable, yet I cannot dQtd>t 

the author's veracity. 

Under Note 2. — Change of Number, 
Thou art my Other's brother, else woidd I reprove you.^ 
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Tour weakness is excusable, but thy wickedness is not. 

Now, my son, I forgive thee, and freely pardon your &ult. 
You draw the inspiring breath of ancient song. 
Till nobly rises emulous thy own. — Thomson. 

Under Note S.^-Cf Who and Which. 
TOiis is the horse whom my father imported. 
Those are the birds whom we call gregarious. 
He has two brothers, one of which I am acquainted with. 
Wliat was that creature whom Job called leviathan 1 
Those which desire to be safe, should be careful to do that 

which is right. 
A butterfly which thought himself an accomplished traveller, 

happened to light upon a bee-hive. 
There was a certain householder which planted a vineyard. 

Under Note 4. — Nouns of Multitude, 
He instructed and fed the crowds who surrounded him. 
The court, who has great influence upon the public manners, 

ought to be very exemplary. 
The wild tribes who inhabit the wilderness, contemplate the 
ocean with astonishment, and gaze upon the starry heavens 
with delight. 

Under Note 5. — Mere Names. 

Judas (who is now another name for treachery) betrayed his 

master with a kiss. 
He alluded to Phalaris, — ^who is a name for all that ia crueL 

Under Note 6.— That Preferable. 

He was the first who entered. 
He was the drollest fellow whom I ever saw. 
This is the san^ man whom we saw before. 
Who is she who comes clothed in a robe of green 1 
The wife and fortune whom he gained, did not aid him. 
Men who are avaricious, never have enough. 
All which I have, is thine. 
Was it thou, or the wind, who shut the door 1 
. It was not I who shut it. 
The babe who was in the cradle, appeared to be healthy. 

Under Note 7. — Relative Clauses Connected, 

He is a man that knows what belongs to good manners, and 

who will not do a dishonourable act. 
Th^ flriend who was here, and that entertained us so much, will 

never be able to visit us again. 
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Tbe cariosities which he has brought home, and that we shall 
have the pleasure of seeing, are said to be yery rare* 

Under Note 8. — Relative and Preposition. 

Observe them in the order they stand. 
We proceeded immediately to the place we were directed* 
My companion remained a week in the state I left him. 
The way I do it, is thisw 

• Under Note 9. — Adverbs for Relatives, 

Bemember the condition whence thou art rescued. 

] know of no rule how it may be done. 

He drew up a petition, where he too freely represented his own 

merits. 
The hour is hastening, when whaterer pniise or censure I have 

acquired, will be remembered with equal indifference* 

Under Note 10. — Repeat the Noun» 

Many will acknowledge the excellence of religion, who caonoi 

tell wherein it consists. 
Every difference of opinion is not that of principle. 
Next to the knowledge of God, this of ourselves seems most 

worthy of our endeavour. 

Under Note 11. — Place of the Relative. 

Thou art thyself the man that committed the act, who hast 

thus condemned it. 
There is a certain majesty in simplicity, which is far above the 

quaintness of wit. 
Thou hast no right to judge who art a party concerned. 
It is impossible for such men as those, ever to determine this 

question, who are likely to get the app(»nti^ent. 
There are millions of people in the empire of China^ whofii>v 

support is derived almost entirely from rice. 

Under Note 12.— What for That. 

J had no idea but what the story was true. 

The post-boy is not so weary but what he can whistle. 

He had no intimation but what the men were honest. 

Under Note IS* — Adjectives for Antecedents. 

Some men are too ignorant to be humble ; without whioh 

there can be no docility. — Berkley. 
Judas declared him innocent ; which he could not be^ had he 

in any respect deceived the disciples. — Porteus^ 

riigitized by VjOOQ IC . 
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Be accurate in all you say or do; for it is important in all the 

concerns of life. 
Every law supposes the transgressor to be wicked ; which inr 

deed he is, if the law is jtist. 

RULE VI.— PRONOUNS. 

When the antecedent is a collective noun conveying 
the idea of plurality, the Pronoun must agree with it in 
the plural number; as, "The council were divided in 
their sentiments." 

OBSERVATION ON RULE VI. 

Most collective nouns of the neuter gender, may take the regular phirai 
/ormyjaid be represented by a pronoun in the third person, plural, neuter; 
as, ^* The nations will enforce their laws.'' This construction comes under 
^ole 5th. To Bule 6th there are no exceptions, 

NOTE TO RULE VI. 

A collective noun conveying the idea of unity, requires a 
pronoun in the third person, singular, neuter, agreeably to 
Rule 5th; as, "The nation will enforce its laws." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE VI. — PRONOUNS. 
The jury will be confined till it agrees on a verdict. 

[FoBXinuB.— Not proper, because the pronoiin it is of the singular number, and does 
not correctly represent Its antecedentjt^rj/. which is a collective noun, conveying the 
idea of plurality. Bat, according to Kale 6th, **■ When the antecedent is a collective 
noun conveying the idea of plarality, the pronoun mast agree with it in the plural 
number.'^ Therefore, U should be they; thus, The jury will be confined till they 
agree on a yerdict] 

In youth, the multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as, if it were 

its chief good. 
The council were not unanimous, and it separated without 

coming to any determination. 
The committee were divided in sentiment, and it referred the 

husiness to the general meeting. 
There happened to the army a very strange accident, which 

put it in great consternation. 
The enemy were not ahle to support the charge, and he dish 

persed and fled. 
The defendant's counsel had a difficult task imposed on it. 
The hoard of health puhlish its proceedings. 
I saw all the species thus delivered from its sorrows. 

Under Note to Rule ^th.^The Idea of Unity. 
I saw the whole species thus delivered from their sorrowf. 

This oourt is &mous for the justice of their decisionst .oqIp 
8* /'^5^s 
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The convention then resolved themselves into ti committee of 

the whole. 
The crowd was so great that the judges with difficulty made 

their way through them. 

RULE Vn.-^PRONOUNS. 

When a Pronoun has two or more antecedents con- 
nected by and, it must agree with them in the plural 
number ; as, "«7awe5 and John will fiivour us with their 
company." 

EXCEPTION FmST. 

When two or more antecedents connected by cmd, serve merely to describd 
one person or thing ; they are in apposition, and do not require a pland 
I)ronoan : as, "This great philoiopher and HaUsman continued in pnblic lite 
till hie eighty-second year." — " The same SpirUf UaJUytind Ufe, which €iy 
lighUnethf also sanotifieth, and there is not an other. —Penmgton, 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

When two antecedents connected by ttndj are emphatically dlstinjgaished ; 
they belong to different propositions, and (if singular) do not require a plu- 
ral pronoun : as, " The buUerj and fwi the oaker, was restored to his office." 
— " The ffoorf many and the sinner too, shall have his reward." — ^^Ihith, and 
^ruth only, is worth seeking for Us own sake." 

EXCEPTION THIRD. 

When two or more antecedents connected by and, are preceded by the 
adjective each, every, or no; they are taken separately, and do not require a 
plural pronoun : as, ^^Eoery ptant and every tree produces others after its 
Kind." — " It is the original cause of every r^roach and distress which has o^ 
tended the government." — Junius. 

OBSERVATIONS ON BULB VH. 

Obs, 1. — ^When the antecedents are ofdifereni persons, the first person In 
preferred to the second, and the second to the third : as, " John, and thou, 
and I, are attached to ow country." — " John and thou are attached to yovr 
country." 

Obs. 2, — The gender of pronouns, except in the third person singular, is 
distinguished only by their antecedents. In expressing that of a pronoun 
which has antecedents of different genders, the masculine should be preferred 
to the feminine, and the feminine to the neuter. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE VII. — PRONOUNS. 
Discontent and sorrow manifested itself in his countenance. 

[FoBMULK.— Not proper, because the pronoun itseif^ of the Bingalar number, and 
does not correctly represent its two antecedents ddscontent and sorroa^which are 
connected by ana, and taken coi^ointly. But, according to Bule 7th, " When a pro- 
noun has two or more antecedents connected by a/nd, it must a^ee with them in the 
plaral number/* Therefore, 4to«^/ should be fhemsel/Ms; thus, Discontent and sorrow 
manifested Piemselvss in his countenance.l 

Your levity and heedlessness if it continue, will prevent all 

substantial improvement. 
Poverty and obscurity will oppress bim only who esteems it 

oppressive. Digitized by Goog 
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Good sense and refined policy are obvious to few, because it 

cannot be discovered but by a train of reflection. 
Avoid haughtiness of behaviour, and affectation of manners : it 

implies a want of solid merit. 
If love and unity continue, it will ssf Jke you partakers of one 

an other's joy. 
Suffer not jealousy and distrust to enter: it will destroy, like 

a canker, every germ of friendship. 
Hatred and animosity are inconsistent with Christian charity : 

guard, therefore, against the slightest indulgence of it. 
Every man is entitled to liberty of conscience, and freedom 

of opinion, if he does not pervert it to the injury of others. 

RULE VIIL— PRONOUNS. 

When a Pronoun has two or more singular antece* 
dents connected by or or novy it must agree with them in 
the singular number : as, ^^ James or John will fevour us 
with his company." 

OBSERVATIONS OIT RT7LB Vm. 

0b8. 1.— When a pronoun has two or more phral anteoedentB eonneoted 
by or or nor. it is of coarse plural, and agrees with, them sererailj. To the 
foregoing rule, there are properly no exactions. 

Obs. 2. — ^When antecedents of different persons, numbers, or genders, are 
connected hy or or nor, they cannot be represented bv a pronoun that is not 
opolicable to each of them. The following sentence is therefore inaccurate : 
•♦Either thou or /am greatly mistaken in our judgement on this subject."— 
Murray* 9 Key, But different pronouns may be so connected as to refer to 
such antecedents taken separately; as, " J^y requiring greater labour from 
such tUiw or slaves^ than MorsKe or they are able to perform." — PrUux's 
Digest. Or, if the gender only be different, the masculine may involve the 
feminine by impllcatiou ; as, ** If a man smite the eye of his servant or the 
eye of his maid that it perish, he shall let him go free for his eye^s sake."— 
Modus^ xzi, 26. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE Vin. — PRONOUNS. 

Neither wealth nor honour can secure the happiness of their 

votaries. 

[FoBMuuE.— Not proper, because the pronoun tKeir is of the plural number, and 
does not correctly represent its two antecedents weaUh and honour, which are eon- 
nected by nar, and taken diflianctively. Bat, according to Rale 8th, "When a pro- 
noun has two or more slngnfar antecedents connected by or or nor, it mast agree 
with them in the singalar number/^ Therefore, their should be Us; thus, Neither 
irealtb nor honour can secure the happiness otUs TOtarles.] 

Neither Sarah, Ann, nor Jane, has performed their task. 

One or the other must relinquish their daim. 

A man ia not such a machine as a clock or a watch, which will 

move only as they are moved. 
Rye or barley, when they are scorched, may supply the plaoo 

of coffee. 
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A man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as widl 

as read tbem in a descriptioo. 
Despise no infirmity of mind or body^ nor any condition of 

life, toT they may be thy ovm lot. 

RULE IX.— VERBS. 

A finite Verb must agree with its subject, or nomi- 
native, in person and number : as, " I know ; thou knowst, 
or knofvest; he knows, or knotveth.'" — " The bird^ie^; the 
birds /y." 

OBSBRYATIONB ON RULS DC. 

Obs. 1. — ^To tbU ffeneral rule for the verb, there are properly no exeepHont* 
The infinitive mood, havioff no relation to a nominatiTe. is of course exempt 
from Boch agreement ; and all the apecial rolea whieh follow, virtually accord 
with this. 

Obs. 2.— Every /m^ verb (that if, every verb not in the infimHve mood) 
roust have some noun, pronoun, or phrase equivalent, known as the snhject 
of the being, action, or passion ; and with this subject the verb must agreo 
in person and number. 

Obs. 3.— Different verbs always Aave different subjects, expressed or Qn<« 
derstood ; except when two or more verbs are connected in the same con- 
struction, or when the same verb is repeated for the sake of emphasis. 

Obs. 4s — ^Verbs in the imperaUve moodj commonly asree with the prononn 
thou, ye.oT pou, understood; as, "Z^ [thou] as thou mW^SAal. ^^Ihtsi 
God and b$ doing, and leave the rest with him.^^ — Dr, Siba, 

Obs. 5. — ^The jMce of a verb can have reference only to that of the subject 
with which it agrees, and that of the oinect which it governs: this matter is 
therefore snfficieutly explained in the observations under Bole 2d and Bule 
20th. 

K0TE8 TO RULE IX. 

Note I. — " The adjuncts of the nominative do not control 
its agreement with the verb : as, Six months' interest was due." 
— TF. Allen, ^^ The propriety of these rules is evident." — Id, 
" The mill, with all its appurtenances, was destroy ed^ 

Note II. — ^The infinitive mood, a phrase, or a sentence, is 
sometimes the subject to a verb : a subject of this kind, how- 
ever composed, if it is taken as one whole, requires a verb in 
the third person singular; as, "jTo lie is base." — "^To see the 
sun is pleasant." — ^^!I%at you have violated the law, is evident." 
— "j^or what purpose they embarked, is not yet known." — ^^Ifow 
far the change would contribute to his welfare^ comes to be con-* 
sidered." — Blair, 

Obs. l.—The same meaniM will be expressed, if the pronoun it be placed 

before the verb, and the infinitive, phrase, or sentence, after it; as, '*/< ia 

base to &«."—" It is evident that you have violated the law!''* The construction 

-* the following sentences is rendered defective by the omission of the pro- 

\ : " Why do ye that which [U] is not lawful to do on the sabbath days I" 

14, vi, 2. '* The show-bread which [it] is not lawful to eat, but for the 

a only." — Luke, vi, 4. 

k. 2.— When the infinitive mood is made the suljeot of a finite verb, it 

Digitized by VjOOQ 
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18 used to eipreBs some action or state in the aljstnct ; as, "7b ^ contents 
his natoral desire."— Pop^. Here to be stands for simple existence. In con- 

i tbs 



qaalitv of goodhusa and the state of hofpinees, considered abstractly ; and 
tneremre tnese acljectiyes do not relate to anj jmrticular noan. 3^ also the 
passive infinitive, or a perfect participle taken in a passive sense; as, ^^To 
be saHsJied with a UttUy is the greatest wisdom." — " J9 appear dmouraged^ is 
the way to become so." Here the satis/action and the discoiiragemerU are 
considered abstractly, and withont reference to any particular petson. 

Ob3. 3. — When the action or state is to be limited to a particular person or 
thing, the noun or proooaa may be introduced before the infinitive, by tbo 
preposition ./or j' as, "^r a prince to be rediiced by villany to my distressful 
^Tcumstances, is calamity enoogh." — TV. of SaJO/ust, 

Note III. — A neuter or a passive rerb between two nomin 
atives should be made to agree with that which precedes it ; 
as, " Words are wind :'* except when the terms are transposed, 
and the proper subject is put after the verb by question or 
kyperbaton; as, "His pavilion were dark waters and thick 
clouds of the sky."— ^2^^. "Who art thou T— -3. "Tlie 
wages of sin is death.^^ — 16. 

Note IV. — When the verb has different forms, that form 
should be adopted, which is the most consistent with present 
and reputable us^e in the style employed : thus, to say fa 
miliarly, "The clock hath stricken,''* — "Thou latighedst and talk, 
edst, when thou (mghtest to have been silent," — ^^ He readetk 
and writetk, but he doth not cipher," — would be no better, 
than to use don't, won't, can't, shan't^ and didn't, in preaching. 

Note V. — ^Every finite verb not in the imperative mood, 
should have a separate nominative expressed ; as, "/ came, 1 
saw, I conquered ;" except when the verb is repeated for the 
sake of emphasis, or coimected to an other in the same con- 
struction; as, 

" They bud, blow, wither, fall, and die,^ — Watts. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE IX.— VERBS. 
You was kindly received. 

[FowiTLB.— Not proper, because the passive verb tme received is of the eUngulat 
number, and does not agree with its nominative yott, ivliich is of the second person, 
pluraL Bat, according to Bule 9th, **A finite verb mast agree with its subject, or 
nominative, in person and nnmber." Therefore, toae receded should b« were r** 
ceived; thus, roa toere kindly received.] * 

We was disappointed. 

She dare not oppose it. 

His pulse are too quick. 

Circumstances alters cases. 

He need not trouble himself. 

Twenty-four pence is two shillings. 

On one side was beautiful meadows. 

He may pursue what studies he please. ^ , 
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What have become of our cousins? 
There was more impostors than one. 
What says his friends on this subject ? 
Thou i^nows the urgency of the case. 
What avails good sentiments with a bad li&t 
Has thos^ books been sent to the school ? 
There is nuiny oocasions for the exercise of patience. 
What sounds have each of the vowels 1 
There were a great number of spectators. 
There are an abundance of treatises on this easy science. 
While ever and anon there falls 
Huge heaps of hoary moulder'd walls. — Dyer. 
He that trust in the Lord, will never be without a friend. 
Errors that originates in ignorance, is generally excusable. 
Be ye not as the horse, or as the mule, which have no undeT> 

standing. 
Not one of the authors who mentions this incident, is entitled 

to credit. 
The man and woman that was present, being strangers to him, 

wondered at his conduct. 
There necessarily follows from thence these plain and imques- 

tionable consequences. 

O thou, for ever present in my way. 
Who all my motives and my toils survey. 

Tinder Note 1. — Nominatives with Adjuncts. 
The derivation of these words are uncertain. ^ 
Four years' interest were demanded. 
One added to nineteen, make twenty. 
The increase of orphans render the addition necessary. 
The road to virtue and happiness, are open to all. 
The ship, with all her crew, were lost. 
A round of vain and foolish pursuits, delight some folks. 

Under Note 2. — Composite Subjects, 
To obtain the praise of men, were their only object. 
To steal and then deny it, are a double sin. 
To copy and claim the writings of others, are plagiarism. 
To live soberly, righteously, and piously, are required of all 

men. 
That it is our duty to promote peace and harmony among 

men, admit of no dispute. 

Under Note 3. — Verb between Nominatives^ 
The reproofs of instruction is the way of life. 
A diphthong are two vowels joined in one syllable, j 
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So great an afHiction to him was his wicked sons. 
What is the latitude and longitude of that island t 
He churlishly said to me, " Who is you ?" 

Under Note 4. — Adapt Form to Style. 

1. For the Fam)6ar Style. 
Was it thou that buildedst that House ? 
That boy writeth very elegantly. 

Couldest not thou write without blotting thy bookl 

Thinkest thou not it will rain to-day ? 

Doth not your cousin intend to visit you I 

That boy hath torn my book. 

Was it thou that spreadest the hay ? 

Was it James or thou that didst let him in % 

He dareth not say a word. 

Thou stoodest in my way and hinderedst me. 

2, For the Solemn Style. 

The Lord has prepared his throne in the heavens ; and his king- 
dom rules over all. 

Thou answer'd them, O Lord our God : thou was a God that 
forgave them, though thou took vengeance of their inventions. 

Then thou spoke in vision to thy Holy One, and said — 

So then it is not of him that wills, nor of him that runs, but ol 
God that shows mercy. 

Under Note 5. — Express the Nominative. 

New York, Fifthmonth 3d, 1823. 
Dear friend, Am sorry to hear of thy loss ; but hope it may 
be retrieved. Should be happy to render thee any assisir 
ance in my power. Shall call to see thee to-morrow mom^ 
ing. Accept assurances of my regard. A. B. 

New York, May 3d, P. M., 1823. 
Dear sir. Have just received the kind note favoured .me with 
this morning ; and cannot forbear to express my gratitude 
to you. On further information, find have not lost so much 
as at first supposed ; and believe shall still be able to meet 
all my engagements. Should, however, be happy to see 
you. Accept, dear sir, my most cordial thanks. C. D. 

Will martial flames forever fire thy mind. 

And never, never be to Heaven resign'd? — Pope. 

RULE X.— VERBS. 
When the nominative is a collective noun conveying 
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the idea of plarality, thcj Verb mtist agree with it in the 
plural number ; as, " Th)5 cjouncil were dividedJ'^ 

OBSERVATION ON RULE X. 

To this rale there are no exceptimt. Whenever the collective nonn con- 
veys the idea of plurality withontHhe form, the verh is to be parsed by Kale 
10th ; but if the nominative oonvtfvs the idea of unitv or takes the plural 
form, the verb is to be parsed bv Kule 9th. The only difiiculty is, to deter- 
mine in what sense the noun shourd be taken. In modem usage, a plural 
verb is oommoolv adopted wherever it is admissible ; as, " The public ar4 
informed^ — "Tne plamtiifs counsel tfr* of opinion," — " llie committee to^rtf 
inttntcied,''^ 

NOTE TO RULE X. 

A collective noun conveying the idea of unity, requires a 
verb in the third person, singular ; and generally admits also 
the regular plural construction : as, " His arm^ was defeated^* 
** His armies were defeated^'* 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE X.— VERBS. 
The people rejoices in that which should cause sorrow. 

[FoRMULa.— Not proper, because the verb r^aicea Is of the slnffular nnmber, and 
does not correctly agree with its nominative people^ which is a collective noun con- 
veying the idea of plarality. Bat, according to Kale 10th, '* When the nominative is 
a collective noan conveying the idea of plarality, the verb mast agree with it in tfao 
plaral number/' Therefore, r^oicet should be r^^oioe; thoa, The people rejcioe ia 
that which should cause sorrow.] 

The*nobility was assured that he would not interpose. 
The committee has attended to their appointment. 
Mankind was not united by the bonds of civil society. 
The majority was disposed to adopt the measure. 
The peasantry goes barefoot, and the middle sort makes uso 

of wooden shoes. 
All the world is spectators of your conduct. 
Blessed is the people that know the joyful sound. 

Under Note to Rule 10. — The Idea of Uniitf. 

The church have no power to inflict corporal punishments^ 
The fleet were seen sailing up the channel. 
The meeting have established several salutary regulations. 
The regiment consist of a thousand men. 
A detachment of two hundred men were immediately sent. 
Every auditory take this in good part. 
In this business, the house of commons were of no weight 
Are the senate considered as a separate body ? 
There are a flock of birds. 

No society are chargeable with the disapproved conduct of 
particular members. 
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RULE XL— VERBS. 

When a Verb has two or more nominatives connected 
by and, it must agree with them in the plural number: 
as, 

*' Judges and senates have been bought for gold, 
Esteem and love were never to be sold." — Pope, 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 

When two or morenominfttives connected hyandyBerrQ merely to describe 
Ofio person or thing ; they are in apposition^ and do not require a plural 
verb : as, ** Tiiis pkilosopMr and pott was bamahed from his country."-^** ToU^ 
trUnti^y and ctatcm^ wis paid unto them." — Ezra^ iv, 20. 
** Whose ioy current and compulsive courae 
JXo'eT/eeU retiring ebb, but ieqts due on." — Shaiepeare. 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

When two nominatives connected by etndy are emphatically distinguished : 
theYbeloDj ^ '"" • *" ^ .•« • i v i. 



verb: as, 



mg to different propositions, and (if singular) do not require a plum 
I, "AmlfUianf and not the 9<]jf^ of the state, wa* concermdJ'^ — OM 

^^Af/f and no tooy was no good divinity." ^/S^Aa^^^Mortf. 
"Z^e,and love onlj/j ie the loan for love." — Young. 



EXCEPTION THIRD. 

When two or more nominatives connected by and^ are preceded by the 
adjective eachy every, or no; they are taken separately, and do not require a 
plural verb : as, '^ When no part of their substance, and no one of their prop* 
erties, ie the same."— ^t«^. ** Every limb and feature appears with tU 
respective grace."— /Sfcefo. 

EXCEPTION FOURTH. 

When the vef«> separates its nominatives, it agrees with that which pro- 
cedes it^ and is understood to the rest j as, 

u Forth in the pleasing spring, 

Thy beauty toalkey thy tendemeasj and love." — Thonuon. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XI. 

Obb. Iv— The conjunction is sometimes understood; as, 

*' Art, empire, earth itself, to change are doomed." — Beattie* 

Qbs. SL— In Greek and ZaUnj the verb frequently agrees with the nearest 

nominative, and is understood to the rest ; and this construction is somo^ 

times improperly imitated in EngUeh : as, ** Nwi H MENEI itiom, Witii, dydnnf 

rd rp(a rawTo." — ** Nuno ver6 monet fides, spes, charitas ; tria h«c." — " Now 

. abideth faith^. hope, charity ; these three." — 1 Gor,, xiii, 13. 

Obs. 3. — When the nominatives are of deferent personey the verb agrees 
with the first peraon in preference to the second, andfwith the second in 
preference to the third ; fcfr thou and /(or he^ thovy and /) are equivalent to 
we; and thou and he are equivalent to you: as, *' Why speakest thou any 
more of thy matters ? I have said, thou and Ziba dknde the land."-'2 £am,^ 
zix, 29. 1. c., *^ divide ye the landf." 

NOTES TO RULE ZI. 

NoTB I.— When two subjects or antecedents are connected, 
ooe of which is taken affirmatively, and the other negatively, 

16* 
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they belong to different propositions ; and the verb or pronoun 
must agree with the affirmative subject, and be understood to 
the other : as, ^* Diligent industry, and not mean savings, pro- 
duces honourable competence." — " Not a loud voice, but strong 
proofs bring conviction." 

Note II. — When two subjects or antecedents are connected 
by as-wett-cUj but, or save, they belong to different proposi- 
tions; and, (unless one of them is preceded by the adverb 
not,) the verb and pronoun must agree with the former and 
be understood to the latter : as, " Veracity, as well as justice, 
is to be our rule of life." — Butler, " Nothing^ but wailings, 
vjos heard, — ^^ None, but thou, can aid us." — ^^' No mortal num 
gave he, &o., had e'er survived to eay ho saw." — W. Scotx 

Obs, 1.— Tire conjnnction €u, when it connects nominatives that are in iip- 
jxmtion, is commonly placed at the beginning of the Fentenoe, so that tho 
verb agrees with its proper nominative following the explanatory word; 
thus, **-4» a poet, Tie holds a high rank." — Murray. But when this conjunc- 
tion denotes a conwarison between two nominatives, there must be two verbs 
expressed or understood, each agreeing with its own subject; as, **Such 
fcrUere as he [is] have no reputation among the learned." 

Obs. 2.— Some grammarians say that M end save^ when they denote ex- 
ception, should govern the objective case, as prepmkons ; but this is not ao^ 
cording to the usage of the best authors. The objective case of nouns bein^ 
like the nominative, the point can be proved only by the pronouns ; as, 
** There is none ftw^ A^ alone." —PerK««'* 2%€oloffy, 1608. "There is nono 
other dU^^." — Miirk, xii, 82. (This text is good authority as regards tfae 
case, though it is incorrect in an other respect : it should have been, "There 
is none but A«," or, " There is no other than A«.") " No man hath ascended 
up to heaven, hiUhe that came down from heaven." — John, ill, 18. "Not 
that any man hath seen the Father, save he which is of God." — Jvhn. ti, 46. 
** Few can, save he and Z" — ByroiVB Werner, "There is none justified, hut 
Tie that is in measure sanctified." — Penington, Save, as a conjunction, is 
nearly obsolete. In Bev,, ii, 17, wo read, " Which no man knoweth, samng 
he that receiveth it." 

Nora III. — ^When two or more subjects or antecedents are 
preceded by the adjective ea4:h, every or no, they are taken 
separately, and require a verb and pronoun in the singular 
number: as, 

"And every sense, and every heart « joy." — Thomson* 
" Each beast, each insect, happy in its own." — Pope. 
Note IV. — ^When words are to be taken conjointly as sub- 
jects or antecedents, the conjunction and must connect them. 

Obs.— In Latin, cum with an ablative, sometimes has the force of the con- 
junction et with a nominative ; as, " Bux oum aliquot prindpibus capiuntur^^' 
—Livy, In imitation of this construction, some EnaUsk writers have But>- 
etituted with for and, and varied the verb accordingly; as, "A long couise 
of time, v)ith a variety of accidents and circumstances, are requisite to pro- 
duce these revolutions."— J?um«. But, as the preposition makes its obtect 
only an adjunct of the preceding noun, this construction cannot be jostifled. 

NoTB V. — ^Two or more distinct subject phrases connected 
by and^ reqube a plural verb : as, ^^ 2b ^ wise in our own eyes^ 
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to he wise in the opinion of the world, and to be wise in tJie tigJii 
of our Creator, are three things so verj different, as rarely to 
coincide." — BJair. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XL— VERBS. 
Industry and frugality leads to wealth. 

[FoBmrLc^Not proper, because the verb leads is in the singular nnmberf and does 
not correcUjr agree with its two nominatives, industry and fmgalUy^ which are con- 
nected by dnd^ and taken conjointly. But, according to Rule 11th, ** When a verb has 
two or more nominatives connected by and, it must acree with them in the plural 
number.^ Therefore leads should be lead; thus, Industry and frugality :ead to 
wealth.] 

Temperance and exercise preserves health. 

Time and tide waits for no man. 

My love and affection towards thee remains unaltered. 

Wealth, honour, and happiness, forsakes the indolenl^ 

My flesh and my heart £uleth. 

In all his works, there is sprightliness and vigour. 

Elizabeth's meekness and humility was extraordinary. 

In unity consists the security and welfare of every society* 

High pleasures and luxurious living begets satiety. 

Much does human pride and folly require correction. 

Our conversation and intercourse with the world is, in several 

respects, an education for vice. 
Occasional release from toil, and indulgence of ease, is what 

nature demands, and virtue allows. 
What generosity, and what humanity, was then displayed ! 

What thou desir'st, 

And what thou fearst, alike destroys all hope. 

Under Note 1,-^ Affirmation with Negation. 
Wisdom, and not wealth, procure esteem. 
Prudence, and not pomp, are the basis of his &me. 
Not fear, but labour have overcome him. 
The decency, and not the abstinence, make the difference. 
Not her beauty, but her talents attracts attention. 
It IS her talents, and not her beauty, that attracts attention. 
It is her beauty, and not her talents, that attract attention. 

Under Note 2. — As WeU As, But, or Save. 
His constitution, as well as his fortune, require care. 
Their r^igion, as well as their manners, were ridiculed. 
Every one, but thou, hadst been legally discharged. 
The buyer, as well as the seller, render themselves liable. 
All songsters, save the hooting owl, was mute. 
None, but thou, O mighty prince ! canst avert the blow. 
Nothing, but frivolous amusements, please the indolent. 
OBBsar, as well as Cicero, were admired for their eloquencOie 
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Under Not$ 3.— JSicA, Every ^ or No, 

Each day, and each hour, briug their portion of duty. 
Every house, and even every cottage, were plundered. 
Every thought, every word, and every action, will be brought 

into judgement, whether they be good or evil. 
The time will come, when no oppressor, no unjust man, will 
be able to screen themselves from punishment. 
No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 
No cavem'd hermit, rest self-satisfied. 

Under Note 4. — And Required. 

In this affair, perseverance with dexterity were requisite. 

Town or country are equally agreeable to me. 

Sobriety with humility lead to honour. 

The king, with the lords, and the commons, compose the 

British parliament. 
The man with his whole &mily are dead. 
A small house in addition to a trifling annuity, are still granted 

him. 

Under Note 5. — Distinct Svhjeet Phrases. 

To profess, and to possess, is very different things. 

To do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with Grod, la 

duties of universal obligation. 
To be round or sqyare, to be solid or fluid, to be large or 

small, and to be moved swiflly or slowly, is all equally 

alien from the nature of thought. 

RULE XII.— VERBS. 

When a Verb has two or more singular nominatiyes 
connected by or or nor, it must agree with them in the 
Bingular number : as, " Fear or jealousy affects him." 

OBSERVATION ON BULB ZII. 

To fhia rale there are properly no exce^ioru, Bnt in the learned langua^ea, 
'AfHural^erb is often employed with singular nominativeft thus connected « 

**> 

" Tuno nee mens mihi, nee color 
Oerta aede maneruy — Horace, 
And the best scholars have sometimes improperly inutated this oonstrno^ 
tion in English ; as, 

" He comes — nor want nor cold his oonrse dday ; 
Hide, blushing Glory 1 hide Pultowa^s day.^' — Dr, Johnson, 

KOTSS TO RULE ZII. 

Note I. — ^When a verb has nominatives of different persons 
or numbers, oonneoted by or or m>r, it must agree with tiiat 
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-which is placed next to it, and be understood to the rest, in 
the person and number required; as, "Neither he nor his 
brothers were there." — " Neither you nor I am concerned.'^— 
•* That neither they nor ye also die." — Numh , xviii, 3. 

Obs. 1. — When the latter nominative is parenthetical, the verb a^ees with 
the former only ; as, *^ One example (or ten) aaya nothing against the uni* 
versal opinion/'— Z«^A HwnU " And we (or fhture ages) may possibly ham 
a proof of it."— j;p. Bvtkr. 

Obs. 2.— When the alternative is merely in the wordt^ not in the thought, 
the terms are virtually in apposition, and the principal nominative alouo 
<»ntrolfl the verb ; but there is always a harshness in tnis mixture of differ- 
ent numbers: as^ ^^ A paratheais, or prackets. co^mfe of two angular strokes, 
or hooks, enclosing one or more words." — Whiting. " To show us that our 
own 9cheme8f or pradenoe, have no share in our tulvanoements." — Additon, 
•* The Mexican,^^rM, or picture-writing, represent things, not words ; thev 
exhibit images to the eye, not ideas to the understanding."— JA^rro^^ 
Oram,, p. 243. 

Note II. — ^But when the nominatives require different forms 
of the verb, it is in general more elegant to express the verb, 
or its auxiliary, in connexion with each of them ; as, " Either 
thou art to blame, or I am." — " Neither toere their numbers, 
nor was their destination known." 

NoTK III. — ^The speaker should generally mention himself 
last ; as, " Thou or / must go." — " He then addressed his dis- 
course to my father and iwe." But in confessing a fault he 
may assume the first place ; as, " / and Robert did it." — M. 
Edgeworth. 

Note IV. — Two or more distinct subject phrases connected 
by or or nor, require a singular verb ; as, *' That a drunkard 
should be poor, or thai a fop should be ignorant, is not strange." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER EULE XH.— VERBS. 
l^oranee or negligence have caused this mistake. 

[PoRMiTLa.— Not proper, because the verb ho/ve eauaed is of the plural nnrabor, and 
does not correctly agree with Its two nominatives, ignorance and negligence, whicli 
are connected by or, and talcen dlsjanctively. Bat, according to Rule 12tb, '' When a 
verb has two or more singalar nominatives connected by or or nor^ it must agree 
-with them in the singular number.** Therefore, hai)e cawed should be hae caused; 
tfaoa, Ignorance or negligence has eatteect this mistake.] 

Neither imprudence, credulity, nor vanity, have ever been im- 
puted to him. 

What the heart or the imagination dictate, flows readily. 

Neither authority nor analogy support such an opinion. 

Either ability or inclination were wanting. 

Bedundant grass or heath afford abundance to their cattle. 

The returns of kindness are sweet; and there are neither hon- 
our, nor virtue, nor utility, in repelling them. 

The sense or drift of a proposition, often depend upon a single 
letter. 
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Under Note 1. — Nominatives that Disagree, 

Neither he nor you was there. 
Either the boys or I were in fault. 
Neither he nor I intends to be present. 
Neither the captain nor the sailors was sayed. 
Whether one person or more was concerned in the businea! 
does not yet appear. 

Under Note 2. — Complete the Concord. 

Are they or I expected to be there % 

Neither he, nor am I, capable of it 

Either he has been imprudent^ or his associates vindictive. 

Neither were their riches, nor their influence great. 

Under Note 3. — Place of the First Person, 

I and my Either were riding out. 

The premiums were given to me and George. 

I and Jane are invited. 

They ought to invite me and my sister. 

We dreamed a dream in one night, I and he. 

Under Note 4. — Distinct Subject Phrases, 

To practise tale-bearing, or even to countenance it, are great 

injustice. 
To reveal secrets, or to betray one's friends, are contemptible 

perfidy. 

RULE Xm.— VERBS. 

When Verbs are connected by a conjunction, they 
must either agree in mood, tense, and form, or have 
separate nominatives expressed: as, "He himself held 
the plough, sowed the grain, and attended the reapers." — 
** She was proud, but she is now humble." 

EXCEPTION". 

Verbs differing in mood, tense, or form, may sometimes agree with th« 
tame nominative, especially if the simplest verliis be placed first; as, 
*' What nothing earthly gives or can destroy,'*'* — Pope* 
" Some are^ ana must be, greater than the rest."— 7(^ 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XHI. 

Obs. 1.— When sepai^te nominatives are expressed, distinct sentences aro 
formed, and the verbs have not a common construction. Those examples 
which require a repetition of the nominative might be corrected equally well 
by Note 5th to Rule 9th. 

Obs. 2. — ^Tbose parts which are common to several verbs, are generally ex- 
jiressed to the first, and understood to the rest: as, *^ Every sincere endea- 
vour to amend shall be assisted, [shall be] oeoeptod, and [shaU be] rewarded.*' 
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•'Hononrably do the best von can" [do].—" He thonglit as I did" [thinl],-^ 
•* You have seen it, but I nave not" [seen it], — " If you will go, I will" [yo]. 

NOTES TO RULB XIII. 

Note I. — ^The preterit should not be employed to fonn tlie 
fX>nipound tenses, nor should the perfect participle be used for 
the preterit. Thus: say, "To have gone^^ — ^not, "To have 
V)mt;'' and, "I did it,"— not, "I done it." 

Note II. — Care should be taken, to give every verb its ap- 
propriate form and signification. Thus : say, " He lay by the 
fire," — ^not, " He laid by the fire ;" — " He had entered into tho 
connexion," — not, " He was entered into the connexion ;" — ^" I 
tpould rather <toy," — ^not, " I had rather «toy." 



confounded: 

Uam, for teach. There are also erroneous forms of some of the compound 
tenses : as. *■*■ We wiU he eonvincedy" for, ** We shall he convinced ;"— ** If I had 
Itave seen him^" for, *' If I had seen him.'' All such errov are to be corrected 
by the foregoing note. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XIII. — ^VERBS. 
They would neither go in themselves, nor suffered others to 
enter. 

[PoRinTLE.— Not proper, because the two yorbs wovld go and steered, which aro 
•oBoected without separate nominatives, do not agree in mood. But according to 
Bale 18th, ^ When verbs are connected by a coi^unction, they must either agree in 
mood, tense, and form, or have separate nominatives expressed.'^ The sentence u best* 
corrected by changing suffered to v>ould suffer ; (would understood ;) thus. They 
«0O«/tf neitiier go in themselves, nor smfer others to cuter.] 

Doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and goelh into the 
mountains, and seeketh that which is gone astray 1 

Did he not tell thee his fault, and entreated thee to forgive 
him? 

If he understands the business, and attend to it, wherein is ho 
deficient ? 

The day is approaching, and hastens upon us, in which we 
must give an account of our stewardship. 

If thou dost not turn unto the Lord, but forget him who re- 
membered thee in thy distress, great will be thy condemna- 
tion. — Barclay, 

Tliere are a few who have kept their integrity to the Lord, and 
prefer his truth to all other enjoyments. 

TimB report was current yesterday, and agrees with what we 
heard before. 

Virtue is generally praised, and would be generally practised 
also, if men were wise. 

• Errors under this rule may generally be corrected in three ways: 1. Bv changing 
the first Yerb, to lunree with the second— 2. By changing the second verb, to agree 
wWk the flrst— 8. By inMrtlug^ the nominative. The form preferred, is in the Key. 
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Under Note 1. — Preterite and Participles. 

Jle would have went with us, if we had invited him. 
They have chose the part of honour and virtue. 
He soon begun to be weary of having nothing to do. 
Somebody has broke my slate. 
I seen him when he done it. 

Under Note 2. — Adapt Farm to Sense. 

lie was entered into the conspiracy. 
The American planters grow cotton and rice. 
The report is predicated on truth. 
I entered the room and set down. 
Go and lay down, my son. 

With such books, it will always be difficult to leamdiildren to 
read. 

RULE XIV.— PARTiaPLES. 

Participles relate to nouns or pronouns, or else are 
governed by prepositions : as, Elizabeth's tutor, at one 
time paying her a visit, found, her employed in reading 
Vl^ioy— Hume. 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 

A i>articiple 8ometim«8 relates to a preceding phroM or aentmoe^ of which 
It fonns no part ; as, 

** Bat ef>er todoiU oar sole delight, 
Aa hm»kg the contrary to his high will." — MUtm. 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

With an infimtive denoting bein^ or action in the abstract, a participle Is 
•ometimes also taken ahUracUy; (that is, without reference to any particular 
nouD, pronoun, or other subject;) as, ** To seem o&fnpeUed, is disagreeable.'^ 
— " To keep always ^ayw*^ aloud, is plainly impossible." 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XIV. 

Obs. 1.~To this rule there are properly no other exceptioM* for we cannot 
agree with Murray that it is strictly correct to make participles in tn^ the 
BuiijecU or otyects of verbs, while they retain the government and adjuncts of 
participles: as, ** Not aUet^ing to this rule, is the cause of a very common 
^TTor:^— Murray's Key, "He abhorred Imngm debt."— iiWrf.. '' Cdmlling 
and ob^ecUng upon any subject, is much easier than clearing up difficuUies/' 
^Bp, Butler. This mixed ana erroneous construction of the participle, is a 
great blemish in the style of several English authors. It is at best a useless 
anomaly, which it is always easy to avoid; as, " InaUentitm to this rale is 
the cause of a very common error." — " He abhorred <i«A4."— '* 2h ccml and 
o^ict upon any subject is muoh easier than to dear up difficulties." 

Obs. 2. — The word to which the participle relates, is sometimes under^ 
stood ; as, " Oranting this to be true, what vs to be inferred from it ?" — Mur- 
ray. That is, ** / ararUinff this to be true, ash what is to be inferred iVom 
it?"—" The very chin was, [/,] modestly <;p«JwWn^, [»ay,] as loag as my whole 
fBuoeJ*^-^Addison. Some grammarians have erroneously taught that saeh 
^artidpleB are pui dlmMe. 
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. 0Bi» 9. — ^Participles ard almost always placed after the words on which theit 
^nstmction depends, butBometimes they arc introduced before them; as, 
** ItMnur'd in cypress shades, a sorcerer dwells," — MiUoru 

NOTES TO RULE XlV* 

Note I. — Activo Participles havo the same government as 
llio verbs from "which they arc derived; the preposition vf^ 
therefore, should never be used after the participle, when the 
verb does not require it Thus, in phrases like the following, 
efis imjH'oper : *' Keeping cfonQ day in seven,"— ^" By preach- 
ing q/' repentance," — ^' They left beating o/Taul/' 

Obs. — ^When participles are compounded with eoraethinfi^ that ^oes not he*- 
long to the verb, they oecoma cdiecthes^ and, as 6uch. they cannot govern 
an object after thenk The following sentence is tnereroro inaccurate c 



|t>60oming his dignity." 

-" NoTB II, — ^Whcn a transiu,o participlo is converted into a 

noun, o/'must bo inserted to govern the object following* 

^ Obs. 1. — ^An imperfect or a compound participlo, preceded \if an article^ 
an adjective, or a noun or pronoun of tho posseHslvo case, becomes a verbal 
noun; and, as such, it cannot govern an object flfter it. A word Which may 
be the object of tho ^ar^io^^ in its proper construction, requires the preno^ 
eition c/j to connect it with tho ^m'hai noun ; as, 1. Thb pAitTicipiJBt " Wor^ 
thiping idols, tho Jews sinned," — " Thus uorshipin^^ idols,— /». uorahipin^ 
iilols,— or, Bff worshiping idols, they cinncd." 2. The Verbal Noun? ** 21i4 
wors/iipinaofii^.ola^-^JiQhworsJiipin^ <?/idol3,-^or, Their tvorskipijigi^idolSf 
was sinfal.''-— *'//> tA$ worshiping of iddis^ thoro is sin." 

Obs. 2. — ^When tho nso ot tho j)rcposition produces ambiguity or harsh-^ 
iress, the expression must bo varlcJU Thus, tho sentence, *^ He mentioua 
Ifewton^s writing of a commentary," i.j both ambiguous and awkward* 1^ 
the preposition be omittod, tho word writing will have a double construe^ 
tion, wnioh is inadmissible.. Some would say, ''lie mentions iV^^on writing 
a commentary." This is still worse : because it makes tho leading word in 
Bcnse the adjunct in construction. The meaning may bo correctly expressed 
thus: ** He mentions thcii J^ewtoj^ icrote a commentary." ** By his studying 
tho Scriptures, ho becamo wise." Here 7ii8 serves only to render the sen* 
tence incorrect : all such possessives ai'o to bo expunged by Note 6th to Bula 

Obs. 3.-^Wq sometimes find a participle that takes tho 6amO Caso after as 
beforo it, converted into a verbal noun, and. the latter word retained uur 
changed in connexion with St; as, ** I have eomo recollection of bia /ather^s 
being a f'ttd^*."— ** To prevent its being a dry detail of terms."— ^wdk. Tho 
&oaa aifter tho verbal, is in apposition with tlio possessive going before. 
Konns that are in apposition witn tho possessive case, do not admit tkepos^ 
Mjstivtf sign* But the above- mentioned construction is anomalous, and pcr-^ 
haps it would bo better to avoid it ; thus : " I havo some recollection thai 
hit/other was a judge."—" To prevent it from being a dry detail of terms." 

Oas. 4. — ^Tho verbal noun should not be accompanied by ony adjuncts of 




Yet if we say, ** For reading larjro numbers the more easily ^'''^ 
^n is different, and not inaccurate. 

Note III. — A participlo should not bo used where the infiu* 
9 
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Itire mooci, tbe verbal noun, a common substantire, or n 
phrase equivalent, will better express the meaning. 

0b8. 1.— Participles that have become nouns, maybe used as such with or 
"without the article ; as, tpdUna, reading^ writing^ draiomg. But we some- 
times And those which retain tue government and the adjuncts of partidples, 
used as nouns before or after verbs ; as, ^^Mceiimg such disturbances, is un- 
lawftil.^* — *^ Rebellion is ridng against government." This mongrel construc- 
tion is liable to ambiguity, and ought to be avoided. The in&iitive mood, 
the verbal or some other noun, or a clause introduced by the conjunction 
thai, will generally express the idea in a better manner ; as, *^2b txdU such 
disturbances,— 7%^ esDn^Ny^ such di8tuTbanoes,-^2%tf tsscito^ion (^fwanili dia- 
turbanoes,— or. That one shmd exciU such disturbances, is unlawful.*' 

Obs. 2. — After verbs signifying to perMvere or to detitt, the participio in 
•n^, relating to the nominative, may be used in stead of the infinitive con- 
neoted to the verb ; as^ " So wnen they continued asking him.''— «^Aa. viU. 
7. Here coniMued is mtransitive, and atking relates to ihey. Greek, 0.^ 61 
Mfttvop ifiatriav'tei avrbv, Latin, ** Cvkm. ergo perseverarent inUrrogantea eum." 
But in sentenees like the following, the partidple seems to be improper^ 
made the oib>ject of the verb : " I intend domg it." — " I remember meeting 
him." Better, " I intend to do it." — " I remember to have met him." Verba 
do not govern participles. 

Obs. 8.— After verbs of beginnina, omitting^ and avoiding^ some writets 
employ the participle in Engliehf though the analogy of general grammar 
evidently requires m such cases the infinitive or a noun ; as, ** u is now 
above three years since he hegaa printing J*^ — Dr. Adam's JPr^ to Rom, An- 
tiquiHes, "He omits gwing&n. account of them." — Tooh^sDiv. of PurUyy 
\ol. i, p. 251. " He studied to avoid expressing himfielf too severely.*' — 
Murray s 6ram.f 8w, Vol. i, p. 194. If these examples are good EngUth^ (for 
the pomt is questionable,) the verbs are all intransitive, and the portleiplea 
relate to the nominatives going before, as in the tett quoted in the preceding 
observation. But Murray/, not understanding this construction, or not ol^ 
servinff what verbs admit of it, has very unskillfuUy laid it down 'as a rale, 
that, ^^The participle with its adjuncts, may be considered as a stthstantive 
'pkrase in the objective case, governed by the preposition or verbj^ whereas 
he himself, on the preceding page, had adopted u'om Lowth a different doc- 
trine, and cautioned the learner against treating words in ing, " as if they 
were ot«aamph^Jbiou8 species, partly nouns tJid. ^outly verbs f^ that is, "partly 
nouns and partly participles f^ for, according to Murray, participles are verbs. 
The term " sumtantive phras^'^ is a solecism, invented merely to designato 
this anomalous construction. Copying Lowth again, he defines a phrase to 
be "two or more words rightly put together;" and whatsoever words are 
rightly put together, may be regularly parsed. But how can one indivisible 
word be made two different parts of speech at oncef And is not this the 
situation of every transitive partidple that is made either the svibgect or tho 
Meet of a verb ? Adjuncts never alter either the nature or the construction 
of the words on which they depend; and partici{)ial nouns always differ 
from partidples in both. The former express a(;^ion«a«^»n^«; the latter 
attribute them to their agents or recipients. 

Note IV. — In the use of participles and of verbal nouns, tho 
leading word in sense, should always be made the leading or 
governing word in the construction. 

Obs. — A participle construed after tho nominative or the oWeetive case, is 
not equivalent to a verbifl noun governing the possessive. There is some- 
times a nice distinction to be observed in the application of these two con- 
struotions. For the leading word in sense shomd not be made the adjunct 
in construction. The following sentences exhibit a disregard to this pnn- 
ciiple, and are both inaccurate : " He felt his strength's dedmmg." — "He iTaa 
sensible of his strength declining." In the former sentence the nouii.«<r^n0A 
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^Ixmld be in the objective cade, governed hjfdt ; and in the latter, in th« 
posBcssive, governed by dedmmg. 

Note V. — ^Participles, in general, however construed, should 
have a clear reference to the proper subject of the being, action, 
or passion. The following sentence is therefore faulty : " By 
giving way to sin, trouble is encountered." This suggests that 
trouhk gives way to sin. It should be, " By giving way to sin, 
toe encounter trouble." 

. Note VI. — ^The preterit of irregular verbs should not be 
used for the perfect participle: as, "A certificate wrote on 
parchment" — ^for, "A certificate written on parchment." This 
error should be carefully avoided. 

Note VII. — ^Perfect participles being variously formed, care 
should be taken to express them agreeably to the best usage : 
thus, eamt^ snatckt, ckeckt, snapt, mixt^ tost, are erroneously 
.^nitten for earned, snatched, checked, snapped, mixed, tossed; 
and holden,fougkt€n, proven, axe now mostly superseded by held^ 
fought, proved. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XIV. — PARTICIPLES. 
Examples under Note 1. — Expunge Of. 
•- In forming of his sentences, he was very oxact. 



the preposition of, therefore, should not be used after the participle, when the verb 
does not require if' Therefore, q^should be omitted ; thus, In forming his sentesoe^ 
1m WW yeiy exact] 

By observing of truth, you will command respect. 

I could not, for my heart, forbear pitying of him. 

I heard them discussing of this subject. 

By consulting of the best authors, he became learned. 

Here are rules, by observing of which, you may avoid error. 

Under Note 2.— Insert Of. 
Their <;onsent was necessary for the raising any supplies. 
Thus the saving a great nation devolved on a husbandman. 
It is an overvaluing ourselves, to decide upon every thing. 
The teacher does not allow any calling ill names. 
That burning the eapitol was a wanton outrage. 
May nothing hinder our receiving so great a good. 
•My admitting the fact will not affect the argument 
Ceun's killing his brother, originated in envy. 

Under Note 3. — Change the Expression* 
CsBsar carried off the treasures, which his oppon^t had liei^ 
" beted taking with him. — Goldsmith. ig tized by Goog 
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It is dangerous playing with edge tools. 
I intend returning in a few days. 
Suffering needlesdy is never a duty. 
Nor is it wise complaining. — Cowper. 
I well remember telling you so. 
Doing good is a Christian's vocation. — IT, More. 
Piety is constantly endeavouring to live to God. It is eamesi- 
ly desiring to do his will, and not our own. — Id. 

Under Note ^— The Leading Word. 

There is no harm in womep knowing about these things. 
They did not give notice of the pupil leaving. 
The sun's darting his beams through my window, awoke me. 
The maturity of the sago tree is known by tiie leaves being 
covered with a delicate white powder. 

Under Note 5. — Reference of Participles, 

Sailing up the river, the whole town may be seen. 

Being conscious of guilt, death becomes terrible. 

By yielding to temptation, our peace is sacrificed. 

In loving our enemies, no man's blood is shed. 

By teaching the young, they are prepared for usefulness. 

Under Note 6. — Preterits for Participles. 

A. nail well drove will support a great weight. 
See here a hundred sentences stole from my work. 
I found the water entirely froze, and the pitcher broke. 
Being forsook by my friends, I had no other resource. 

Under Note 7. — Form of Participles. 

Till by barbarian deluges o'erflown. 

Like the lustre of diamonds sat in gold. 

A. beam ethereal, sullied and absorpt. 

With powerless wings around them wrapt. 

Error learnt from preaching, is held as sacred truth. 

RULE XV.— ADVERBS. 

Adverbs relate to verbs, participles, adjectives, or 
other adverbs : as, "Any passion that AoZ^VwaKy discom- 
poses our temper, or unfits us for properly discharging 
the duties of life, has most certainly gained a very danger- 
ous ascendency." — Blair. 

BXOEPTION FIRST. 

The ftdverbs yea and yea^ ezpressiiig a simple affirmation, and tho adverbs 
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no and way, expressing a simple negation, are always independent. They 
generally answer a question, and are equivalent to a whole sentence. Is it 
clear, that they ought to be called adverbs ? Ifo 

£XCEPTIOK SECOND. 

The word ameriy which is commonly called an adverb, is often used inde* 
pendently at the beginning or end of a declaration or prayer; and is its^ a 
prayer, meamng, so let it ok 

OBSKRVATION3 ON RULE ZV. 

, OB8.'l.-«-On this role Dr. Adam remarks, ** Adverbs sometimes likewisd 

anoMj 9ub^antivea f* and gives Latin examples of the following import : 
Romer plainli/ an orator ;**-—" TWy Metellus ;"— -"Tb-wiorraMr morning ;"— 
^^yiutertmy morning.^' But this doctrine is not well proved b^ such imper- 
fect phrases, nor can it ever be consistently admitted ; because it destroys 
the cnaracteristic difference between au adjective and an adverb. 

Obs. 2. — ^Whenever any of those words which are commonly used adverb* 
iailv, are made to relate directly to nouns or pronouns, they must be reckoned 

f/lJLMAjMa nn/1 narKAH hv Rnin i-Mi r aa. *<ThA ahfvn^* VPrha." — />••. AtljtvA. 



*^ God oniy.^—JBiUe. " He afcTWJ."— /i. " A/ar country."— /(Z. "Aowino, 
— No new thing,— A& greater loy." — Id. "Nothing eUeJ*^— Blair. ^'•To* 
morrow noon."— /fitoptt. " This teneath world." — ShaJc. " Calamity enough.^^ 
^Tr. of SaUuet. " My hUher way." 

Om. 3.— When words of an adverbial character are used after the manner 
of nouns, they mnst be parsed as nouns and not as adverbs : as, " The Son of 
God — was not yea and nay. bat in him was yeaj*^ — Bible. " For a ^reat 
whUe to come." — Id. " On tnis perhaps^ this peradoenture infamous for lies." 
— Young. " From the cxtremest umoard of thine head."— /S^it. *' Prate of 
my toherealout.^^—Id, " An eternal now does always last." — Cowley, " Dis- 
course requires an animated «o." — Gowper. 

Obs. 4.— Adverbs sometimes relate to verbs understood ,• as, " The former 
has written correctly : but tlie latter, elegantly.''^ ** And, [/ say] truly, if. 
they had been mindiul of that country from whence they came out, they 
might have had opportunity to have returned." — jffd)., xi, 15. 

Obs. 5. — To abbreviate expressions, and ^vo them vivacity, verbs of sel^ 
motion (as ao, come, rise, get, &c.) are sometimes suppressed, being suggested 
to the mind by an emphatic adverb ; as, 

**ril hence to London on a serious matter."— /9Aalwp«ir«. 
"riHn. YUin. Follow your friend's counsel. I'llia."— /A 
"Avfay old man ; give me thy hand; away,^^ — Id, 
•* Would you youui and beauty stay, 

Love hath wings, and will a/way.''' — WaXUr, 
«*Q>, up, Glentamnl rouse thee, hoi"— TT. Scott. 

Obs. 6. — Most conjunctive adverbs relate to two verbs at the same time, and 
thus connect the two clauses ; as, " And the rest will I set in order when I 
come." — 1 Cbr., xi, 84. Here when is an adverb of time, relating to the tWo 
verbs, will set and come ; the meaning being, " And the rest will I set in order 
^ the time at whit^ I come." 

NOTES TO RULE XV. 

Note I. — ^Adverbs must be placed in that position which 
irill render the sentence tho most perspicuous and agreeable. 

* Murray and his copyists strongly condemn this use of ctbove, and we do not eon- 
tend for it; but, both he and they, (as well as others,) have repeatedly employed ths 
word In thl« manner: as, "The above construction."— i/»rray'» Oram.^ 8vo, p. 149. 
**The above instances."— p. 202. **ThQ above rule."— p. 270. **Ia such instances as 
Ike od^Mi"— p. 24, **Tbe same as the aboveJ^^—T^ 6G. 
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OB8.--^For the plaoiiur of adverbs, no definite general rale can be given* 
Hioae which relate to aaiectivee, immediately preoede them ; and those which 
belong to compound verbs, are commonly placed after the first auxiliigy. 

Note II. — Adverbs should not be used as adjectives ; nor 
should they be employed, when quality is to be expressed, and 
not manner: as, '*The soonest time;" — ^'* Thine often infirm*- 
ities ;" — " It seems strangely,'''^ All these are wrong. 

Note III. — With a verb of motion, most grammarians pre- 
fer hither^ thither, and whither, to here, there, and where, which 
are in common use, and perhaps allowable, though not so 
good ; as, " Come hither Charles,"— or, " Come here.^ 

Note IV. — ^To the adverbs hence, thence^ and whence, the 
preposition ^m is frequently (though not with strict propriety) 
prefixed. It is well to omit all needless words. 

Note V. — ^The adverb how should not be used before the 
conjunction that, nor in stead of it ; as, " He said how he would 
go." Expunge how. This is a vulgar error. 

Note VI. — The adverb no should not be used with reference 
to a verb or & participle. Such expressions as, " Tell me whether 
you will go or wo," are therefore improper : no should be noi^ 
for "^o" is understood after it. 

Obs. — No is sometimes an adrerb of degree ; and as such it has this pecn- 
liarity, that it can relate only to comparatives : as, **iVb more," — ^^No better," 
—^^JNo greater^" — ^^No sooner." When this word is prefixed to a noon, it 13 
clearly an adjective, corresponding to the Latiu nuUtm; oa, ^^No cIquos, na 
'vapours intervene." — Dyer. 

Note VII. — A negation, in English, admits but one nega- 
tive word: as, "I could not wait any longer," — ^not, "no 
longer." Double negatives are vulgar. 

Om. 1. — The repetition of a negative word or clause, strengthens the ne- 
gation ; as, ** No, no, no." But two negatives in the same clause, destroy 
the negation, and render the meaning affirmative: as, *^i\^or did they not 
perceive their evil plight."— J/»&o». That is, they did perceive it. 

Obs. 2.—Mer and never are directly opposite m sense, and yet they aro 
frequently confounded and misajmlied even by respectable writers; as *' Sel- 
dom, or never, can we expect," &c, — Blair"* 8 Lectures, p. "805. "Seldom, or 
ever, did any one rise," <&c. — IHd.^ p. 272. Here ne/oer is right, and eoer is 
wrong. But as the negative adverb applies only to tinuy ever is preferable 
to never, in eenteneet like the following: '* Now let man refiect but never so 
little on himself."— ^ur^Ofno^tii, p. 29. "Which will not hearken to tho 
voice of charmers, charming never so wisely." — Pe., Iviii, 6. For tiiie phraso 
ever w, (which ouffht perhaps to be written as one word,) is a very common 
expression, denotmg defjree^ however great or small ; as. " eoereo little" — 
^^e/oereo wisely." And it seems to be this, and not time, tnat is intended in 
the last two examples. 

Obs. 8.— Bjr the customary (but faultyj omission of the negative before hst, 
that conjunction has acc^nired the adverbial sense of only,* and it may, when 
used with that signification, be called an adverb. Thus, the text, " He hat^li 
not grieved me but in part," [2 (hr,, ii, 5,] might drop the negative, and 
still convey the same meaning : " He nath grieved me bui in part." 

** Keason itself but gives it edge and power." — Pope^ 
"Born but to ale, and reasoning but to err."— /(i. 
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FALSE SYNTAX UNDEB RULE XV. — ADVERBS. 
Examples under Note 1. — The Placing of Adverbs, 
"We were received kindly. 

(FoRMVLB.— Not proper, because the mdrerb kkidly is not In the mo«t sattable 
place. But, according to Note Ist under Role ISth, ** Adverbs most be placed in that 
position which will render the sentence the most perspicuoas and agreeable.'^ The 
sentence will be improved by placing 'M«m% before rtoeived; thus, We were kiadly 
received.] 

Tbe work will be never completed. 

We always should prefer our duty to our pleasure. 

It is impossible continually to be at work. 

He impertinently behaved to his master. 

The heavenly bodies are in motion perpetually. 

Not only he found her busy, but pleased and nappy even* 

Under Note 2. — Adverbs for AdjecHvei. 

Give him a soon and decisive answer. 
When a subi^ntive is put absolutely. 
Such expressions sound harshly. 
Such events are of seldom occurrence. 
Velvet feels very smoothly. 

Under Note 3. — Berefbr Hither^ <fe. 

Bring him here to me. 

I siiall go there again in a few days. 

Where are they all riding in so great haste 1 

Under Note 4. — From Hence, cfec. 

From hence it appears that the statement is ineorrecL 
From thence arose the misunderstanding. 
Do you know from whence it proceeds ? 

Under Note 5. — The Adverb How. 

You see how that not many are required. 

I knew how that they had heard of his misjR)rtunes. 

He remarked, how time was valuable. 

Under Note (S.—The Adverb No. 

Know now, whether this be thy son^s coat or no. 
Whether he is in &ult or no, I cannot telL 
I will ascertain whether it is so or no. 

Under Note 7. — Double Negatives. 

I will not by no means entertain a spy. 
Nobody never invented nor discovered nothing, in no way to 
be compared with this. 
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Be honest, nor take no shape nor semblance of disguise* 
I did not ]ik6 neither his temper nor hi» principles. 
Nothing never can justify ingratitude* 

RULE XVI.--CONJUNC?nONS. 

Conjunctians connect either words or sentences: as, 
'* Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between me cmd 
thee, and between my herdmen and thy herdmen ; /or 
we are brethren." — Gen,^ xiii, 8. 

XXCEPnON FHtST. 

The eonjonction IMC Bometiine» serves merely to introdooe a sentenae 
which is made the sabject of a verb y as, ^^That mind i» not matter, i^ cer- 
tain.*' 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

When two corresponding' coiynnetions ©ccnr, in their usual order, the fop- 
aner shoald be parsed as referring to the latter, which is more properly tho 
eonnecting wora ; as, ^^MUi^raMn nor stara in mauy days t^peared.'' — AoU^ 
xxvii, 20. 

ExcEFnoN THran. 

Mther, corresponding to or, and ndtkery corresponding to nor or nolf ara 
sometimes transposed^ so as to repeat the aisjunction or negation at the end 
of the sentenoe; as, *^ Where then was their capacity of standing, or his 
tiiherT'*—Ba.rday, "It is not dangoroas n^i^Aer.'^ — nolmglnN^, "He is 
very tall, but ;m^ too toll nei^A«r.\'— /^Mctotor. 

OBSERVATIONS ON BULB XVI. 

Obs. l.—Conjanctions thai conneclt particular wordsj generally join similar 
parts of speech in a common dependence on some other term. Those which 
connect senttencM or fiUntMs, commonly imite one to an other, either as an ad- 
ditional affirmation, or as a condition, a cause, or an end. They are placed 
hettpetn the terms which they connect, except there is a transpontiou, and 
then they stand before the dependent term. 

Obs. ^. — ^Two or three conjanctions sometimes eome together ; as, 
'* What rests, hvit that the mortal sentence pass V*— Milton. 



Obs. 4.— The conjunction as often unites words that are in apposition ; as, 
" He offered him8df9»tkjourneyma/ri?'' [See Obe, 5, RuU xx.l So, likewise, 
when an intransitive verb takes the same case after as before it, by Sole 
xxi ; as, ''^Johnson soon affcer engaged as usher in a school." — Murray. "i3i 
was employed (W iMA«r.'' This also is a virtual <:i^)^K)«ition. If after the verb 
" engaaecT we sapply 'himself, usher becomes objective, and is in apposition 
with the prononn. 

Obs. 5.— As frequently has the force of a relative |»'onoun ; as. " Avmd 
such flw ar^ vicious." "But to as many aw received him," &c. "He then 
read the conditions asfoUowJ'^ Here as represents a nonn, and is the subjeol 
of a verb. [See Thohe's Diversions qfFurleyJ] But when a clause, or sen- 
tence, is the antecedent, it is better to consider as a conjunction, and to sup- 
ply the pronoun *t ; as, " He is uagry, as fit] appears by this letter.'* 

Obs. 6. — The conjunction that is frequently understood ; as, - 

" Thou warnst me [that] I have done amiss.'' — Scott, 

Obs. 7.— After than or as expressing a comparison, there is usually an ^ 
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lipsis of some word or words. The constmction of the words employed may 
be known by supplying the ellipsis; as. "She is younger than I" [flwil.^ 
** He does nothing who endeavours to ao more than \what] is allowea to 
humanity." — Jahtuon, '* My punishment is greater than IwhtU] I can bear '* 

NOTES TO RUMI XVI. 

NoTB I. — ^When two terms connected refer jointly to a third, 
they must be adapted to it and to each other, both in sense 
and in form. Thus : in stead of, " It always has, and always 
will be laudable/' say, ^* It always has been, and it always will 
be laudable." 

Note II. — ^The disjunctive conjunction lest or but, should not 
be employed where the copulative dtat, would be more proper : 
as, " I feared that I should be deserted j" not, " lest I should 
be deserted." 

Note III. — After else, other, rather, and all comparatives, the 
latter term of comparison should be introduced by the con- 
junction than : as, *' Can there be any other than this 1" — 
Harris. " Is not the life more than meat ?" — Bible. 

Note IV. — ^The words in each of the following pairs, are the 
proper correspondents to each other ; and care should be taken, 
to give them their right place in the sentence. ■ 

1. Though — yet; as, ^Though he were dead, yet shall ho 
live." — John, xi, 25. 

2. Whether-~or ; as, " Whether there be few or many." 

3. Mther — or ; as, " He was either ashamed or afraid." 

4. Neither — nor; as, "John the Baptist came neither eating 
bread nor drinking wine." — Luke, vii, 33. 

6. Bo^ — and; as, " I am debtor both to the Greeks and to 
the Barbarians." — Rom,, i, 14. 

6. Such — as ; as, " Aii assembly such as earth saw never." 

7. Such — that; with a finite verb following, to express a 
consequence : as, " My health is such that I cannot go." 

8. As — as; with an adjective or an adverb, to express 
equality : as, " The peasant is cls gay as he." — Cowper. 

9. As — so ; with two verbs, to express equality or propor- 
tion : as, "-4« two are to four, so are six to twelve." 

10. So — ew; with an adjective or an adverb, to limit the 
degree by comparison : as, '* How can you descend to a thing 
•0 base as falsehood ?" 

11. So^ — as; with a negative preceding, to deny equality: 
A8, " No lamb was e'er so mild a» he." — Langhorrkt, 

12. So — as; with an infinitive following, to express a con* 
Mquence : as, " These difficulties were so great as to discourage 
age him," 
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13. So — that; with a finite verb following, to express 'a 
oonsequenoe : as, ^ He was so much injured, tliat he could not 
walL*^ 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XVI.— CONJUNCTIONS. 

Hxamples under Note 1. — Two Terms with One. 

Hie first proposal was essentially difierent and inferior to the 

second. 

[FoRHULs.— Not. proper, bec«a so the preposition to, li nsed with Joint reference to 
the two adjectives different and inferior^ which lequire different prepositiona. Bat, 
according to Note Ist under Kule 16th, ** When two pterins connected refer Jointly to a 
third, thoy must be adapted to it and to each other, both in sense and in form.** The 
sentence mav be corrected thus; The first proposal was eesentially dlfferentyhws ti&o 
second, and inferior to it] 

He has made alterations and additions to the work. 
He is more bold, but not so wise^ as his companion. 
Sincerity is as valuable, and even more so, than knowledge. 
I always have, and I always shall be, of this opinion. 
What is now kept secret, shall be hereafter disjdayed and 

heard in the clearest light. 
We pervert the noble faculty of speech, when we use it to the 

defaming or to disquiet our neighbours. 
Be more anxious to acquire knowledge than of showing it. 
The court of chancery frequently mitigates and breaks the 

teeth of the common law. 

Under Note 2.— Lest or But far That 

We were apprehensive lest some accident had happened. 

I do not deny but he has merit. 

Are you afraid lest he will forget you ? 

These paths and bowVs, doubt not but our joint haad% 

Will keep from wUdemess. — Milton, 

Under Note Z,— Prefer Than. 
It was no other but his own father. 
Have you no other proof except this 1 
I expected something more besides this. 
He no sooner retires but his heart butns with devotion. 
Such literary filching is nothing else but robbery. 

Under Note 4 — 0/ Correspondents. 

Neither despise or oppose what you do not understand. 

He would not either do it himself nor let me do it. 

The majesty of good things is such, as the confines of them ars 

reverend. 
Whether he intends to do so, I cannot tell. 
Send me such articks only, that are adapted to this ;market» 
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As far as I am able to judge, the book is well written. 

No errors are so trivial but they deserve correction. 

It will improve neither the mind, nor delight the £a,ncy. 

The one is equally deserving as the other. 

There is no condition so secure as cannot admit of change. 

Do you think this is so good as that ? 

The relations are so obscure as they require much thought. 

None is so fierce that dare stir him up. 

There was no man so sanguine who did not apprehend some 
ill consequence. 

I must be so candid to own that I do not understand it. 

The book is not as well printed as it ought to be. 
So still he sat as those who wait 
Till judgment speak the doom of fate. — Scott. 

RULE XVn.— PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions show the relations of things: as, "He 
came^om Rome to Paris, tn tne company of many em- 
inent men, and passed with mem through many cities.'^ 
'^—ATUzkciic Moffozine. 

EXCEPHOll FIRST. 



The preposition to, before an abstract 
which 18 made the subject of a verb, ^' 
tion ; as, **7b learn to oie, is the great 
theless, to abide in the flesh, is more x^ 
iroduoea to poverty, is a great affliction* 



EZOSPTIOl 



The preposition/o^*, when it introdrfces 
the whole phrase is made the sul^ect 
term of relation ; as, **Ibr us to leam " 
** Nevertheless, /or me to abide in the 
an old man to be reduced to poverty, 1 



>f 

L10 



OBSERVATIONS 

Obs. 1.— In parsing any ordinary w 
two Uirmt (f th$ retoHonj and applv 
aimple and etymological, yet not tni 
Among tolerable writers, the prepositii 
•anal number of words. This is pro^ 
which they are usually slurred over ' 

Obs. 2.— -If the learner bo at »nj 1< 
let him ask and answer two gtiuu^tu 
fon the preposition, to find the anft 
noun after the preposition, to find tl 
answered according to the sense^ wi 
term is obvious, find the other m * 
speech, and night unto night showet 
Ana. '^UiUrethvntoday." What 
To parse rightly is to understand 
a pauD» to misunderatand or misinl 



itive, and at the head of a phrase 
I no proper antecedent term of rela- 
Bmess of life."— /W««w», " Never- 
"' * for you,"--^. /W. "2& be 



SECOND. 



its object before an inflniilTe, and 

a verb, has properiy no antecedent 

die, is the great business of life." — 

lesh,is more needftil for you."— "/br 

' a very great affliction." 



)N RULE XVn. 

, the learner should name th€ 
1 le foregoing rule. The prindple is 
less important as a rule of syntax, 
ns exhibit more errors than any other 
ibly owing to the careless manner in 
parsing. 

to discover the two terms of relation, 

first, with the interrogative what be- 

dent; and then, with the same pro- 

subsequent term. These questions 

always give the tme terms. If one 

liis way .• as, " Day unto day uttereth 

knowledge." — Paal, What unto day f 

o night f Ana, ^'Showeth unto ni{fht:* 

Ltly ; and what 10 wsU ezpresae^t i% ia 

~rot. 
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0«. 8.— When a preposition begiria or «^f« a sentence or dattfte, the terms 
of relation are transposed \ as, " To a studioos man. action is a relitfJ*^-^ 
£ur^ ^Seimee they [the ladies] do mft pretend to."— /J. •* Until I hava 
done that wkich I have epoken to thee mC" — Gen,^ xxviii, 16. 

Obb. 4.— The former or antecedent pxm of relation may be a noun, an ad- 
jective, a pronoan, a verb, a participle, or an adverb: the latter oreiOseqvenS 
term inay oe a noun, a pronoan, a pronominal adjective, an infinitive verb, 
or an imperfect or preperfeot partpple. The word governed by the prepo- 
sition, is always the subeequent term, however placed. 

Obb. 5^— Both the terms of relation are usually expressed ; tbongh either 
of them may frs understood; a8,/l. Iheforfner — " All shall know me, {reek'- 
iming\ ibom the least to the gBbatest.''— -SSj6., viii, 11. [I eay] "nr a word, 
it would entirely defeat the mrpose." — Blair, 2. The tett«^—" Opinions 
and ceremonies [vJhicKl they Would die tob.'^ — Locke. ** In \iho8e'\ who ob- 
tain defence, or who defend."4-P(t^, 

Obs. 6.— The only proper exceptions to the foregoiDff rule, are those which 
are inserted above, unless thd abstract infinitive used as a predicate is also 
to be excepted ; as, "To reasop right, ia to submit." — Pope. But here mosi 
if not all grammarians wouldAay, the verb ««, is the antecedent or governing 
term. The relation, however, is not such as when we say, " He is to sul? 
mit ;" but, perhaps, to insiiu on a different mode of parsing these two infini^ 
tives, would be a needles refinement. In relation to we infinitive. Dr. 
" ""■ ' '" isition to is often taken oleoUdely ; as, " To con- 

But the assertion is not entirely true ; nor 



Adam remarks, that the pr) 
fess the truth.'^— " 7b \ 



are his examples appropri 
the infinitive absolute, ev 
preposition is surely i 



e ; for what he and man^ other entmniarians call 
Qtly depends on something «jM&r»^d^' and the 
> instance indepen dent of what follows it, and is 
therefore never entfrelyjabsolute. Prepositions are not to be supposed to 
have no antecedent term, merely because they stand at the head of a sen^ 
tence which is made theJsulject of a verb; for the sentence itself often con- 
tains that term, as in the following example : "7n what way mind acts upon 
matter, is unknown." Here in shows tine relation between oc^ andtc>a^; 
because it is suggested, fthat mind acts in some way."*^ 

Obs. 7.— The preposiUon (as its name implies) precedes the word which ii 
governs. But, m poetnr, the preposition is sometimes placed after its object ; 
as, f 

" Wild Carron's lonely woo,is amon{^,^*—Zanffhome. 

Obs. 8. — In the familiar style, a preposition governing a relative or an in- 
terrogative pronoun, is often separated from its object, and connected with 
the other term of reldbion; as, " WTumt did he speak to?" But it -is more 
dignified, and in general more graceful, to place the preposition before the 
pronoun ; as, "7b whem did he speak?" 

Obs. 9.— Two preppsitions sometimes come together ; as, ** Lambeth 19 
over against Westminster-abbey."— ^ifwfray. 

" KvAfromwefore the Instre of her face." — ThoTnann. 
" Blows milpew/rom between his shrivePd lips. — Goivper* 

These should be written as compounds, and taken together in parsing ; for 
if we parse them separately, we must either call the first an adverb j or sup- 
pose some very awkVard ellipsiH. 

Obs. 10. — ^Two separate prepositions have sometimes a joint reference to 
the same noun : as, " He boasted of, and contended/<w, the privilege." Thia 
^construction is formal, and scarcely allowable, except in the law style. It ia 
better to say, " He boasted of the privilege, and contended for it." 

Obs. 11. — The preposition into^ expresses a relation produced by motion or 
change ; and in, the same relation, without reference to motion : nence, " to 
walk into the garden," and, "to walk in the garden," are very different. 

Obs. 12. — Between or betwixt is used in reference to two things or parties: 
w/uma or amidst, in reference to a greater number, or to something by which 
an other may be surrounded ; as, 
' " Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear." — Byron, 

^ The host between the mountain and the hYa&s^ryfJd* . . 
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**To meditate amongst decar, and stand 
A rain amidst ruins." — M» 

HOTES TO BULB XYU 

Note I. — ^PrepositLonsmusf be choseft and employed agree* 
ably to the usage aiyA idionm)f the language, so as rightly to 
express the relatioin intend 

Note II. — ^An alipsis or omission of prepositions is inele- 
gant, except in wose pluses in which long and general use 
bas sanctioned i^ In t)4 following sentence, of is needed. 

« I ^iii not flatter you, 

That all I see in you is worthy love.''^ — Shdk. 

PALSE SYNTAX UNBEB EULE XVII.— PREPOSITIONS. 
Examples under JVbie 1. — Choice of Prepositions* 
Her sobriety is no derogation to her understanding. 

[FoRJfULB.— Not proper, because the relation between derogaUon and vndersta/nd^ 
ing is not correctly exprensed by the prepoeition to. Bat, accorclins: to NoU 1st nn- 
derBule ITth, "Prepositions must be chosen and employed a^eeably to \^ 
andld!om(* ■ 
tfon would 
underttandiDg.] 

She finds a difficulty of fixing her mind. 

This affair did not fall into his cognizance. 

He was accused for betraying his trust. 

There was no water, and he died for thirst, 

I have no occasion of his services. 

You may safely confide on him. 

I entertain no prejudice to him. 

You may rely in what I tell you. 

Virtue and vice differ widely with each other. 

This remark is founded in truth. 

After many toils, we arrived to our journey's end* 

I will tell you a story very different to that. 

Their conduct is agreeable with their profession. 

Excessive pleasures pass from satiety in disgust* 

I turned into disgust from the spectacle. 

They are gone in the meadow. 

Let this be divided between the three. 

The shells were broken in pieces" 

The deception has passed among every ona 

They never quarrel among each other. 

Amidst every difficulty, he persevered. 

Let us go above stairs, 

1 was at London, when this happened. 

We were detained to home, and disappointed in our walk 

This originated from mistake. 

1^ Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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The Bridewell is situated to the west of the City-Hall, and ii 
has no comtnunication to the other buildings. 

I am disappointed of the work ; it Is very inferior from what 
I expect. 

Under Note 2. — OmiBsion of Frepontions, 

Be worthy me, as I am worthy you. — Dryden. 
They cannot but he unworthy the care of others. 
Thou shaU have no portion on this side the river. 
Sestos and Abydos were exactly opposite each other. 
Ovid was banished Rome by his patron Augustus. 

RULE XVUI.— INTERJECTIONS. 

Interjections have no dependent construction: as, " Ot 
let not thy heart despise me." — Johnson. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XVm. 

Ob8. 1.— To this rule thero are properly no exeepiwfu. Though inteijeo* 
tions are sometimes uttered in close connexion with other words, yet, being 
mere signs of passion and feeling, they cannot have any strict grammaticiS; 
relation, or dependence according to the sense. Being destitute (dike of re- 
lation, agreement, and government, they must be used independently, if 
used at all. 

Obs. 2. — The inteijection is common to many languages, and is fte* 

auently prefixed to nouns or pronomns put absolute by direct address : as. 
Arise, Lord; God, lift up thine hand."— P«al»M, x, 12. "6> ye of 
little faith V—Mat.^ vi, 80. The Latin and Greek grammarians, therefore, 
made this inteijection the sign of the voeaiive case; which is the same as tho 
nominative put absolute h^ widress in English, 

Obs. 8. — " Inteijections m English have no govetnmenV^ —Lowth. WheA 
a word not in the nominative absolute, follows an inteijection, as part of an 
imperfect exclamation, its construction depends on something understood : 
as, " Ahfiw.'"— thatis, «AhI ^yme."— "Alas/or them 1"— that is, "Alas t 
I sigh for them."—" 0/or that warning voice I"— that is, " O ! how I long for 
that warning voice I" — ^*0 ! ihat they were wise !"— that is, " ! how I wish 
that they were wise !" Such expressions, however, lose much of their viva- 
city, when the ellipsis is supplied. 

Obs. 4.— Inteijections may be placed before or after a simple seatence, and 
sometimes between its parts ; but they are seldom allowed to interrupt the 
connexion of words closely united in sense. Murray's definition of an inter- 
jection is faulty, and directly contradicted by his example : " O virtue I how 
amiable thou art!" 



CHAPTER ni.— GOVERNMENT. 

GovemmenthsiS respect only to nouns, pronouns, verbi^ 
participles, and prepositions; the other five parts or 
speech neither govern nor are governed. The governing 
words, may b© either nouns, pronouns, verbs, participles^ 
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or prepositions; tlie words governed are either iiouns^ 
pronouns, verbs, or participles. In parsing, the learner 
must remember that the rules of government are not ta 
be applied to the governing words, but to those which 
are governed; and which, for the sake of brevity, are 
often technically named after the particular form or mod- 
ification assumed ; as, possessives, objectives, same cases, in' 
Jiniiives, gerundives. Taken in this way, none of 'the 
following rules can have any exceptions. 

Ob8. — ^The Arran^iement of words, (which is treated of in tne observations 
on the rules of construction,) is an important part of syntax, in which not 
only the beauty but the propriety of language is intimately concerned, and 
to which particular attention should therefore be paid in composition. But 
it is to be remembered, that the mere collocation of words in a sentence 
never affects the method of parsing them ; on the contrary, the same words, 
however placed, are always to be parsed in precisely the same way, so long 
as they express precisely the same meaning. In order to show that we have 
paraed any part of an inverted or difficult sentence rightly, we are at Mberty 
to declare the meaning bv any arrangement which will make the construc- 
tion more obvious, provided we retain both the sense and all tbe words un- 
altered ; but to drop or alter any word, is to pervert the te;:t and to make a 
mockery of parsing. Grammar rightly learned, enables one to understand 
both the sense and the construction of whatsoever is rightly written ; 2>nd he 
who reads what he does not understand, reads to little purpose. With great 
indignity to the muses, several pretenders to grammar have foolishly taught, 
that, ** in parsing poetry, in order to come at the meaning of the author, the 
learner will find it necessary to transpose his language." — Kwhham'e ^'j P* 
166. See also Merohmvt, WilooXy Hull, and others, to the same effect. To 
what purpose can he transpose a sentence, who does not first see what it 
means, and how to explain or parse it as it stands ? 

RULE XIX.— POSSESSIVES. 

N 

A noun or a pronoun in -the Possessive casCj is gov- 
erned by the name of the thing possessed; as, 
" Theirs is the vanity, the learning thine ; 
** Touch'd by thy hand, again Borae^s glories shine." 

OBSBBVATIONS ON BULB XIX. 

Oafl. 1. — Every possessive is governed by some noun expressed or under- 
stood, except such as (witliout the possessive sign) are put in apposition 
with others so governed ; and for every po««e88ive termination there must ' 
be a separate governing word. The possessive sign may and must be omit* 
led in certain oases ; but it is never omitted by ellipsis, as Murray errone- 
onsly teaches. Thd four lines of Note 2d below, are sufficient to show, in 
every instance, when it must be used, and when omitted ; but Murray^ after 
as many octavo pages on the point, still leaves it undetermined. If a person 
knows what he means to say, let him express it according to the note, and 
lie shall not err. 

Obs. 2.-~The possessive case generally comes immediately h^ore the eov* 
eming noun : as, " All naJ^r^s difference keeps all na^re^a peaoe.^* — jropem 
*^ IMj ! be mne [i. e. thv walk] the Christian^ walk."— C%, Obsemr. Ba6 
te thk general prmcipU tWe are some ezoeptioDa : as, p c^c\a\(> 
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1. When an adjective interrenes ; as, ^* FioraU earliest mkdUy—I^iUnu 
«t Of WiWs laat night's UctarerSpectaUn: 

2. When the possession is affirmed or denied ; as, ** The book is fninA, 
and not JoknU,^^ But here the governing noun may be mtppUed in its proper 



place ; and, in some suoh sentences, it mtut be, else a pronoun will oe tbo 
only governing word : as, ** Ye are Cnrist's [disciples], and Christ is God's" 
{8onf--<a. Paul. 



8. When the ease occurs without the sign ; as. ^* In her brother Absalom's 
house." — Biile. ^^David and Jonathan's menaship.'' — "Adam and £ve^» 
morning hymn.'^ — Dr. AaL " Behold, the heaven, and the heaven of heav- 
ens, is the Lord's thy OodJ*^-^J)etU,, x, 14. 

Obs. S.^Where the governing noun cannot be easily mistaken, it is often 
omitted by ellipsis : as. ** At the alderman's'* [house] — " A book of my bro- 
ther's" [Aoofal— " A suDJect of the emperor's'^ [eubiects], Tliis is the truo 
explanation of all Murray^s " double genitives y* for the first noun, beings 
partitive, naturally suggests a plurality of the same kind. 

Obs. 4. — When two or more nouns of the possessive form are in any way 
connected, they usually refer to things indivlaually different, but of the samo 
name ; and, wnen such is the meaning, the governing noun is understood 
wherever the sign is added without it : as, 

" From Stiles's pocket into Abkes'a" [poekei;].^S, BuOer. 
«< Add Naiure'e, Oustom't, Beasan'e, Passion^s strife."— P<^ 

Obs. 6. — ^The possessive sign is sometimes annexed to thatpart of a com- 



Vf* buo U'/tNwrvw-Yf ~->vrwv» * ixtux biivu ouiu.i> vuiwo vuo wimviM^ — xrwrf*., j^aaj, 

80. Such compounds ought always to be written with hyphens, and parsed 
together as poeseeeives governed in the ^ usual way. The words cannot oe ex- 
plained separately. 

Obs. 6. — In the following phrase, the possessive sign is awkwardly added 
to a distinct adjective : ** In Henry tjie MghilCs time." — Walk^e Key^ In- 
trod, p. 11. Better, "In the tune ojt Henry the Eighth." But, in the fol- 
lowing line, the adjective elegantly ta^es the sign ; because there is an ellip- 
sis of Doth nouns : : 

" The rich man^sjoye increase/ the foofe decay." — Ooidemith. 

Obs. 7.— To avoid a concurrence lof hissing sounds, the « is sometimes 
omitted, and the apostrophe alone retained to mark the possessive singular: 
as, "For«wMci«K5«' sake.^' — JSible. fMoeee* mmietery—Jbid, "^e^Kc' room.'* 
— Tfnd. "AciiUee' wrath." — Pope. I But the elision should be sparingly in- 
dulged. It is in general less agreeable than the regular form ; as, JUdbe* for 
JSiaWSy-'JBamet^ for Barnes's. I 

Obs. 8. — Whatever word or teml gives rise to the direct relation of prop- 
erty, and is rightly made to goverii the possessive case, must be a neun — 
must be the Tiame of some substand^, quality, state, or action. When there- 
fore other parts of speech assumd this relation, they become nouns ; as, 
" Against tne day of my buryvngX* — John, xii, 7. " Of my whereabovlJ'^^^ 
Shak. ** The very head and front o£my offendw^y^Id. 

Obs 9.— Some grammarians say, that a partunple may ijovem the possess- 
ive case before it, and yet retain the government and adjuncts of a parHci- 
pie; as, " We also properly say, * Tliis will be the effect of the pupws com- 
posmg frecmently.' " — Murra^s Oraan, " What can be the reason of the 
commiUee^shamng delayed this business ?" — Murray* s Key, This construe- 
tiou is/auUyf because it confounds the properties of different parts of speech, 
and produces a hybridous class between the ]>artieiple and tne noun ; "b^t 
this," sa^rs Zowth, " is inconsistent ; let it be either the one or the other, and 
abide by its proper construction." It is also unnecesaary,^ because the samo 
idea may be otherwise expressed more ele^ntly ; as, " This will be the effect^ 
{fihepupU compose frequently," — " Why have the commitUe delayed this busi^ 
nessP 



KOTES TO RULB XIZ. 

CI 
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Note I.— ^In the use of the possessive case, ita appropriate 
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form should be observed : thus, write w«t'«, hers^ its, onrs^ 
yours, flieirs; and notj mens^, her^s, it^Sy (mr*s, your'Sy their*s. 

Note II. — When nouns of the possessive case, are connected 
"by conjunctions, or put in apposition, the sign of possession 
must always be annexed to such, and such only, as immedi- 
ately precede- the governing noun, expressed or understood ; 
OS, "^oA/* and Miza's teacher is a man of more learning than 
Jameses or Andrevfs?'' — " For David my servants sake." — 
J^ible. " Lost in hve^s a.nd friendship's smile." — Scott 

Note III. — ^The relation of property may also be expressed 
by the preposition o^and the objective : as, " The will of man;'^ 
for, " mans will." Of these forms, we should adopt that which 
will render the sentence the most perspicuous and agreeable ; 
and, by the use of both, avoid aij unpleasant repetition of 
either. 

Note IV. — A noun governing the possessive plural, should 
not be made plural, unless the sense requires it. Thus : say, 
*' We have changed our mindy' if only one purpose or opinion 
is meant. 

Obs. — A noun taken fignratively may be singular, when the literal mean* 
ing would require the plural : such expressions as, " their /ac«," — " their 
««?ife,"— "their Aa«<i,"—" their ;i<w^,"—" their Aearf,"--" our mow^A,"— 
** our i(A>" — ^ai* frequent in the Scriptures, and are not improper. 

Note V. — ^The possessive case should not be prefixed to a 
participle that is not taken in all respects as a noun. The 
following phrase is therefore wrong : " Adopted by the Goths 
in their pronouncing the Greek." — Walker's Key, p. 17. Ex- 
punge fheir, 

-FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RXTLE XIX.-— POSSESSIVES. 
Examples under Note 1. — The Possessive Form, 
Thy ancestors virtue is not thine. 

[FoRMiTLE.— Not proper, because the noun ancestort^ which is intended for the pos- 
sessive plural, has not the appropriate form of that case. But, according to ^ote 1st 
nnder Kule IMh, "* In tlio use of tiic possessive case, its appropriate form sfaouM bo 
observed/' An apostrophe is required after ane^stort: thus, Thy aiiCM<or«' virtua 
ianotthino.''] 

Mans chief good is an upright mind. 

I will not destroy the city for ten sake. 

Moses rod was turned into a serpent. 

They are wolves in sheeps clothing. 

The tree is known by it's fruit. 

The privilege is not their's, any more than it is your^a. 

Yet he was gentle as soft summer airs, 

Had grace for others sins, but none for theiw^, j 
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Under Note 2, — PoMessives Connected, 

There is but little difTerence between the Earth and Venus's 

diameter, 
lliis hat is John, or Jameses. 
The store is opposite to Morris's and Company's. 
This palace had been the grand Sultan's Mahomet's. 
This was the Apostle's Paul's advice. 
Were Cain's occupation and Abel the same? 
Were Cain and Abel's occupation the same ? 
Were Cain's and Abel's occupations the same? 
Were Cain and Abel's parents the same 1 
Were Cain's parents and Abel the same 1 / 

Was Cain's and Abel's father there 1 V 

Were Gain's and Abel's parents there ? ' 

Thy Maker's will has placed thee here, 
A Maker's wise and good. 

Under Note 3. — Choice of Forms. 

The world's government is not left to chance. 
He was Louis the Sixteenth's son's heir. 
The throne we honour is the choice of the people. 
We met at my brother's partner's house. 
An account of the proceedings of the court of Alexander. 
Here is a copy of the Constitution of the Society of Teachers 
of the city of New York. 

Under Note 4. — Nouns with Possessives Plural. 

Their healths perhaps may be pretty well secured. — Locke. 

We all have talents committed to our charges. 

For your sakes forgave I it, in the sight of Christ. 

We are, for our parts, well satisfied. 

The pious cheerfully submit to their lots. 

Fools think it not worth their whiles to be wise. 

Under Note 5. — Possessives with Participles. 

I rewarded the boy for his studying so diligently. 
Have you a rule for your thus parsing the participle? 
He errs in his giving the word a double construction. 
By our offending othei-s, we expose ourselves. 
They deserve our thanks, for their quickly relieving ua. 

RULE XX.— OBJECTIVES. 

Active-transitive verbs, and their imperfect and pre- 
perfect participles, govern the objective case; as "I 
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found her assisting Aim." — ^'* Having finished the worh^ I 
submit «V." 

OBSERVATIONS OK RULE ZX. 

Obs. 1. — ^Every objective is governed by some verb or participle, according 
to this Rule) or d^ Mmepreporition, according to Kule 22d ; except such as 
are put in apportion with others according to Role 8d, or after an infinUiv^ 
or participle according to Rule 21st ; as, '* lake him of Gaih, CMvathP-^ 
•*-Tney took him to be me?"* 

Obs. 2.— The objective case generally follows the governing word : but 
when it is emphatic, it often precedes the nominative ; as, ^^Ma he restored 
to mine office, and him he hanged." — Gen., xli, 13. ^^Home he had not." — 
Thomson, " This point they have gained." In poetry it is sometimes placed 
between the nominative and the verb ; as, '* His daring foe securely him de- 
fied."— i/i^^on. *' The broom its yellow leaf hath shed."— ^Zfl»^A(om«. A 
relative or an interrogative pronoun is commonly placed at the iiead of its 
clause, and of course it precedes the verb which governs it ; as, ** I am Jesus, 
wham thou persecutest." — Act$, " Whom will the meeting appoint V 

Obs. 3. — All active-transitive verbs have some noun or pronoun for their 
object. Though verbs are often followed by the infinitive mood, or a de- 
pendent clause, forming a part of the logical predicate ; yet these terms, being 
commonly introduced by a connecting particle, do not constitute etuih an ob^ 
jtct as is contemplated m our definition of a transitive verb, if, in the sen- 
tence, '* Boys love to plav," the verb is transitive, as several grammarians 
affirm ; why not also in "Boys like to play," " Boys ddight to play," " Boys 
9eem to play," " Boys ceaee to play," and the like I The construction is pre- 
cisely the same. It must, however, bo confessed, that some verbs which 
thus take the infinitive after them, cannot otherwise bo intransitive. \ 

Obs. 4.— The word that, which is often employed to introduce a clause, is, \ 
by some gramoiarianB, considered as a pronoun, representing the dauso /' 
which follows it. And their opinion seems to be warranted both by the 
origin and the general import of the particle. But in conformity to general '< 
custom, and to nis own views of tlie practical purposes of gramciatical anal- . 
vais, the author has ranked it with the conjunctions. ^u4 i)Q thinks it - 
better, to call those verbs intransitive, which are followed ny £hat and a de- 
pendent clause, than to supply the very firequent ellipses which the other . 
explanation supposes. To explain it aa a conjunction, connecting an- active- ^ 
traneiUve verb and its object, (aa several respectable gracj:iaarian8 do,) appears ' 
tc involve some inconsistency. 

Obs. 6. — ^Active-transitive verbs are often followed by two objectives in 
apposition: as, "Thy siunts proclaim M«e hingy — Ocwper, "Tne Author 
of my being formed me man,"* — Murray* "AndGkd called the ^rmam«n< 
ffeaven,^^— -Bible. And, in such a construction, the direct object is some- 
times placed before the verb ; as, " And Simon he sumamed Peter."— ifor/t, 
111, 15. 

Obs. 6. — ^When a verb 5s followed by two words in the objective case, 
which are neither in api)Osition nor connected by a conjunction, one of them 
la governed by a preposition understood ; as, " I paid [to] him the money." 
—"They offered [tojfiw a «€a^."— " He asked Fof ] them the ^uettion,'^--'^ I 
yielded, and unlocked [to] her all my heart,^^ — MUUm, 

Obs. 7. — In expressing such sentences passively, the object of the preposi- 

ion is sometimes erroneouslv assumed for the nominative : as. **!£» waa 

of, "77i« money was paid ( 

NOTES TO RULE ^X. 

Note I. — ^Those verbs and participles which require an ob- 
ject, should not be used intransitively ; as, " She affects [kind" 
neM,] in order to ingratiate Iherself^ with you."-^" I will not 



tion is sometimes erroneouslv assumed for the nominative ; as, **Jle waa 
paid the money^'* in stead of, "7^ monty was paid [to] ^m." 
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allow of it^ Expunge ofy that aUow may govern the pronoun 
it. 

Note II. — ^Those verbs and partteiples which do not admit 
an object, should not be used transitively; as, ^^ The planters 
ffrow cotton." Say raise, or cultivate. 

Obs. — Some verba will govern a kindred nonn, or its pronoun, but no 
other; as, **He lived a virtaouB Zi/i." — " Hear, I pray you, this drtam which 
I hav6 dreamed.''''^ Gen,, xzzvii, 6. 

Note III. — ^The passive verb should always take for its sub- 
ject the direct object of the active^transitive verb from which 
it is derived ; as, (AcHve) " They denied me this privil^e."— 
(Passive^) " This privilege was denied me," — ^not, "/was denied 
thifi privilege." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XX. — OBJECTIVES. 
She I shall more readily forgive. 

[FoRMrLX.— Not proper, beeanse the pronoun «A« is in the nominativo ease, and is 
used as the object of the active-transitive verb shall forgive. But according to Rule 
80tl», " Active-transitive verbs, and their imperfect and preperfect participles, govern 
the objective case/'— Therefore, ehe should be her; thus, Her I shall more readily 
forgive.] 

Thou only have I chosen. 

Who shall we send on this errand t 

My father allowed my brother and I to accompany hinu 

He that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. 

Who should I meet but my old friend ! 

He accosts whoever he meets. 

Whosoever the court favours, is safo. 

They that honour me I will honour. 

Who do you think I saw the other day ? 

Under Note 1. — An Object Required. 

The ambitious are always seeking to aggrandize. 
I must premise with three circumstances. 
This society does not allow of personal reflection*. 
False accusation cannot diminish from real merit* 
His servants ye are to whom ye obey. 

Under Note 2.— False TramiHves. 

Good keeping thrives the herd. 
We endeavoured to agree the parties. 
Bemg weary, he sat him down. 
.Go, flee thee away into the land of Judah. 
The popular lords did not fail to enlarge themselves on tlM 
subject. ^ . 
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Under Note 3. — Passive Verbs, 

'Fh&y were refused the benefit of their recantation. 
Believers are not promised temporal riches. 
We were shown several beautiful pictures. 
But, unfortunately, I was denied the favour. 
You were paid a high compliment 
I have never been asked the question. 

RULE XXI.-^AME CASES. 

Active-intransitive, passive, and neuter verbs, and 
their participles, take the same case ajier as be/ore tbem, 
-when both words refer to the same thing: as, ^^He re- 
turned a. friend, who came a/?e." — Pope. " The child was 
named JohnJ^ — "/^ could not be Ae." 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE ZZI. 

Obs. 1. — The verbs described in this rule do not, like active-tranBitive 
Terbs, Teqaire a regimen, or case after them ; but their finite tenses may be 
followed by a nominative, and their infinitives and participles by a nomina- 
tive or an objective, explanatory of a nonn or pronoun which precedes them. 
And as these cases belong after the verb or participle, they may in a certain 
sense be said to be governed by it. But the rule is perhaps more properly a 
rule of agreement ; the word which follows the verb or participle, may be 
said to form a simple concord with that which precedes it, as if the two were 
in appoeUion, [See Eule 8d.] 

Obs. 2.— In this rule the terms afUr and before refer rather to the order of 
the sense and construction, than to the placing of the words. The proper 
subject of the verb is the nominative to it, or before it, by Bule 2d ; and the 
other nominative, however placed, belongs after it, by Bule 2l8t. In gen- 
eral, however, the proper subject precedes the verb, and the other word/<?^ 
lotM it, agreeaoly to the literal sense of the rule. But when the proper sub- 
ject is placed after the verb, as in the nine instancee sp cified under Bule 
2d, the explanatory nominative, is commonly introduced still later; as, *' But 
be ihau. an example of the believers." — 1 7?m., iv, 12. 

Obs. 8. — In interrogative sentences, the terms are usually transposed, or 
'"both are placed after uie verb ; as, 

" Whence, and wJiat art thou, execrable shape ?" — JUtUon, 
" Art t&ou that traitor ofigd f art thm lu /" — Idem, 

Obs. 4. — ^In a declarative sentence, there may 1^ a rhetorical or. poetical 
transposition of the terms ; as, " I was eyes to the blind, and/M^ was / to 
tiie liune." — Job^ xxix, 15. 

" Far other scene is Tkrofymenk wotiP— Byron, 

Obs. 6.— In some peculiar constructions, both words naturally come before 
the verb ; aB, " I know not whx) the is." — " Inquire thou whose son tfie stripling 
is."— 1 *Siw»., xvii, 56. " Man would not be the creature which he now is."— 
Blair, " I could not ^uess who it should be." — Addison, And they are 
sometimes placed in this manner bv hyperhaton, or transposition ; as, ** Yet 
He it is." — Young. " No contemptible orator he was," — Dr. Blair. 

Obs. 6. — As infinitives and participles have no nominatives of tlieir own, 
such as are not transitive in themselves, may take diflferent cases after them ; 
and, in order to determine what case it is that follows them, the learner 
most carefully observe what preceding word denotes the same person or 
thing. This word being often remote and sometimes understood, the sense 
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b the only clew to tbo constraction. Examples : *< Wh> then can bear ffaa 
thought of beinf^ an outcast from his presence?'^ — Addiwn. '^/cannot help 
leinff so passionate an admirer as I am." — Steele. ** To recominend what the 
eoberer part of mankind look vCpon to be a triJUJ*^ — Id, *^Jt would be a ro- 
mantic madneu, for a man to be a lord in his closet/' — Id. *' To affect to be 
a lord in one^s closet, would be a romantic madness.^'' In this last sentence. 
lord is in the objective after to be; and madtieu, in the nominative after tooW 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXI. — SAME CASES. 
We did not know that it was him. 

pPoRinjLK--Not proper, beeavse the pronoun him, trhleh belongs afk«r the neater 
verb toMt, is In the objective case, ami noes not agrrcc vith tbo pronoun U, wbich be- 
lonss before it as the nominative ; both words referring to the same thing. But, ao> 
cording to Bule 21ftt, "Active-intransitive, passive, and neuter verbs, and their par- 
ticiples, take the same case after as before them, when both words refer to tho saine 
thing.** Therefore, him should be he; thus, We did not know that It was he.} 

We thought it was thee. 

I would act the same part, if I were him. 

It could not have been her. 

It is not me, that he is angry with. 

They believed it to be I. 

It was thought to be him. 

If it had been her, she would have told us. 

We know it to be they. 

Whom do you think it is ? 

Who do you suppose it to be ? 

We did not know whom they were. 

Thou art him whom they described. 

Impossible ! it can't be me. 

Whom did he think you were 1 

Whom say ye that I am ? 

RULE XXII.— OBJECTIVES, 

Prepositions govern the Objective case: as, 
** Truth and good are one : 
And beauty dwells in them, and tbey in her^ 
With like participation^ — Akenside, 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XXH. 

0b8. 1. — ^Most of tbe prepositions may take the imperfect participle forth^ 
object; and some, the preperfect^ or phtper/ect: as, "^ opening the trid, 
tbey accused him ofhavvng d^raudta them." — ** A ^nick wit, a nice judge- 
ment, <fec., could not raise this man above being received only npon tho root 
ijf conMhutmg to mirth and diversion." — Stede. And the prepNosition to is 
often followed hy an infinitive. Bat, as prepositions, when they introduce 
declinahle words, or words that liave cases, always govern the objective^ them 
are properli^ no exceptione to the foregoing rale. — Let not the learner snppoea, 
that infinitives or paiticiples, when they are ^vemed hy prepositiooa, an 
therefore in the objective case ; for case is no attnhnte of either of them. Thtj 
•re governed oeparHoiplee or as mfinUivee^ and not m eatee^ The m&t^ fitct 
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' «f gorernment is no far from creating the modifloation governed, that it 
S&ecessarily presupposes it to exist. 

0b8. 2. — rrepoBitions are sometimes elli^ieaUy construed with €ulj«eUves; 
as, in vainy in secret, (U first, an hwh ; i. e., in a vain manner, in secret places^ 
at tke first time, on high plaees. Such phrases imply time, place, degree, or 
manner, and are equivalent to adverbs. In parsing, the learner may supply 
the ellipsis. 

Obs. 8.-r-In a few instances prepositions precede (idverhs ; as, at once, from 
above, for etfer. These should be united, and parsed as adveiifs, or else the 
adverb must be parsed as a noun, according to observation 8d on Rule 15th. 

Obs. 4. — When nouns of time or measure are connected with verbs or ad- 




^ , , ^ _ ^', sup- 

r the ellipsis; or else you must take the'^time or measure akverhially, as 
i^lating to the verb or adjective qualified by it. Such expressions as, " A 
board of six feet long," — " A bov of twelve years old," are wrong. Strike 
out (^; or say, " A board of six feet in length,^^-^^*^ A boy of twelve years <j/ 
«^«." 

Obs. 5. — After the adjectives Itke^ near, and »i^A, the preposition to or un* 
to is often understood ; as, "It is like [to or unto] silver."— ^B«». "How 
UJbe the former V^-^Dryden, ^'^Near yonder cop8e.'*--fiWrf«»itt. "Al^A this 
recess." — Garth, As similarity ana proximity are relations, and not qual- 
iti^, it might seem proper to call lihe, near, and nigh, prepositions ; and 
some ^mmarians have so classed the last two. Dr, Johnson seems to be 
inconsistent in calling near a preposifion in the phrase, "^SSo near thy heart," 
and an adjective, in the phrase, " Being near their master !" We have not 
placed them with the prepositions for /owr reasons : (1.) Because they are 
sometimes compared: (2.) Dec&iise they sometimes have adverbs evidently 
relating to them j (3.) IBecause the preposition to or unto is sometimes ex- 
pressed after them: and, (4.) Because the words which iMua22^ stand for 
ihem in. the learned languages, are clearly adjectives. Zike, when it expresses 
similarity of manner, and nea/* and nigh, when they express proximity of 
degree, are adverbs, 

• Obs. 6. — ^The word worth is often followed by an adjective, or a participle, 
-which it appears to govern ; as, " If your argumcuts produce no conviction, 
they are worth nothing to me." — BeaUie, " To reign is worth ambition."— 
Mitton, ** This is life indeed, life vwrth preserving."— -4<W*«>». It is not 
easy to determine to what part of speech worth here belongs. Dr. Johnson 
calls it an a^ective. but says nothing of the (jbject aft^r it, which some sup- 
pose to be TOvemea by of understood. In this supposition, it is gratuitously- 
assumed, that worth 19 equivalent to worthy, after which of should be ese- 
pressed; as, " Whatsoever is worthy ^ their love, is worth then* anger."— 
Jknham. But, as worth appears to liave no certain characteristac of an ad- 
Jective, some call it a noun, and suppose a double ellipsis ; as, " The book is 
[of tiie] worth [of] a dollar." This is still less satisfactoiy ; and, as the 
whole appears to be mere guess-work, we see no good reason why worth is 
not a preposition, governing the noun or participle. If an adverb precede 
■ worth, it may as well be referred to the foregoing verb, as when it occurs 
before any other preposition. 

Obs. 7.— Both 2>r. Johnson and Some Toohe^ (who never aereed if they 
oonld helpit,) unite in saying that vMrth, in the phrases, "wo worth the 
man,"— ** Wo worth the day," &c., is from the imperative of the Saxon verb 
wrythan or weorthan, ts be; i. e., " Wo be [to] the man," or, " Wo betids the 
man," &o. And the latter affirms, that, as by is from tne imperative of beon, 
to Ae, so wiOh (though admitted to be sometimes from wiihan, to join) is often 
no other than this same imperative verb wyrth or worth: if so, tne words by, 
wiihf and worth, were originally synonymous, and should now be referred to 
ane and the same class. The dative ease, or oblique obieot, which they gov- 
•med as Saxon verbs, beoomesr their proper object, when taken as English 
prepositions ; and in this also they appear to be alike. 

Obs. 8.— After verbs sf givwug, j^roouring, and some others, there is usuaU/ 
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an ellipsis of to or/w before the objective of the person ; as, " Give \to] him 
water to drink."—" Buy [/or] me a knife." So in the exclamation, " Wo 
is mer^ — ^meaning, " Wo is to me 1" 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXII. — OBJECTIVES, 
It rests with thou and mo to decide. 

[FoiunrLK.— Not proper, because the pronoun thou is in th« nominative ease, and 
In governed by the preposition toUh. But, according to liule 82<I, ** Preposidnns 
govern the objective caso."^ Tlierefore, ihou sliould be theef tbos, It rests witii <Ae« 
and me to dedde.] 

Let that remain a secret between you and L 
rient the book to some one, I know not who 
Who did he inquire fori Thou, 
From he that is needy, turn not away. 
We are all accountable, each for his own act's. 
Does that boy know who he is speaking to ? 
I bestow my favours on whosoever I will. 

RULE XXIU.— INFINITIVES. 

The preposition to governs the Infinitive inck)(l, and 
commonly connects it to a finite vqrb; "I desire to 
karnJ^ — jDr. Adam. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RtJLB XXIII. 

Obs. I.--N0 word is more varioasly explained by grammarians, than tliia 
word TO, which is prefixed to the verb m the infinitive mood. Jokfuon^ 
Walker^ Soott, Ibda, and other lexicographers, call it an €uherb ; bat, in ex- 
plaining its use, they say it denotes oertam relatiuna^ which it is not the office 
of an adotrby to exwess. [See Johnson' IHctianary^ 4to.] Lowth, Murray^ 
WebfteTy Goar. Oonuy, and others, call it a prepotUuyn : and some of these 
ascribe it to the govemm$rU of the verb, and others do not. Lowth says, 
** The pr^Mntion to placed betbre the verb, males tho infinitive mood." 
tanner, m his Oanonea Mpmctodicij calls it an equivocal article, Home Jboie* 
•who shows that most of onr coigaoctions and prepositions may be traoea 
back to ancient verbs and noans, says that to has the same origin as <2o, and 
he seems to consider it an auxiliary verb. Many are content to call it apre- 
Jix, A particle, a sign of the injinitive, &c., without telling as wkv or how it is 
so, or to tohat part of speech it belongs, if it be apart of the innndHve, it is a 
«0r6, and must be classed with tho auxiliaries, Jjr, Am placed it among the 
aaxiliaries : but he says, the anxiliaries *^ seem to have the nature of ad- 
verhs,^^ We have given in the preceding rule that explanation which we 
consider to be the most correct and the most simple. Who first parsed the 
infinitive in this manner we know not : the doctrine is found in several 
English grammars, one of which, written oy a classical teacher^ was published 
in London in 1796.— See Char's Grammar, 12mo^ p. 263. 

Obs. 2. — Most English grammarians have considered the word to as m part 
^ the in^^miive ; and, like the teachers of Latin, have referred the govern- 
ment of this mood to a preceding verb. Bat the rule which they give is 
partial, and often inapplicable ; and their exceptions to it are numerous and 

J)uzzling. They teach that at least half the different parts of speech/r^i^efU- 
y govern the infinitive: if so, there should be a distinct rule for each; for 
why should the government of one part of speech be made an exoeption to 
that of an other f and, if this be done, with resj^ect to the infinitive, why not 
also with respect to the objective case ? In all instances to^whioh their rule 
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IB applicable, tbe raie here ^iven amoants to the sarae thing; and It obviates 
the Dcoessiiy for their numeroas exceptions, and the embarrassment arising 
ftom other constructions of the infinitive not noticed in them. 

Obs. S.^The infinitive thus admits a simpler solution in English, than in 
most other languages. In French^ the infinitive, though frequently placed 
in immediate dependence on an other verb, msy also be governed by several 
different prepositions, (as a, dt^ pour^ sane, apres^) accordmg to the sense.* 
In Spaniak and Italian, the construction is similar. In Latin and Oreei, the 
infinitive is, for the most part, dependent on an other verb. But, according 
to the grammars, it may stand for a noun in all the six oases ; and many 
have (»lled it an indeclinable noun. See the Part-BowU Latin and Oreek 
Oranunars ; in which several peculiar oonstructions of the infinitive, are re- 
ferred to the government of Vk preposition. 

Obs. 4.— Though the infinitive is commonly made an a4janct to some finite 
verb, ^et it may be joined to almost all the other parte of speech, or to aa 
other infinitive ; as, 

1. To a noun ; as, " He had UoAse to qo^* 

2. To an adjective; as. " We were anxious to see you." 

8. To VL pronoun : as, " I discovered him to be a scholar." . 

4. To a verb in the infinitive: as, "^ cease to do evU." 

5. To apartict^; as, ''^ Endeavouring to escape, he fell.** 

6. To an adverb; as, " She is old enough to ^ to school.' 

7. To a conjunction ; as, ** He knows better than to trust yon." 

8. To ik preposition ; as, ** I was about to write.'''' — Rev., x. 4. 

9. To an interjection ; (by ellipsis ;) as, ^^0 to forget her P— Twmg. 

Obs. 5.— The infinitive is the mere verb, without affimuition ; and, ia 
come respect, resembles a noun. It may stand for— 

1. A svib(fect; as, »*^ steal is sinful," 

2. A predtcate; as, " To enjoy is to obey?'' — Pop^ 

Z. A purpose, or an end : as, " He's gene to do it." — Mgeworth. 

4. An employment; as, *' He loves to ride.'''' . 

5. A caiise ; as, ^^ I rejoice to hear it." 

6. A coming event; as, "A structure soon tofaW — Gowper, 

i. A term of comparison ; as, •* He was so much afiected as to weep.^^ 
Obs. 6. — Anciently, the infinitive was sometimes preceded byyo^ as w«a. 
9Ato; as, '* 1 went up to Jerusalem/or to worship."— -4cto, xxiv, 11. *» What 
went ye out for to see?" — Luke, vii, 26. 

— " Learn skilfnllie how 

Each grain /or to laie by itsell* on a mow." — iusser. 

Modem usage rejects the former preposition. 

Obs. 7.— The infinitive sometimes depends on a verb understood; as, *<7b 
be candid with you, [1 cor^fess] I was in fault." Some grammarians have er- 
roneously taught that tbe infinitive in such sentences is^u^ absolute, 

Ob8. 8.— The infinitive, or a phrase of which the infinitive is a part, bemg 
introduced apparently as the subject of a verb, but superseded by some other 
word, is put absolute, or left unconnected, by pleonasm ; as, 

"7b be, or not to be;— thai is the question." — Shakspeare. 



Obs. 9.— The infinitive of the verb beAs often understood ; as, *' I suppose 
tiltobe] necessary." [See Obs. 2d on Rule zxiv.J i 

Obs. lO.-^The mfinitive nsvuB^y foUows the word on whieh it depends ; 
but this order is sometimes reversed ; as, 

"7& cateh your vivid scenes, too gross her hand."— 7%oi7i«(W. 

* **La proposition, est nn root ind6clinable, placO devant les noma, lea pronoms, et 
ks verbes^ qa'elle rr(7i&— Tbe preposition is an indeclinable word placad beibre tbo 
Boana, pronouns, and verbs^ which it governs.'" — PerrMs Grammar, p. 162 

** Every verb placed immediately alter an other verb, or after a preposition, ouxhft 
to be put in the infinitive; because it is then the regimen of the verb or prepostttOB 
which precedes."— (?ram. des Gram, par QiraiuU Du Vivier, p. 774i 
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FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXHI. — INFnOTIVES. 
Ought these things be tolerated ? 

[FoioRTLi.— Not proper, because the Inflnitive &« toUraied^ Is not preceded by the 
prepneition to. But, according to Rule 88d, ** The preposition to governs the fnflnitlTQ 
mood, and commonly connects it to a finite rerb.*^ Therefore, to should be inaerted; 
tbua, Ought these things to be tolerated?] 

Please excuse my bod's absence. 
Cause every man go out from me. 
Forbid them enter the garden. 
Do you not perceive it move 1 
Allow others discover your merit. 
He was seen go in at that gate. 
Permit me pass this way. 

RULE XXIV.— INFINITIVES. 

The active verbs, lid, dare^ feel, hear^ ktj maksy need^ 
sesj and their participles, usually tate the Iiifinitive after 
them, without the preposition to: as, "If he bade thee 
depart^ how darest thou stay ?" 

OBSBRVATIONS ON RULE XXIV. 

Ob8. 1. — The prcpoBition is almost always employed after the pasBive foirm 
of these verbs, aad in some instances after the active : as, ** He was heard to 
say."—" I cannot see to do it." — " What would dare to molest him who 
might call, on every side, to thousands enriched by his bounty?" — Dr. Johnr 
won. 

Obs. 2. — The auxiliary "be of the passive infinitive is also suppressed, after 
ftd^ "hear^ make, and see; as, ** I heard the letter read,^^— not, ^^ be read, 

Obs. 8. — A few other verbs, besides the eight which are mentioned in the 
foreffoinff rule, sometimes have the infinitive after them without to; such as, 
lehoidy ffid, have, help, mark, observe and other equivalents of see, Exam{>le : 
"Certaihly it is neaven upon earthj to Jiave a man^s mind move in charity^ 
rest in f rovidenoe, and turn upon the poles of truth." — Ld. Bacon, 

FAI^SE SYNTAX UNDEB RULE XKIV. — ^INFINITIVES. 
They need not to call upon her. 

[FoRinrLX.— I^ot proper, because the preposition to is inserted before call, whtcb 
follows the active verb need. But, according to Bale 24tb, "The active verbs bid, 
darej/eel, hear, lei, make, need, see, and their participles, usually take the infinitive 
after them, without the preposition to."^ Therefore, to should be omitted j thnsi They 
need not c^ upon hex.] 

I felt a chilling sensation to creep over me. 

I have heard him to mention the subject. 

Bid the hpys tp come in immediately. 

I dare to say he has not got home yet. 

Let no rash promise to be made 

We sometimes see bad men to be honoured. 

A good reader >yill make himself to be distinctly heard. 
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RULE XXV.— NOM. ABSOLUTE. 

A noun or a pronoun is put absolute in the Nomi- 
native, when its case depends on no other word: as, **-£& 
failing^ who shall meet success ?" — " Your fathers^ where 
are they? and the prophets^ do they live forever?"— 
Zech,, i, 5, 

" This said, he formed thee, Adam/ thee, man/ 
Dust of the ground!" — MiUon. 

OBSSRYATIONS OK BULB XXV. 

0b8. 1. — ^In parsing the nominative absolnte, tell how it ia pnt bo^ whether 
with a. participUy bjr direct address, by pleonasm, or hy sxelamahon: for m 
noun or a pronoun is put absolute in the nominative, under the following 
/our circumstances: 

1. When, tffUh a participle, it is used to express a cause, or a concomitant 
iact; as, 

"7R<>M looking on, 

Shame to be overcome or overreachM, 
Would utmost vigor raise.*'— Jfi^^on. 

2. When, ly direct address, it is put in the second person, and set off from 
the verb by a comma; as, "At length, Seged, reflect and be wise." — Dr* 
Johnson. 

8. When, hy pleonasm, it is introduced abruptly for the sake of emphasis ; 
as, "iTe that is m the citv. famine and pestilence shall devour him." "(?a<i, 
a troop shall overcome him." — C^en., xlix, 19. " The north and the souih, 
thou hast created them." — Psalms, Ixxxix, 12. [See the figure Pleonasm, in 

FABTIV.l 

4. When, hy mere exclamation, it is used without address, and without 
other words expressed or implied to give it construction ; as, 
"Oh I deep enchanting jW2u^ to repose, 
The daton of bliss, the twilight of our woes \'*''—Oampbdt, 

Obs. 2.— The nominative pxU absolute, with a participle, is equivalent to a 
dependent clause, commencing with when, while, iff since, or because; as, " I 
being a child^" — equal to, " When I was a child." 

0b8. 8.— The participle heioig is often understood after nouns or pronouns 
put absolute; as, 

** AUke in ignorance, his reason [ "] such. 

Whether ne thinks too little or too much." — Pope. 

Obs. 4. — ^All nouns in the second person are either put absolute, according 
to Bule 25th, or in apposition with their own pronouns placed before them, 
according to Bule 8a : as, " This is the stone which was set at nought of 
you buildsrsJ'^—Acts. 

" Peace I minion, peace ! it boots not me to hear 
The selfish counsel of you hangers-onJ'^—AtUhor. 

Obs. 5. — ^Nouns preceded by an article, are almost always In the third per- 
son ; and, in exclamatory phrases, such nouns sometimes appear to have no 
determinable construction ; as, " O M« dwth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God."— iSom., xi, 88. 

Obs. 6. — ^The case of nouns used in exclamations, or in mottoes and ab> 
breviated sayings, often depends, or may be conceived to depend, on Bomit' 
ibxDg understood ; and, when their construction can be satisfactorily explained 
on the principle of ellipsis^ thev are not put absolute. The following examples 
may perhaps oe resolved m this manner, though the expressions will lose 
nneh of tneir vivacity : ^^ A horse/ a horse/ my kingdom for a horse 1"— 
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Shal, ^^JBlaapt upon heaps," —^^Shin for gtin,"— " An eye for an cjc, and a 
tooth for a tooth,*^— "/toy after day,"—" World without end."— -ffi&f. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER BULB XXV. — ^NOM. ABSOLUTE. 
Him having ended bis discourse, the assembly dispersed. 

[Fabiiuul— Not proper, because the pronoun Aim, whose case depends on no other 
word, is in the obJectlTe case. Btut, according to Rule 25th, " A noan or a pronoun 
is put absolute in the nominative, when its case depends on no other word. There- 
fore, Mm tbonld be h6 ; thwi, Me having ended his discourse, the assembly dispersed.! 

Me being young, they deceived me. 

Thetn refusing to comply, I withdrew* 

Thee being present, he would not tell what he knew. 

The child is lost ; and me, whither shall I go ? 

Oh happy us ! surrounded thus with blessings I — Murmy^ 

** Thee too ! Brutus, my son !" cried Ceesar overcome. 

But him, the chieflain of them all. 

His sword hangs rusting on the wall. 

Her quick relapsing to her foroer state, 

With boding fears approach the serving train. 

There all thy gifts and graces we display. 

Thee, only thee, directing all our way. 

RULE XXVI.-- SUBJUNCTIVES. 

A future contingency is best expressed by a verb in 
the Subjunctive present ; and a mere supposition with 
indefinite time, by a verb in the Subjunctive imperfect: 
but a conditional circumstance assumed as a fact, requires 
the Indicative mood: as, "If thou forsake him, he will 
cast thee ofif forever." — " If it were not so, I would have 
told you," — " If thou wentj nothing would be gained."— 
" Though he is poor, he is contented." 

NOTES TO RULE ZZVI. 

Note I. — ^In connecting words that express time, the order 
a-nd fitness of time should be observed. Thus : in stead of^ 
"I have seen him last week^ say, "I saw him last week f^ and 
in stead o^ "I saw him this week^ say, ^4 have seen him this 
week:' 

Note II. — ^Verbs of commanding, desiring^ expecting, hoping^ 
intending^ permitting, and some others, in all their tenses, refer 
to actions or events, relatively present or future : one should 
therefore say, " I hoped you would come^ — ^not, " would have 
come ;" and, " I intended to do it," — ^not, " to have done it j** 
&;c. 

Note III. — ^Propositions that are at all times equally true 
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or false, should generally be expressed in the present tense ; 
as, " He seemed hardly to know, that two and two make four," 
—not, ** madeP 

FALSE SYNTAX UJSDER RULE XXVI. — MOODS. 
Under the First Clause of Rule 26. — Future Contihgehctes. 
He will not be pardoned, unless he repents. 

[PowiUL*.— -Not proper, because the verb r#/>ante, which is used to expron ft fVitiire 
contingency, is in the indicative mood. Bat. accordinf^ to the first clause of Rule {S6di. 
**A future contingency is best expressed by a verb in the subjunctive present^ 
ThereiiM-e, repents, should be repent; thus, He will not be pardoned, unless be repetnU , 

He will maintain his cause, though he loses his estate. 

They will fine thee, unless thou offerest an excuse. 

I shall walk out in the afternoon, unless it rains* 

Let him take heed lest he falls. 

On condition that he comes, I consent to stay. 

If he is but discreet, he will succeed. 

Take heed that thou speakest not to Jacob. 

If thou castest me off, I shall be miserable. 

Send them to me, if thou pleasest. 

Watch the door of thy lips, lest thou utterest folly. 

Under the Second Clause of Rule 26. — Mere Suppositiohg. 
And so would I, if I was he. 

[FomirLB.— Not proper, because the verb tMM, which is used to express a mere sup- 
position, with indefinite time, is in the indicative mood. But, according to th^ secQnd 
clause of Bnle 26th, ** A mere supposition, with indefinite time, is best expressed by a 
verb in the subjunctive imperfect.*' Therefore too* should be were; thus, And so 
■wdUld I, if I toere he.J 

If I was to write, he would not regard it. 

If thou feltest as I do, we should soon decide. 

Though thou sheddest thy blood in the cause, it would but 

prove thee sincerely a fool. 
If thou lovedst him, there would be more evidence of it. 
I believed, whatever was the issue, all would be well. 
If love was never feigned, it would appear to be scarce. 
There fell from his eyes as it had been scales. 
If he was an impostor, he must have been detected. 
Was death denied, all men would wish to die. 
O that there was yet k day to redress thy wrongs ! 
Though thou wast huge as Atlas, thy efforts would be vain. 

Under the Last Clause of Rule 116, — Assumed Iheis. 
If he know the way, he does not need a guide. 

, [FoiMirLC.— TTdt proiier, because the verb Arnoto, which is used to express a oond]- 
iional circumstance assumed as a fkct, is in the subjunctive mood. But, according to 
the last clause of Bule S6th, ** A conditional oirpumstance assume4 as a i'act, requires 
the indicative mood.'' Therefore, knaio should be knou>$; thus, If he knowe the way, 
ke does not need a guide.] 
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Though he seem to be artless, he has deceived us. 

If he think as he speaks, he may be safely trusted. 

Though this event be strange, it certainly did happen. 

If thou love tranquillity of mind, seek it not abroad. 

If seasons of idleness be dangerous, what must a continued 

habit of it prove? — Blair. 
Though he were a son, yet learned he obedience by the things 

which he suffered. 
I knew thou wert not slow to hear. 

Under Note 1.— Words of Time. 
The work has been finished last week. 
He was out of employment this fortnight. 
This mode of expression has been formerly in use. 
I should be much obliged to him if he will attend to it. 
I will pay the vows which my lips have uttered when I was in 

trouble. 
I have compassion on the multitude, because they continue 

with me now three days. 
I thought, by the accent, that he had been speaking to hia 

child. 
And he that was dead sat up and began to speak. 
Thou hast borne, and hast patience, and for my name's sak« 

hast laboured, and hast not fainted. — Rev.^ ii, 3. 
Ye will not come unto me that ye might have life. 
At the end of this quarter, I shall be at school two years. 
We have done no more than it was our duty to have done. 

Under Note 2. — Relative Tenses. 

We expected that he would have arrived last night. 

Our friends intended to have met us. 

We hoped to have seen you. 

He would hot have been allowed to have entered. 

Under Note 3. — Permanent Propositions. 

The doctor affirmed, that fever always produced thirst. 
The ancients asserted, that virtue was it own reward. 

^ PROMISCUOUS EXAMPLES OF FALSE SYNTAX. 

LESSON I. 

[It is here expected that the learner will ascertain for himself the proper form of 
correctiug each example, according to the particalar Bale or Note under which it he- 
longs.] 

There is a spirit in man ; and the inspiration of the Almighty 

giveth them understanding. 
My people doth not consider. 
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I have never heard who they invited. 

Then hasten thy return ; for, thee away, 
Nor lustre has tho sun, nor joy the day. 

1 am as well as when you was here. 

That elderly man, he that came in late, I supposed to be the 
superintendent. 

All the virtues of mankind are to be counted upon a few fin- 
gers, but his follies and vices are innumerable. 

It must indeed be confessed that a lampoon or a satire do not 
carry in them robbery or murder. 

There was more persons than one engaged in this affair. 

A man who lacks ceremony, has need for great merit. 

A wise man avoids the showing any excellence in trifles. 

The most important and first female quality is sweetness of 
temper. 

We choose rather lead than follow. 

Ignorance is the mother of fear, as well as admiration. 

He must fear many, who many fear. 

Every one partake of honour bestowed on the worthy^ 

The king nor the queen were not at all deceived. 

Was there no difference, there would be no choice. 

I had rather have been informed. 

Must thee return this evening 1 

Life and death is in the power of the tongue. 

I saw a person that I took to be she. 

Let him be whom he may, I shall not stop. 

This is certainly an useful invention. 

That such a spirit as thou dost not understand me. 

* It is no more but justice,^ quoth the farmer. 

LESSON n. 

Great improvements has been made. 

It is undoubtedly true what I have heard. 

The nation is torn by feuds which threaten their ruin. 

The account of these transactions were incorrect. 

Godliness with contentment are great gain. 

The number of sufferers have not been ascertained. 

There are one or more of them yet in confinement 

They have chose the wisest part. 

He spent his whole life in doing of good. 

They know scarcely that temperance is a virtue. 

I am afraid lest I have laboured in vain. 

Mischief to itself doth back recoil. 

This construction sounds rather harshly. 

What is the cause of the leaves curling? 
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"Was it thee, that made the noise ? 

Let thy flock clothe upon the naked. 

Wisdom and knowledge is granted unto thee. 

His conduct was surprising strange. 

This woman taught mj brother and I to read. 

Let your promises be such that you can perfonn. 

We shall sell them in the state they now are. 

We may add this observation, however. 

This came in fashion when I was young. 

I did not use the leaves, but root of the plant. 

We Jiave used every mean in our power continually. f 

Pass ye away, thou inhabitant of Saphir. — Micah, i, 11. 

Give every syllable and every letter their proper sound. 

LESSON in. 

To know exactly how much mischief may be ventured upon 
with impunity, are knowledge enough for some folks. 

Every leaf and every twig teem with life. 

I was rejoiced at this intelligence. 

At this stage of advancement, there is little difficulty in tbd 

. pupil's understanding the passive and neuter verbs. 

I was afraid that I should have lost the parcel. 

Which of all these patterns is the prettier ? 

They which despise instruction shall not be wise. 

Both thou and thy advisers have mistaken their interest. 

A idle soul shall suffer hunger. 

The lips of knpwledge is a precious jewel. 

I and my cousin are requested to attend. 

Can only say that such is my belief! 

This is different from the conscience being made to feeL 

Here is ground for their leaving the world with peace. 

Where are you all running so fast ? 

A man is the noblest work of creation. 

Of all other crimes willful murder is the most atrocious. 

The tribes whom I visited, are partially civilized. 

From hence I conclude they are in error. 

The girls' books are neater than the boys. 

I intended to have transcribed it. 

Shall a character made up of the very worst passions, past 
under the name of a gentleman? 

Ehoda ran in, and told how Peter stood before the gate. 

What is latitude and longitude ? 

Cicero was more eloquient than any Roman. 

Who dares apologize for Pizarro ?— who is but another name 
for rapacity? o,,.,..., Google 
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LB8S0N IV. 

Tell me whether you will do it or no. 

After the most straitest sect, I lived a Pharisee. 

We have no more but five loaves and two fishes. 

I know not who it was who did it. 

Doubt not, little though there be, 

But III east a crumb to thee. — Langhoime, 

This rule is the best which can be given. 

I have never seen no other way. 

These are poor amends for the toeti and treasures whieh we 
have lost. 

Dost thou know them boys ? 

This is a part of my uncle's father's estate. 

Many people never learn to speak correct. 

Some people are rash, ^d others timid : those apprehend t6o 
much, these too little. 

Is it lawful for us to give tribute to Csesar or no? 

It was not worth while preserving any permanent enmity. 

I no sooner saw my face in it, but I Was startled at the short- 
ness of it. 

Every person is answerable for their own conduct. 

They are men that scorn a mean action, and who will exert 
themselves to serve you. 

I do not recollect ever having paid it. 

The stoics taught that all crimes were equal. 

Every one of these theories are now exploded. 

Either of these four will answer. 

There is no situation where he would be happy. 

The boy has been detected in stewing, that y oil thought so 
clever. 

1 will meet thiee, there if thee please. 

He is not so sick, but what he can laugh. 

These clothes does not fit me. 

The audience was all very attentive. 

Wert thou some star, which from the ruiuM Jroof 
Of shak'd Olympus by mischance didst fall ! — MilUm. 

LESSON V, 

Was the master, or many of the scholars, in the room 1 
His father's and mother's consent was asked. 
Whom is he supposed to be ? 
He is an old venerable man. 
It wto then my purpose to have visited Sicily. 
It is to the l(Banier only, ahd he thht is in doubt, that thb tAc 
nstanoe is recommended. 

10* 
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There are not the least hope of his recovery. 

Anger and impatience is always unreasonable. 

In his letters, there are not only correctness, but elegance. 

Opportunity to do good is the highest preferment whidi a 

noble mind desires. 
The year when he died, is not mentioned. 
Had I knew it, I should not have went 
Was it thee, that spoke to me? 
The house is situated pleasantly. 
He did it as private as he possibly could. 
Subduing our passions is the noblest of conquests. 
James is more diligent than thee. 
Words interwove with sighs found out their way. 
He appears to be diffident excessively. 
The number of our days are with thee. 
Like a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that 

fear him.— :P*a/m<, ciii, 13. 
The circumstances of this case, is different. 
Well for us, if some such other men should rise ! 
A man that is young in years, may be old in hours, if he have 

lost no time. 
The chief captain, fearing lest Paul should have been pulled 

in pieces of them, commanded the soldiers to go down, and 

to take them by force from among them, — Acts^ xxiii, 10. 
Nay, weep not, gentle Eros ; there is lefb us 
Ourselves to end ourselves. — Shakspeare. 



CHAPTER IT.— GENERAL ITEMS. 

The following comprehensive canon for the correction 
of all sorts of nondescript errors in syntax, a few gene- 
ral observations on the foregoing code of iAstructions, 
some examples of false syntax to be corrected by the 
General Rule, and a series of parsing lessons, illustrative 
of the Exceptions and Observations previously present- 
ed, constitute the present chapter. 

GENERAL RULE OF SYNTAX. 

In the formation of sentences, the consistency and 
adaptation of all the words should be carefully observed ; 
and a regular, clear, and correspondent construction 
should be preserved throughout. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE SYNTAX. 

Obs. l.~In i>roportion as the rules of Syntax, are made few and eeneral, 
thev most be either vague or liable to exceptions. The number of the prin- 
ciples which deserve to be placed in the rules, is not fixed by any obvious 
distinction; hence the diversity in the number of the rules as given by dif- 
ferent fframmarians. In this matter a middle course seems to he best We 
have therefore taken the parts of speech in their order, and comprised all 
the ^neral principles of relation, agreement, and government, in ttoenty-tix 
leading Hulea, Of these rules, eigB (namely, the Ist, the 4th, the 14th, the 
15th. the 16tk, the 17th, the 18th, and the 19th,) are used only in parsing: 
tufo (namely, tne 18th and the 26th,) are necessarv only for the correction of 
/alie tynUtx ; the remaining sixteen answer the aoublo purpose of parsing 
and eorrecHon. The JSeeeptions, of which there are twenty-six, belong to 
ten different rules. The Mtes^ of which there are eigMy seven, are subordin- 
ftte rules of syntax, formed for the detection of errors. The Observations, of 
which there are about two hundred, are chiefly designed to expliun the ar- 
rangement of words, and whatever is difficult or peculiar in construction. 

Obs. 2.--The General Bvle of Syntax, bein^ designed to meet every possi- 
ble form of error in construction, necessarily mclu(KS all the particular rules 
and notes. It is too broad to convey very definite instruction, and ou^ht 
not to be applied were a special rule or note is applicable. A few examples, 
not properly coming under any other head, will serve to show its use ana 
application: such examples are given in the false syntax below. 

Obs. 8. — In the foregoing pages, the principles of syntax or eonshnidionf 
are supposed to be pretty fully developed ; but there may be in composition 
many errors of such a nature that no rule of grammar can show what ^umld 
}>e substituted. The greater the inaccuracy, the more difficult thie correction ; 
because the sentence may require a change throughout. Thus, the follow- 
ing definition, though very short, is a fourfold solecism : ^'Number is the 
consideration of an object, as one or more.^^ — Murray. This sentence, though 
written by one grammarian, and copied by twenty others, cannot be cor- 
rected but bv changing every word in it : but this will of course destroy its 
identity, and form an other sentence, not an amendment. It is unfortunate for 
youth, that a volume of these incorrigible sentences might be culled from 
our grammars/ Examples of false syntax cannot embrace what is either 
utterly wrong in thought, or utterly unintelligible in language ; for the writer*s 
meamng must be preserved in the correction, and where no sense is discov- 
ered, particular improprieties can never be aeteoted and proved. The sen- 
tence above is one which we cannot correct ; but we can say ofitr—frst, that 
number in grammar never can be defined, because unity and plurality have 
no common propertv— *«xwm%, that number is not consideration, m any 
sense of the word — thirdly, that an object is known to be one object, bv mere 
intuition, and not by conuderation— and, /bur^A^, that he who oonsiaers an 
object as more than one, misconceives it 1 fl I 

Obs, 4.--ln the first eighteen* rules, wo have given the syntax of all the 
parts of speech in re^ara to relation and agreement. And, by placing the 
rules in the order of the parts of speech, we hope to have relieved the pupil 
from all difficulty in recollecting the numbers by which they are distm- 
ruished ; for, in the exercise of parsing, it is very important that the Bul«8 
be distinctly and accurately quoted by the pupil. Relation and agreement 
liave been taken together, because they could not properly be separated. 
One word may relate to an other and not agree with it: but there is never 
any necessary agreement between words that have not a rmHony or a depend- 
ence on each other according to the sense. 

Obs. 5.— The M{fli^ language having few inflections, has also few coi^- 
cords or agreements. Articles, adjectives, and participles, which in many 
other languasres agree with their nouns in srender, number, and case, have 
usually in English, no modifications in which they can agree with their 
nouns. Lototh says, ** The adjective in English, having no variation of gen- 
dor and number, cannot but agree with the substantive in these respects." 
What then is the agreement of words ? Can it be any thing alse than thehr 
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iimOarUy in som^ oommon property or modification ? And is it not obvioas, 
that no two things in nature can any wise a^ree or be alike, except in some qual- 
ity or accident which belonprs to each of them ? Yet how often have J£urra$ 
and others, as well as Lowth, forgotten this I To give one instance out of 
mnny : ^^-Gttider lias respect only to the third person singular of the pro' 
nouns, hey she ity—Iiurrayy Pierce, Flint, Lvon, Bacon, Busaett. Msk, 
Malthy, Alffer, Miller, Merchant, JSTirkham. and other idle copyists. Yet, ao- 
cordin^r to these same gentlemen, *' Gender is the distinction of nvuns, with 
regard to sex ;" and, "Pronouns must always agree with their antecedents, 
and the noans for which they stand, in gender,^'' Now, not one of these 
three careless assertions can possibly be reconciled with either of the 
otherslil 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER THE GENERAL RULE. 
If I can contribute to your and my country's glory. — Goldsmith. 

[FoR)fnLB.-Not proper, because the pronoun ynw has not a dear and regular eon* 
strucUon. But, according to the General Rale of Syntax, '' In the forniation of sen* 
tences, the consistency and adaptation of all the words should be carefUUv observed ; 
and a regular, clear, and correspondent construction should be preserved throughout.^ 
The sentence having a double meaning, may be corrected hi two ways: thus, If I 
can contribute to our country's glory— or, If I can contribute to your ^ory and tbat 
of my country.] 

I3 there, then, more than one true religion ? 

The laws of Lycurgus but substituted insensibility to enjoy- 
ment. — Goldsmith, 

Rain is seldom or ever seen at Lima. 

The young bird raising its open mouth for food, is a natural 
indication of corporeal want. — CardelL 

There is much of truth in the observation of Ascham. — Id. 

Adopting the doctrine which he had been taught. — Id. 

This library exceeded half a million volumes. — Id. 

The Coptic alphabet was one of the latest formed of any. — loL 

Many evidences exist of the proneness of men to vice. — Id, 

To perceive nothing, or not to perceive, is the same. 

The king of France or England was to be the umpire. 

He may be said to have saved the life of a citizen ; and, con- 
sequently, entitled to the reward. 

The men had made inquiry for Simon's house, and stood be- 
fore the gate. — Acts, x, 17. 

Give no more trouble than you can possibly help. 

The art of printing being then unknown, was a circumstance 
in some respects favourable to freedom of the pen. 

Another passion which the present age is apt to run into, is 
to make children learn all things. — Goldsmith. 

It requires few talents to which most men are not bom, or, at 
least, may not acquire. 

Nor was Philip wanting in his endeavours to corrupt Demos- 
thenes, as he had most of the leading men in Greece. — 
Goldsmith, 
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The Greeks, fearing to be surrounded on all sides wheeled 
about and halted, with the river on their backs. — Id, 

Poverty turns our thoughts too much upon the supplying of 
our wants ; and riches^ upon enjoying our superfluities. 
That brother should not war with brother, 
And worry and devour each other. — Cotpper. 
Such is the refuge of our youth and age ; 
The first from hope, the last from vacancy. — Byron. 
Triumphant Sylla ! couldst thou then divine, 
By aught than Romans Rome should thus be kid ? — Id. 



EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 



SENTENCES OP PECULIAR OR IRREGULAR CONSTRUCTION. 

The examples here given, with the subjoined references and anno- 
tationSj are designed to illustrate, and exercise the pupil in, 
the various Observations, JExceptions, and Notes under the 
Sections upon Analysis, and the Rules of Syntax. The 
Praxis is the same as in the preceding Syntactical Exercises, 

J. PROSE. 

The philosopher, the saint, or the hero — the wise, the good, 
or the great man — very often lies hid and concealed in a ple- 
beian, which^' a proper education might have disinterred and 
brought to light. — Addison. 

Knowest thou not this of old, since man was placed upon 
the earth, that the tiiumphing of the wicked is short, and ^he 
joy of the hypocrite but^ iov ^ moment? — Job, xx., 4, 5. 

Wherefore ye needs^ must be subject, not only for wrath, but 
also for conscience'^ sake. — Rom., xiii., 5. 

For now I see through a glass darkly ; but then, face to 
face^ : now I know in part ; but then shall I know even as 
also I am known. — 1 Cor,, xiii., 12. 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, ^ An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth^ — Matt., v., 37. 

Every man should let his man-servant, and every man his 
maid-servant, being a Hebrew or an Bebrewess, go free ; that 

■ Note V , Bale V ^ 

t> Obs. 8. Note YII.. Bale XY. ; and Obt. 2, p«ge 112. 

< All verb. Contraction of need U. 

«« Obs. 7, Bale XIX. / 

• Adverbial phrase, idiomatic ; or Independent pbiMe, dbeohOe. [See page 111] 

f XzpUnatorj oUnse, predicate belAg nnderstooa. Obt. 6, Bole UTY. 
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none should serve himself of them, to witiy of a Jew his 
brother. — Jer.y xxxiv., 9. 

The beautiful forest in which we were encamped, abounded 
in bee-trees ; that is to May\ trees iu the decayed trunks of 
which, wild bees had established their hives. — Irving, 

And this is the record of John, when the Jews sent priests 
and Levites from Jerusalem to ask him\ * Who art thou V And 
he confessed, and denied not, but confessed, ' I am not the 
Christ' And they asked him, * What then ? Art thou Elias ?' 
and he saith, * I am not' — * Art thou that prophet V and he 
answered, * ATo.'*^ — Johrty i., 19. 

The rudiments of every language, therefore, must be given 
a^ a task, not as an amusement. — Goldsmith, 

Time we ought to consider as^ a sacred trust committed to 
us by God, of which we are now the depositories, and [of 
which] we are to render an account at the last"^, — Blair, 

True generosity is a duty as indispensably necessary as those^ 
imposed upon us by Liw. — Goldsmith. 

To teach men to bo orators, is little less than to teach them 
to be poets, — Id, 

Lysippus is told that his hanker asks a debt of forty poundsP^ . 
and that a distressed acquaintance petitions for the same sum. 
lie gives it, without hesitating, to the latter ; for he demands 
as a favor what the former requires as a debt. — Id. 

The laws of eastern hospitality allowed them to enter, and 
the master welcomed them, like? a man liberal and wealthy. 
lie was skilful enough in appearances soon to discern^ that 
they were no common guests, and spread his table with magni- 
ficence. — Dr, Johnson, 

The year before, he had so used the matter, that, what^ by 
force, what by policy, he had taken from the Christians above 
thirty small castles. — Knolles. 

We exhorted them to trust in God,^ and to love one an 
other^, — I, Campbell, 

With all due respect for the calculations of men of science, I 

r An Infinitive used as a conjunction. 

i< A elauso ase<i as a conjunction. 

' Verbs of aslcinK and teaching and some others are followed by two objects, one a 
person, tlie other a thing ; here, him, and the following object elaoae. 8ee Oba. • 
sod 7. Rule XX. 

k Exception 1, Rule XV. 

1 Obs. 7, page 102. 

«" Infinitive phrase, used as an affective attribnte. 

B Subject of are understood. Obs. 7, Bute XVI. 

• 0l>s. 7, line XX. This clause is a modification of the predleato. 
P An adjective followed hy to understood. Obs. ft. Rule AXIL 

q To diMcsrn with Its adjunct clause, modifies enough, 
r Obs. 19. Rule V. 

• Obs. 0, Rule XX. 
t Obt. 9, Rule III. 
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cannot hut remember^ that when most confident, they bavo 
sometimes erred. 

I could not do a better thing than to commend^ this habit to 
my brethren as one closely connected with their own personal 
piety, and their usefulness in the world. — A. Barnes. 

It is a good practical rule to keep one's reading well propoT' 
tioned^ in the two great divisions, prose and poetry. — JI, Meid. 

For a prince to he reduced hy villany to my distressful cir^ 
cumstancea^, is calamity enough. — Sallust, 

AVho knows hutY that God, who made the world, may causa 
that giant Despair may die?— Bunyan, 

What can be more strange than, that an ounce weight should 
balance hundreds of pounds, by the intervention of a few bars 
of thin iron P 

This lovely land, this glorious liberty, these benign institu- 
tions, the dear purchase of our fathers, are ours ; ours to evjoy^ 
ours to preserve, oui*s to transmit^. — Webster. 

The knowledge of why they so exist^y must be the last act 
of favor which time and toil will bestow. — Rusk. 

To do what is right, with unperverted faculties, is ten times^ 
easier than to undo what is wrong. — Porter. 

And he charged them that they should tell no man^ ; but 
the more he charged them, so much the^ more a great deal^ 
they published it. — Mark, vii., 36. 

For in that he himself hath suffered being tempted^, he is 
able to succour them that are tempted. — Hebrews, xi., 18. 

It is not to inflate national vanity, nor to swell a light and 
empty feeling of self-importance; but it is, that we may judge 
justly of our situation and of our duties\ that I earnestly 
urge this consideration of our position and ^ur character 
among the nations of the earth^, — Webster, 

I had rather believe all the fables in the Legend, and the 

<• Remwiher Is here infinitive and the object of Imt^ a preposition equivalent to 
stDceptf' c<t^ anxiliary to do understood. 

V To commend with it6 udjuucts, subject of a verb understood. Obs. 7, Bule XVL 

w Indirect attribute. Obs. 6, page 1<W. 

« Subject inAuitive clauije. Obs. 2, pa^se 187. Exception 2, Bule XVII. 

7 But, a preposition governinf? the following clause. 

B The clause introduced by that^ is the subject of is understood. Obs. 7, Bule 
XVI. 

» Infinitives used as adjectives in the active, instead of the passive, voice. 

t' A clause used as the object of a preposition. Obs. 3, page 112. 

c Adverbial modification of easier ;—& prepositional phrase, by being understood. 

d Doable object 

e Adverbial modification of mor^ itself modified by so much. ExoeptioA l. 
Bale I. 

t Adverbial modification of more; deal governed by by understood, 

K Clause ns^d as the object of in, Obt. 8, page 112. 

h An adjeciive attribnte clause. 

I EzplaoAtory clause ; adjunct of it. 
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Talmud) and the Alcoran, than tJiat this universal frame is 
toithout a mindK — Bacon, 

Nevertheless there being others, besides the first supposed 
author, men not unread nor unlearned in antiquity, who admit 
that for approved story, which the former explode for fiction ; 
and seeing that ofttinics relations heretofore accounted fabu- 
lous, have been after found to contain in them many footsteps 
and reliqnes of something true, as what we read in poets of 
the flood, and giants little believed, till undoubted witnesses 
taught us, that all was not feigned* ; I have therefore^ deter- 
mined to bestow the telling over even^ of these repeated tales ; 
be it for nothing else but in favour of our English poets and 
^hetorician^ who by uieir aft will know how to use them judi- 
ciously. — Milton. 

That a nation should be so valorous and courageous to win 
their liberty in the field, and when they have won it, should be 
so heartless and unwise in their counsels, as not to know how 
to use it, value it, what to do with it, or with themselves ; but 
after ten or twelve years' prosperous war and contestation witii 
tyranny, basely and besottedly to run their necks again into 
the yoke which they have broken, and prostrate all the fruits 
of their victory for nought at the feet of the vanquished, be- 
sides our loss of glory and such an example as kings or tyrants 
never yet had the like to boast of, will be an ignominy, if it 
befall us, that never yet befell any nation possesised of their 
liberty. — Id, 

II. POKTRT. 

See the sole bliss Heaven could on all bestow, 

Which who but feels, can taste, but thinks can know ; 

Yet, poor with fortune, and with learning blind, 

The bad must miss, the good, untaught, will find. — Pope* 

Shame to mankind 1 Philander had his foes ; 
He felt the truths I sing, and I, in him ; 
But he, nor Ifeel^ more. — Young. 

k Object clause, believs being nnderstuod. Without a mind is an adjective attri' 
bute referring to frame. 

1 The part of this sentence ending 'vrithfeifffied consists of two Tery complex inde- 
pendent phrases, connected by and^ one abtolute^ introduced by then^ and the other 
participial, introduced by seeing. The other part of the sentence which comes first 
In analysis, may be resolved into, 1, A. a, b, c, d, 2, e, f, B, 8; and the independent 
phrases in continuation, into, g, C, b, D, i, k, £, 4, omitting the rery simple phrases. 

in The word eoen^ as very frequentlv used, seems to perform the oflSoe or no part 
of speech, but to be emploved merely to f^we.emvhaHs to the particular wora or 
phrase which it precedes. Here it simply makes the phrase qf tkeae reputed tdUn 
emphatic. It has been designatinl by one author a " wordof evj^Aony,*" hut with 
BO apparent propriety since euph/my and empIioHB seem not to be neoeuarily idea* 
tieal. It might perhaps be called a teord <^ entphoHe, 

• Obt. «, EHleTIIL 
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So teads lie nature, whom the lamp of truth 
Xlluiiiinates : — thj lamp, mysterious Word I 
Which whoso sees, no longer wanders lost, 
With intellect bemazM in endless doubt, 
But runs the road^ of wisdom. — Cowper, 

Yet O the thought, that thou art safe^^ and he I 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. — Id» 

The bless* d tchday^ is as completely so, 

As who began a® thousand years agc^, — Pope* 

Full many a gemM of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear ; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. — €hay. 

Then kneeling down to heaven's eternal, King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays*> ; 

Hope * springs exulting on triumphant wing,' 

That thus they all shall meet in future days. — Burnt. 

He can't flatter, he ! 
An honest mind and plain ; he must speak truth ; 
-4w> they will hear it, so ; if not, he's plain. — Shak. 

Whai^ / canst thou not forbear me half an hour^ ? 
. Then get thee gone^^ and dig my grave thyself. — Id. 

If still she loves thee, hoard that gem ; 
'Tis worths thy vanish'd diadem. — Byron. 

He calls for Famine, and the meagre fiend 
Blows mildew /roTW between his shriveVd lipsP^ 
And taints the golden ear. — Cowper. 

Here he had need 
All circumspection ; and we now, no less, 
Choice in our suffrage ; for on whom we send^, 
The weight of all, and our last hope relies. — Milton; 

b 0*09., Note II., Eula XX 

c Adjective clause modifyins IhouffM. 

d bUsted-to-day^ is used here aa a noun, eqaivalent to, Th6 man who U hUastd 
io-day, 

e Obs. 12, Rule I. 

f A thousand years ago is an independent phrase (absolute) ; €tffo being nsed for 
agone, gone, or past. 

g Obs. 8, Note 11., Rule IV. 

h Exception 1, Rale XI. 

1 Obs. lA, Rnle I. 

k Obs. 15, Rule V. 

J Obs 4 Rule XXII. 

« Indirect attribute. Oba. tt, pace 102. 

■ Obs. fi, Rule XXIL ^ . 

• ^^ 8' p^ "2. ^^^ p.g.,^^, ,y Google 
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Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave, 

Is but th^ iDoro a fool, the more a knave. — Pop9. 

O God ! methinkn^ it were a happy life 

To be no better than a homely swain ; 

To sit upon a hill, as I do now, 

To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 

Thereby to see the minutes how they run. — Shah, 

Poor guiltless 1 1 and can I choose hut smiled, 
When every coxcomb knows me by my style. — Pope. 

M^ miserable ! which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair ? — Milton, 

Ay, but to die\ and we go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold abstraction, and to rot ; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; 

'tis too horrible. — Skak, 

My soul, turn from them — turn we^ to survey 

Where roughest climes a nobler race display. — Goldsmith 

Cursed he I^ that did so ! All the charms 

Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, lighV on you? — Shak. 

Then thus my guide, in accent higher raised 
Than I before had heard him : ^Capaneus! 
Thou art more punish'd, in that this thy pride 
Lives yet unquench^d^ ; no torment, save thy rage, 
Were* to thy fury pain proportion'd full.' — Cary^s Dante, 

Yet a few daysV^ and thee, 
The allbeholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course ; nor yet, in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. — Bryant, 

Nor then the solemn nightingale ceas'd warhling^^ — Milton, 

>- ' . 

p Exception 1, Rulo I. 

q Impereonal verb. Gontnieted from U thinks tn4^ a Latin Idiom. Obs., paga 98. 

r Smtle^ an influttive governed by preposition hut. 

• Exception to Rule XXV. Bee Obo. 8, Rule XVIIL 

t Inanftive absolute. Obs. a Rule XXIII. 

« Imperative, first person. See Obs., page 7§. 

V Imperative, third person, plural. 

w 01)9. 8, pnge 112. 

' Subjunctive mood used for the potential. 

7 Independent ptiraso, days being absolute with being otpoiHnff nndaratood. 

s ▲ttribute. See Obs. 2, tlule XIV. 
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CHAPTER v.— EXAMINATION. 
QUESTIONS ON SYNTAX. 

LBSflON I. — DETIZfmOMS. 

Of what does syntax treat? 

What is the rdaHon of words f— the agrumeni of words t— the ^^DvemNMn^ o< 
words t— the arroMgetMnl of words f 

UiaSON IL— THX BUUEB. 

How many special rales of syntax are there? 

Of what do the first eighteen roles of syntax treat? 

Of what do the last eigot rales principally treat? 

Where is the arrangwimt of words treated of? 

To what do articles relate ? 

What case is emjiloyed as the snbject of a verb ? 

HVhat agreement is required between words in apposition? 

To what do adjectives relate ? 

How does a pronoon agree with its antecedent? 

How does a pronoun agree with a collective noun? 

How does a pronoun agree with joint antecedents ? 

How does a pronoun agree with disjunct antecedents ? 

UfiBBON m.— THE BULES. 

How does a verb agree with its subject or nominative? 

How does a verb agree with a collective noun ? 

How does a verb agree with joint nominatives ? 

How does a verb agree with disjunct nominatives? 

What agreement is required, when verba are oonneotedt 

How are participles employed ? 

To what ao adverbs relate ? 

What is the use of conjunctions? 

What is the use of prepositions ? 

To what do inteijections relate ? 

LESSON IV.— THE BUUS. 

By what is the possessive case governed ? 

what case do active-transitive verbs govern ? 

What case is put after other verbs ? * 

What ease do prepositions govern ? 

What governs the infinitive mood ? 

What verbs take the infinitive after them inthout the prepoaiUcm to f 

When is a noun or pronoun put absolute ? 

Whfia should the subjunctive mood be employed ? 

LESSON V.T-THB BULES. 

What are the several titles, or subjects, of the twenty-six rales ? 

What says Rule 1st?— Rule 2d?— Bule Sd?- Rule 4th?— Rule 5th?— Rule 
6th?— Rule 7th?— Rule 8th?— Rule 9th?— Rule 10th?— Rule 11th?— Rule 
12th?— Rule 18th?— Rule Uth ?— Rule 16th ?— Rule 16th?— Rule 17th?— 
Bale 18th?— Rule 19th?— Rule 20th?— Rule 21st?— Rule 22d?— Rule 26d? 
—Role 2ith?— Rule 25th ?— Rule 26th ? 

LESSON VL— ^EXCXFnONS. 

What are the general contents of chapters second and third of this code of 
syntax? 

What are the nature and purpose of the notes to the rales ? 

What is said of the correction of fiilse svntax. 

How many and what exceptions are there to Rule 1st ?— to Rule 2d ?--to 
Bole 6d?— to Rule 4th?— to Rule 5th? -to Rule 6th?— to Rule 7th?— ta 
Bole Sth?— to Rule 9th?— to Rule 10th?— to Rule 11th?— to Rule 12th t^*. 
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to Rule 18th I— to Role Utht— to Rule 15tli?— to Rule 16th 1— to Rub 

irthf— to Rale 18th. 

[Now explain tnd correct orally all the fiUse syntax placed nnder the Bales and 
Kotes; learning for each lesson about thirty examples, and reciting tbem without ra^ 
curreaoe to the Key during the exercise.] 

LISBON Vn.— OBSEBVATIONB. 

What !b observed of the placing of Artioles ?— Nominatives f— Words in Ap- 
position f — Adjectives I — Pronouns ! — Verbs f—Particii)les i — Adverbs I— 
Conjunctions ?— Prepositions ? — Interjections ?— Possess! ves ? — Objectives f 
— Same Cases f— Infinitives t 

Under how many and what circumstances are nouns put absolute? 
[Now read all the other observations, so as to be able to refer to them if nebesaury ; 

and then parse and analyse the examples commencing at psge 229.] 



CHAPTEB VT.— FOE WEITING. 

EXERCISES m SYNTAX, 

%Sr rWhen the pupil has been snfflciently exercised in syntoe^iooZ jtxzr^ing, uid 
has corrected orally^ according to the formnles given, all the examples of fUse syntax 
designed for oral exercises; he should wrUe ont the following exercisea, correcting 
them according to the principles of syntax given in the roles and notes.] 

EXERCISE I.— ARTICLES. 

Christianity claims an heavenly origin. 
An useless excellence is a contradiction in terms. 
It would have an happy influence on genius. 
Part not with a old friend for an new acquaintance. 
Justice eyes not the parties, but cause. 
I found in him a friend, and not mere promiser. 
These fathers lived in the fourth and following century. 
The rich and poor are seldom intimate. 
The Bible contains the Old and the New Testaments, 
An elegant and florid style are very different. 
The humility is a deep which no man can fathom. 
The true cheerfulness is the privilege of the innocenoew 
A devotion is a refuge from a human friflty. 
The duplicity and the friendship are not congenial. 
The familiarity with the vicious fosters a vice. 
A forced happiness is a solecism in the terms. 
The favourites are generally the objects of Lho envy. 
An equivocation is a mean and a sneaking vice. 
He sent an other and rather a more modest letter. 
The flatterers are put to a flight by an adversity, 
An obstinacy is unfavourable to the discovery oi the tmtk 
The conic sections are a part of the geometry. 
What is the proper meaning of a Landgrave? 
Sensuality is one kind of pleasure, such an one as it ia. 
What sovereign assumes the title of an Autocrat ii 

o 
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Believe me, the man is less a fool than a knave. 
He is a much deeper deceiver than a sufierer. 
Laziness is a greater thief than pickpocket. 
Heroes who then flourished, have passed away. 
Time which is to come, may not come to us. 

EXERCISE II.— NOUNS. 

A friend should bear a friends infirmities'. 

Deviations' from rectitude are approaches to sin. 

Crafty person's often entrap themselves. 

Mens mind's se^m to be somewhat variously constituted 

The great doctors, adept's in science, often disagree. 

The two men were ready to cut each others' throats. 

We went at the rate of five mile an hour. 

His income is a thousand pound a year. 

Five bushel of wheat are worth forty shilling. 

Reading is one mean's of acquiring knowledge. 

The well is at least ten fathom deep. 

I shall be a hundred mile off by that time. 

Wisdom and Folly's votaries travel different roads. 

The true philanthropist is all mankind's friend. 

He desires the whole human race's happiness. 

The idler and the spendthrift's faults are similar. 

A good mans words inflict no injury. 

Be not generous at other peoples expense. 

True hope is swift, and flies with swallows wings. 

Lifes current holds its course, and never returns. 

Many assume Virtues livery, who shun her service. 

I left the parcel at Richardson's, the bookseller's. 

The books are for sale at Samuel Wood's & Sons'. 

Where shall we find friendship like David's and Jonathan's 1 

Acquiesce for peace's and harmony's sake. 

The moons disk often appears larger than the sun. 

Consult Sheridan, Johnson, and Walker's Dictionary. 

Such was my uncle's agent's wife's economy. 

A frugal plenty marks the wise mans board. 

This mob, for honesty sake, broke open all the prisons. 

Our sacks shall be a mean's to sack the city. 

Such was the economy of the wife of the agent of my undot 

These emmet's, how little they are in our eyes ! 

C3iildrens minds may be easily overloaded. 

EXERCISE III.— ADJECTIVES. 

A palmistry at which this vermin are very dexterous. 
These kind of knaves I know. — Shakspeare. 
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Vanity has more subjects than any of the passions. 

The vain are delighted with fashionable and new dresses. 

So highly did they esteem this goods. 

Washington has been honoured more, than any AmexicaiL 

Which is the loftier of the Asiatic mountains ? 

This ashes they were very careful to preserve. 

Is not she the younger of the three sisters 1 

Could not some less nobler plunder satisfy thee ? 

I can assign a more satis&ctory and stronger reason. 

Peter was older than any of the twelve apostles. 

Peace of mind is easier lost than gained. 

Of this victuals he was always very fond. 

Man has more wants than any animal. 

Of all other practical rules this is the most complex. 

Is not the French more fashionable than any language) 

Vice never leads to old honoured age. 

Cloths of a more inferior quality are more salable. 

This is found in no book published previous to mine« 

He turned away with the most utmost contempt. 

Time glides swift and imperceptible away. 

Of their more ulterior measures I know nothing. 

My three last letters were never answered. 

Fortune may frown on the most superior genius. 

It becomes a gentleman to speak correct. 

The most loftiest mountain is Mont Blanc. 

If a man acts foolish, is he to be esteemed wise? 

Drop your acquaintance with them bad boys. 

They sat silently and motionless tn hour and a hal£ 

Quiet minds, like smooth water, reflect clear. 

True faith, true policy, united ran ; 

This was but love of God, and that of man. 

EXERCISE IV.— PRONOUNS. 

Him that presumes much, has much to fear. 

They best can bear reproof, whom merit praise. 

A few pupils, older than me, excited my emulation. 

Every man will find themselves in the state of AdaoL 

None are more rich than them who are content. 

Scotland and thee did in each other live. 

These trifles they do not deserve our attention. 

Truth is ever to be preferred for it's own sake. 

Thou art afraid— else, what ails you 1 

It is not Lemuel, but God, whom you have ofiendttd* 

All things which have life, aspire to God. 

So great was the multitude who followed him^GoOQle 
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He which would advance, should not look backwards. 

It was Sir Billy — who is an other name for a fop. 

I take up the arguments in the order they stand. 

There is nothing, withrespect to me, and such as me. 

He that is bribed, the people will abhor. 

The day when the accident happened, is not recorded. 

We know not who to trust ; them who seem fair, are &l9e» 

The reason I told it was this : thee was in danger. 

I did not know the precise time when it occurred. 

Here he answers the question, who asks it. 

Who who beheld the outrage, could remain inactive I 

This was the prison where we were confined. 

I oould not believe but what it was a reality. 

It was the boys, and not the dog, which brDke the bastiu 

An unprincipled junto is not nice about thbir means. 

The people forced its way, and demanded its rights. 

Avoid lightness and frivolity : it is allied to folly. 

Either wealth or power may ruin their possessor. 

It was Joseph, him whom Pharaoh promoted. 

Origen's mother hid his clothes, to prevent him going. 

Him that withholdeth corn, the people shall curse him. 

He that withholdeth corn the people shall curse. 

I have always thought ye honest till now. 

Me being uut a boy, they took no notice of me. 

They that receive me, I will richly reward. 

Had it been them, they would have stopped. 

Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye. 

It was not me, that gave you .that answer. 

Between you and I, he is a greater thief than authoR 

Any dunce can copy what you or me shall write. 

You seem to forget who you are talking to. 

Thee bein^ « stranger, the child was afraid. 

This was the most remarkable event which occurred. 

Happy are them whose pleasure is their duty. 

EXERCISE v.— VERBS. 

Where was you standing during the transaction 1 

Was you there when the pistol was fired ? 

Thou sees how little difference there are. 

If he have failed, it was not through my neglect. 

Patience and diligence, like fiiith, removes mountains. 

There was many reasons for not disturbing my repose. 

The train of brass artillery and other ordnance, are immense 

Art thou the man that camest from Ju ]ah 1 

What eye those long, long labyrinths dare exj^JoretQ^Qgl^ 
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• 
Magnus ani his friends was barbarously treated. 
The propriety of these restrictions, are unquestionable. 
And I am one that believe the doctrine. 
Thou wast he that leddest out and broughtest in IsraeL 
Boauty without virtue generally prove a snare. 
If thou means to advance, eye those before thee. 
A qualification for high offices, come not of indolence. 
The desires of right reason is bounded by competency. 
Useless studies is nothing but a busy idleness. 
Is virtue, then, and piety the same 1 
Bo awful an admonition was these miraculous words. 
If the great body of the people thinks otherwise. 
A committee are a body that have only a delegated power^ 
In peace of mind consists our strength and happiness. 
There is no slander, where love and unity is maintained. 
His character, as well as his doctrines, were assailed. 
Proof^ and not assertion, are what are required. 
Right reason and truth is always in unison. 
No pains nor cost were spared to make it grand. 
Ignorance stupifies, and is the source of many crimes. 

■ Then wanders forth the sons 

Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. 
What you must chiefly rely on, is the attested facts. 
No axe or hammer have ever awakened an echo hert. 
Did not she send, and gave you this information ? 
Their honours are departing and come to an end. 
Neither wit, nor taste, nor learning, appear in it. 
Caligula sat himself up for a deity. 
A tortoise requested the eagle to learn him to fly. 
*0, that it was always spring!' said little Robert. 
I at first intended to have arranged it in a new form. 
The gaoler supposed that the prisoners had been flel 
Peter saw a vessel, as it had been a great sheet. 
Peace and esteem is all that age can hope. 

Alas ! no wife or mother's care 

For him the milk or com prepare. 
] Thou bark that sails with man ! 

Haste, haste to cleave the seas. 

EXERCISE Vn.— PARTICIPLES. 

What dost thou mean by shaking of thy headi 
A good end warrants not using bad means. 
Be cautious in forming of connexions. 
The worshiping the two calves was still kept upw 
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In reading of his lecture, he was much embarrassed. 

This devoting ourselves to God, must be habitual. 

Their estimating the prize too highly, was evident. 

He declared the project to be no less than a tempting Godc 

Every deviation from virtue is approachmg to vice. 

It is extremely foolish boasting of immoral achievements. 

It was the refusing all communion with paganism. 

Our deepest knowledge is knowing ourselves. 

He wilfully neglects the obtaining unspeakable good. 

Ketaliating injuries is multiplying offences. 

These things are certain : there is no denying facts. 

Publicly vindicating error is openly adopting it. 

On his father asking him who it was, he answered, *L' 

Thus shall we escape being defeated and ruined. 

Being unjustly liberal is ostentatious pride. 

Wisdom teaches justly appreciating of all things. 

The procuring these benefits, was a gratuitous act^ 

Doing good, disinterested good, is not our trade. 

Such a renouncing the world is a pernicious delusion. 

Freely indulging the appetite impairs the intellect. 

The Acts mention Paul preaching of Christ at Damascus. 

The Acts mention Paul's preaching Christ at Damascus. 

The Acts mention Paul preaching Christ at Damascus. 

Constantly beholding objects prevents our admiring them* 

We purpose taking that route when we go. 

What was the cause of the young woman fainting ? 

I perceived somebody's creeping through the fence. 

I was aware of them intending to arrest me. 

We saw some mischievous boys' worrying of a cat. 

To pursue fashion, is chasing a bird on the wing. 

Being very positive, is no real proof of a stable mini 

By establishing good laws, our peace is secured. 

Distinctness is important in delivering orations. 

He guarantied the permission we demanded being grantol 

For the easier reading the numbers in the table. 

Recovering the first surprise, however, we entered boldly. 

EXERCISE Vn.— ADVERBS, &c. 
Respect is lost oflen by the means used to obtain it. 
Such were the views of the then ministry. 
Raillery must be very nice to not offend. 
Ye know how that it is an unlawful thing. 
From hence I infer that they were going there. 
Quaint sayings are long remembered often. 
I eannot tell you whether this is the &ct or na ^ t 
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Valleys are more fertile generally than mountains. 

A qualification of usefulness is acquired with study« 

Frequent transgression makes men slaves of sin. 

Let nothing induce you ever to utter a Msehood* 

The idle are, of necessary consequence, ignorant. 

The wind came about so as we could make no way» 

Zealots seldom are distinguished by charity. 

Study is as necessary and even more so than instructioo* 

I never have, and never shall be compensated. 

Humility neither seeks the first place or the last word. 

He has never told me nothing more of the matter. 

These men ranked highly among the nobility. 

Their bodies are so solid and hard, as you need not feai^ 

Of her brother's political life previously to this event. 

Attainments made easily, are not of much value often. 

He has no other merit but that of a compiler. 

Venus appears uncommonly brightly to-night 

Men cannot be forced neither into or out-of true faith. 

To this man we may commit safely our cause. 

One crime cannot be a proper remedy to another. 

Venus is not quite as large as the Earth. 

It is thinking makes what we read our own. 

Quagmires have smooth surfaces commonly. 

He was so much oflended, as he would not speak to oubi 

I have put my words in thy mouth. 

How wilt thou put thy trust on Egypt for chariots f 

EXERaSE Vm.— PROMISCUOUS. 

In his fathers reign, they were connected and joinedr 

What is the Earth and its dimensions ? 

He is a great deal heavier man than I. 

The citizens were never denied the privil^e. 

Thankful to Heaven that thou wert left behind. 

I have met with few who understood men equal to him. 

He was then recently returned from the east victorious; 

He hoped'that money should have been given him. 

Laws may, and frequently are made against drunkenness 

He appeared in an human shape. 

I do not attempt explaining the mysteries of religion.. 
Ere matter, time, or place were known, 
Thou sway'dst these spacious realms alone. 

One of the wisest persons that hath been among then* 

What is it else but to reject all authority ] 

They advocate distinctions unworthy any free stato* 

It would not, wd ought not, be fel*. ^^^^^^^ ^^ Google 
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Them who saw the disaster, were greatly alarioed. 

He knew none fitter to be their judge but himself 

Record the names of every one present. 

We doubt not but we will satisfy the impartial. 

But time and chance happeneth to them all. 

You was in hopes to have succeeded to the inheritanoa. 

To make light of a small &ult, are to commit a greatei; 

Judge not before hearing of the cause. 

Clear articulation is requisite in publicly speaking. 

God is the avenger of all breach of faith and ii^justioe. 

I had a letter began, and nearly half wrote. 

It is better being suspected than being guilty. 

Declare the past and present state of things. 

To insult the afflicted are impious and barbarous. 

Goodness, and not greatness, lead to happiness. 

It is pride who whispers, * What will they think of met 

In judging of others, charity should be exercised. 

Zanies are willing to befool, to please fools. 

Questions are easier proposed than answered rightly. 
He forms his schemes the flood of vice to stem. 
But preaching Jesus is not one of them. — J, Tayhn 

EXERCISE IX.— PROMISCUOUS. 
The property of the rebels were confiscated. 
He was extreme covetous in all his dealings. 
There were no less than thirty islands. 
The plot was the easier detected. 
Of all the books mine has the fewer blots. 
Who does the house belong to 1 
Is this the person whom you say was present 1 
Knowledge is only to be acquired by application. 
Policy often prevails upon force. 
These men were seen enter the house in the night. 
These works are Cicero, the most eloquent of meu'a, 
Thomas has bought a bay large horse. 
Your gold and silver is cankered. 
Now abideth faith, hope, and charity. 
And, him destroyed, all this will follow. 
There is no need for your assistance. 
To whom our fathers would not obey. 
Where can we find such an one as this? 
They sat out early on their journey. 
Philosophers have often mistook the source of happinesii 
The books are as old, and perhaps older, than traditioxu 
This chapter is divided in sections. Cooale 
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I shall treat you as I have them. 

A prophet mightier than him. 

Neither he or his brother is capable of it. 

Richelieu profited of every circumstance. 

What was the cause of the girl screaming? 

Let him and J have half of them. 

I wrote to, and cautioned the captain against IL 

Nothing is more lovelier than virtue. 

He that is diligent, you should commend. 

They ride faster than us. 

Which of them grammars do you like best ? 

Neither of these are the meaning mtended. 

Did you understand who I was speaking of? 

Whosoever of you will be chiefest, shall be servant of alL 

Bemember what thou wert, and be humble. 
Was I deceived ? or did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night 1 — MtlUm. 

EXERCISE X.— PROMISCUOUS. 

Changed to a worser shape thou canst not be. 

For him through hostile camps I bend my way. 
For him thus prostrate at thy feet I lay. — Pope. 
Thus oft by mariners are shown 
Earl Godwin's castles overflown. — Swift 

No civil broils have, since his death, arose. 

Nor thou, that flings me floundering from thy back. 

Who should I see but the doctor ! 

That which once was thee. 

To wish him wrestle with aflection. 

So much she fears for William's life, 

That Mary's fate she dare not mourn. — Prior, 

Phalaris, who was so much older than her. 

They would have given him such satisfaction in other parti- 
culars, as a full and happy peace must have ensued. 

The woman which we saw, is very amiable. 

The three first classes have read. 

An union in that which is permanent. 

Among every class of people self-interest prevails. 

Such conduct is a disgrace of their profession. 

His education has been neglected much. 

There is no other bridge but the one we saw. 

He went and laid down to sleep. 

Whom do men say that I am % 

Take to you handfuls of ashes of the furnace, and let Moae* 
sprinkle it towards the heaven in the sight of Pharaoh. 
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In eulogizing of the dead, he slandered the living. 

If a dog both give the first turn and the last, he shall win. 

Neither the virtuous or the vicious are exempt from trial*. 

He spoke as if he was in a passion. 

Let him take heed lest he fails. 

We have all swerved out-of the path of duty. 

I cannot agree with him neither. 

He both wrote sermons and plays. 

If a man say, * I love God,' and hateth his brother, he is a liaB 

He has long ago forsaken that party. 

It was proved to be her that opened the letter. 

Is not this the same man whom we met before 1 

I forego my claim for peace's sake. 

For thou art a girl as much brighter than her, 
As she was a poet sublimer than me. — Priori 

EXERaSE XL— PROMISCUOUS. 

There remains two points to be settled. 

I could not avoid frequently using it. 

The Athenians were naturally obliging and agreeable; they 
were cheerful among each other, ,^d humane to their infe- 
riors. — Goldsmith, 

I hope it is not me thou art displeased with. 

I never before saw such large trees. 

My paper is Ulysses his bow, in which every man of wit and 
learning may try his strength. — Addison, 
Twas thee, whom once Stagyra's grove , 
Oft with her sage dlur'd to rove. — Seott of AmweJL 

I could not observe by what gradations other men proceeded 
in their acquainting themselves with truth. — Locke. 

I will show you the way how it is done. 

Imprinting, if it signify any thing, is nothing else but the mak- 
ing certain trutfc to be perceived. — Locke, 

This arose from the young man associating with bad people. 

Him that never thinks, never can be wise. 

It was John's the Baptist head that was cut off. 

The Jews are Abraham's, Isaac's, and Jacob's posterity. 

Two architects were once candidates for the building a certain 
temple at Athens. 

This treatise is extreme elaborate. 

Them descending, the ladder fell. 

The scaling ladder of sugared words are set against them. 

One or both was there. 

Whatsortof an animal is that? ^ , 
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These things should be never separated. 
His excuse was admitted of by his master. 
It it not me that he is engaged with. 
1 intended to have rewarded him according to his m^ts. 
ey would become sooner proficients in Latin, 
iere is many different opinions concerning it. 
here are many in town richer than her. 
Let you and I be as little at variance as possible. 
A coattnan, by waking of one of these gentlemen, saved him 

from ten years imprisonment 
If a man's temper was at his own disposal, he would not choose 
to be of either of these parties. 

The birds their notes renew, and bleatitig herds 
Attest their joy, that hill and valley rings. — MiUon. 

EXERaSE XIL— PROMISCUOUS. 

But we of the nations beg leave lo differ with them. 
This is so easy and trivial, as it is a shame to mention it 
You was once quite blind; you neither saw your diseafleoff 
your remedy. 

Fluttering his pennons vam, pkimb down he drops 

Ten thousand fiithom deep. — Milton, 
The properties of the mirror depends on reflected light 
Was you present at the last meeting 1 
ISence has arisen much stiffness and affectation. 
The nation are powerful both by sea and land. 
Those set of books was a valuable present 
The box contained forty piece of muslin. 
She is mudi the taller of the three. 
They are both remarkable tall men. 
A mans manners may be pleasing, whose morals are bad. 
True politeness has it's fieat in the heart 
He presented him a humble petition. 
I do not intend to turn a critic on this occasion. 
At first sight \fre took it to be they. 
The certificate was wrote on parchment 
I have oftoi swam across the river. 
i han^ written £>ur long letters yesterday. 
I expected to have seen you last week, but I was disappointed. 
We are besat by dangers on all sides. 
My &ther and nim were very intimate. 
Unless he acts prudently, iie will &ot succeed. 
It was no sooner said but done. 
Let neither partiality or prejudice Uppeat^ ^ , 
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The obligation was ceased long before. 

How exquisitely is this all performed in Greek ! 

Who, when they came to Mount Epbraim, to the house of 

Micah, they lodged there. 
I prevailed with your father to consent. 
Always act as justice and honour requires. 
Them that transgress the rules, will be punished. 
With him is wisdom and strength. 
My conductor answered, that it was him. 

Be thou, O lovely isle ! forever true 

To him who more than faithful was to you. — Southwick, 

The joys of love, are they not doubly thine, 

Ye poor! whose health, whose spirits ne'er decline ? — H 

EXERaSE XIII.— PROMISCUOUS. 

Having once suffered the disgrace, it is felt no longer. 

The meanness or the sin will scarce be dissuasives. 

Both temper and distemper consists of contraries. 

Which is the cause, the writer or the reader's vanity ? 

The commission of a generalissimo was also given him. 

The queen's kindred is styled gentlefolks. 

They agree as to the feet, but differ in assigning of reasons. 

Their love, and their hatred, and their envy, is now perished. 

The inquiry is worthy the attention of every scholar. 

Young twigs are easier bent than boughs. 

It is not improbable but there are more attractive powers. 

By this means an universal ferment was excited. 

Who were utterly unable to pronounce some letters, and othera 

very indistinctly. — Sheridan. 
All vessels on board of which any person has been sick or 

died, perform quarantine. 
Serverus forbid his subjects to change their religion for that 

of the Christian or Jewish. — Joneses Ch. HiiL 
Magnus, with four thousand of his supposed accomplices, were 

put to death without a trial. — Id. 
Art not thou that Egyptian which before these days madest an 

uproar, and leddest out into the wilderness four thousand 

men that were murderers ? — Acts^ xxiii, 38. 
Attempting to deceive children into instruction of this kind, 

is only deceiving ourselves. — Goldsmith. 
There came a woman, having an alabaster box of ointment 

of spikenard, very precious ; and she brake the box and 

poured it on his head. — Mark, xiv, 3. 
My essays, of all my other works, are the most currwt 
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We would suggest the importance of every member, individiv 
ally, using his influence. 

Thy sumptuous buildings, and thy wife's attire, 
Hath cost a mass of public treasure. — Shakspeare. 

EXERaSE XIV.— PROMISCUOUS. 

TOiis people who knoweth not the law, are cursed. 
The people shall be forgiven their iniquity. — Bible, 
Having been denied the fiivours which they were promised. 
Hold, Rosaline, this favour thou shalt wear ; 
Hold, take you this, my sweet, and give me thine. 
Rely not on any man's fidelity, who is unfaithful to God. 
The rules are full as concise, and more clear than before. 
For they knew all that his father was a Greek.— -4c&. 
Thrice was Caesar offered the crown. 
For a mine undiscovered, neither the owner of the ground, or 

any body else, are ever the richer. 
Death may be sudden to him, though it comes by never so 

slow degrees. 
A brute or a man are an other thing when they are alive, from 

what they are when dead. — Hale. 
I have known the having confessed inability, become the occa- 
sion of confirmed impotence. — Taylor, 
I am exceeding joyful in all our tribulation. — 2 Cor., vii, 4. 
If so much power, wisdom, goodness, and magnificence, is dis- 
played in the material creation, which is the least consider- 
able part of the universe ; how great, how wise, how good 
must he be, who made and governs the whole ! 
A good poet no sooner communicates his works, but it is im- 
agined he is a vain young creature, given up to the ambi- 
tion of fame. — Pope, 
This was a tax upon himself for the not executing the laws, 
O my people, that dwellest in Zion ! be not afraid. — Bible. 
As rushing out-of doors, to be resolved. 
If Brutus so unkindly knock'd or no. — Shakspeare, 
His wrath, which one day will destroy ye both. — Milton* 
I know thee not — ^nor ever saw, till now. 
Sight more detestable than him and thee. — Id, 
The season when to come, and when to go. 
To sing, or cease to sing, we never know.— JP<)p«. 
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PART IV. 
PROSODY. 

Prosody treats of punctuation, utterance, figures, and 
yersification. 



CHAPTER I.— PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is the art of dividing composition, by 
points, or stops, for the purpose of showing more clearly 
the sense and relation of the words, and of noting the 
different pauses and inflections required in reading. 

The following are the principal points, or marks ; the 
Comma [,], the Semicolon [;], the Colon [:], the 
Period [. J, the Dash [ — ], the Eroteme, or Note of In- 
terrogation [? ], the Ecphoneme, or Note of Exclamation 
[1], and the Carves, or Marks of Parenthesis [()]. 

Obs. — ^The pauses that are made in the natural flow of speech, have, in 
Teidity, no denmte and invariable proportions. Children are often told to 
pause at a comma while they mi^ht count one; at a semicolon, <m«, two; at 
a colon, oiM, two^ three ; at a period, (me^ tvoo^ three, four. This may be of 
some use, as teaching them to observe their stops that they may catch the 
sense; but the standard itself is variable, and so are the times which good 
sense skives to the points. As a final stop, the period is immeasurable. The 
followmg general direction is as good as any that can be given. 

The Comma denotes the shortest pause; the Semi- 
colon, a pause double that of the comma ; the Colon, a 
pause double that of the semicolon ; and the Period, or 
JFull Stop, a pause double that of the colon. The 
pauses required by the other marks, vary according to 
the structure of the sentence, and their place in it. They 
may be equal to any of the foregoing. 

SECTION I. — OP THE COMMA. 

The Comma is used to separate those parts of a sen- 
tence, which are so nearly connected in sense, as to be 
only one degree removed &om that close connexion 
which admits no point 
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Bulb I. — Simple Sentences. 

A simple sentence does not, in general, admit the comma $ 
as, •• The weakest reasoners are the most positive." — W, Allen. 

Exception, — When the nominative in a long simple sentence 
is accompanied by inseparable adjuncts, a comma should be 
placed before the verb ; as, '' Hie assemblage of these vast 
bodies, is divided into different systems." 

BuLE II. — iSiMPLE Members. 

The simple members of a compound sentence, whether suc- 
cessive or involved, elliptical or complete, are generally di- 
vided by the comma ; as, 

1. " He speaks eloquently, and he acts wisely." 

2. " The man, when he saw this, departed.'' 

3. " It may, and it often does happen." 

4. " That life is long, which answers life's great end." 

5. " As thy days, so shall thy strength be." 
Exception 1. — When a relative immediately follows its an* 

tecedent, and is taken in a restrictive sense, the comma should 
not be introduced before it ; as, " The things v>hich are seeuy 
are temporal ; but the things which are not seen, are eternal.'* 
—2 Cor., iv, 18. 

Exception 2. — When the simple members are short, and 
closely connected by a conjunction or a conjunctive adverb, the 
comma is generally omitted; as, " Infamy is worse than death," 
■ — " Let him tell me whether the number of the stars be even 
or odd." 

EULE IIL^-MORE THAN TwO WoRDS. 

When more than two words or terms are connected in die 
same construction, by conjunctions expressed or understood, 
the comma should be inserted after every one of them but the 
last ; and if they are nominatives before a verb, the comma 
should follow the last also : as, 

1. " Who, to the enraptur'd heart, and ear, and eye. 

Teach beauty, virtue, truth, and love, and melody.** 

2. "Ahl whatavirih ****** 

All that art, fortune, enterprise, can bring. 

If envy, scorn, remorse, or pride, the bosom wring P* 

3. " Women are soft, mild, pitiful, and flexible ; 

Thou, stem, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorseless." 

4. " She plans, provides, expatiates, triumphs there." 

0b8. — ^Two or more words are in the same carUtruction, when tbey lutve a 
tommon dependenee on some other term, and are parsed alike, j 

o 
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Bulb IV. — Only Two Words. 

When only two words or terms are connected by a coi> 
junction, they should not be separated by the comma ; as, 
♦'Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul." — Goldsmith, 

Exception 1. — When the two words connected have several 
adjuncts, or when one of them has an adjunct that relates not 
to both, the comma is inserted ; "as, " Honesty in his dealings, 
and attention to his business, procured him both esteem and, 
wealth." — " Who is applied to persons, or things personified.'^' 
— Bullions, 

Exception 2. — ^When the two words connected are emphat* 
ically distinguished, the comma is inserted ; as, 

" Liberal, not lavish, is kind Nature's hand." — Beattie, 
"Tis certain he could write, and cipher too." — Goldsmith, 

Exception 3. — When there is merely an alternative of words, 
the comma is inserted; as, "We saw a large opening, or inlet.'* 

Exception 4. — When the conjunction is imderstood, tho 
comma is inserted ; as, 

" She thought the isle that gave her birth. 
The sweetest, wildest land on earth."— J3b^^. 

Rule V. — ^Words is Pairs. 

When successive words are joined in pairs by conjunctions, 
they should be separated in pairs by the comma ; as, " Interest 
and ambition, honour and shame, friendship and enmity, grat- 
itude and revenge, are the prime movers in public transao* 
tions."— TT. ^/feni 

Rule VI. — ^Words put Absolute. 

Nouns or pronouns put absolute, should, with their adjuncts, 
be set off by the comma ; as, " The prince, his father being 
dead, succeeded." — ^^This done, we parted." — ^^Zaccheics, make 
haste and come down." — ^'His prcetorship in Sicily, what did 
it produce?" — Cicero, 

Rule VII. — Words in Apposition. 

Words put in apposition, (especially if they have adjuncts,) 
are generally set off by the comma; as, "He that now calls 
• upon thee, is Theodore, the hermit of Teneriffe,'''* — Johnson. 

Exception 1. — When several words, in their common order, 
are used as one compound name, the comma is not inserted ; 
as, " Samuel Johnson," — " Publius Gavius Cosanus." 

Exception 2. — When a common and a proper name are 
closely united, the comma is not inserted; as, "The brook 
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Kidron," — "The river Don," — "The empress Catharine,"-— 
"Paul the apostle." 

Exception 3. — When a pronoun is added to another word 
merely for emphasis and distinction, the comma is not inserted; 
as, " Ye men of Athens,** — " I myself," — " Thou flaming min- 
ister," — " You princes." 

Exception 4. — When a name acquired by some action or re- 
lation, is put in apposition with a preceding noun or pronoun, 
the comma is not inserted: as, " I made the ground my 5ec?/" 
— "To make him king ;''' — " Whom they revered as Qodf'*^- 
" With modesty thy guided — Pope. 

RuLB VIII. — Adjectives. 

Adjectives, when something depends on them, or when they 
have the import of a dependent clause, should, with their ad- 
juncts, be set off by the comma ; as, 
1. " Among the roots 

Of hazel, pendent o'er the plaintive stream, 

They frame the first foundation of their domes." — Thorn. 
2. " Up springs the lark, 

Shrill- voiced and loud, the messenger of morn." — Id, 

Exception, — When an adjective immediately follows its 
noun, and is taken in a restrictive sense, the comma should 
not be used before it ; as, 

" On the coast averse from entrance,^^ — Milton, 

Rule IX. — Finite Vekbs. 

Whwe a finite verb is understood, a comma is generally 
required : as, " From law arises security ; from security, 
curiosity ; from curiosity, knowledge." — Murray, 

Rule X. — iNFiNmvES. 

The infinitive mood, when it follows a verb from which it 
must be separated, or when it depends on something remote 
or understood, is generally, with its adjuncts, set off by the 
comma; as, "His delight was, to assist the distressed,^^ — "2b 
conclude, I was reduced to beggary." 
" The Governor of all — has interposed. 
Not seldom, his avenging arm, to smite 
The injurious trampler upon nature's law."^ — Cowper, 

Rule XI. — Participles. 

Participles, when something depends on them, when they 
liave the import of a dependent clause, or when they relate to 
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something understood, should, with their adjuncts, be set ofiT 
by the comma ; as, 

1. "Young Edwin, lighted by the evening star, ' 

Ling'' ring and lisfning, wander'd down the vale.'^ — Beattie* 

2. " United^ we stand ; divided^ we fall." 

3. ''''Properly speaking, there is no such thing as chance." 
JSxcepiion. — When a participle immediately follows its nounj 

and is taken in a restrictive sense, the comma should not be 
used before it ; as, ^ 

*' A man renowned for repartee. 
Will seldom scruple to make free 
With friendship's finest feeling." — Cowper. 

Rule XII. — ^Adverbs. 

Adverbs, when they break the connexion of a simple sen* 
tence, or when they have not a close dependence on some par- 
ticular word in the context, should be set off by the comma ; 
as, " We must not, however, confound this gentleness with the 
artificial courtesy of the world." — ''^Besides, the mind must be 
employed." — Gilpin, '^Most unquestionably, no fraud wa* 
equal to all this," — Lyttelton, 

Rule XIII. — Conjunctions. 

Conjunctions, when they are separated from the principal 
clause that depends on them, or when they introduce an exam- 
ple, are generally set off by the comma ; as, ^'But, by a timely 
oall upon Religion, the force of Habit was eluded." — Johnson^ 

Rule XIV. — Prepositions. 

Prepositions and their objects, when they break the con- 
nexion of a simple sentence, or when they do not closely fol- 
low the words on which they depend, are generally set off by 
the comma ; as, " Fashion is, for the most part, nothing but the 
ostentation of riches." — "j5y reading, yre add tie experience of 
others to our own." 

Rule XV. — ^Interjections. 

Interjections are sometimes set off by the comma ; as, "For, 
lo, I will call all the &milie3 of the kingdoms of the north."-^ 
Jeremiah, i, 15. 

Rule XVI. — Words Repeated. 

A word emphatically repeated, is generally set off by the 
comma; as, "Happy, happy, happy pair!" — Dryden, "Ahl 
po, no, no." — Jd, 
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Bulk XVU. — Depsndsnt QuoTAnofrs. 

A quotation or observation, when it is introduced \>y a verb, 
(as, tat/y reply, and the like,) is generally separated from the 
rest of the sentence by the comma ; as, " ' The book of nature,* 
said he, * is open before thee.' " — " I say unto all, WatcW 

SECTION n. — OP THE SEMICOLON. 

The Semicolon is used to separate those parts of a 
ctmpouni sentence, which are neither so closely con- 
nected as those which are distinguished by the comma^ 
nor so little dependent as those which require the colon. 

Rule I. — CoMPOtiND Members. 

When several compound members, some or all of which 
require the comma, are constructed into a period, they are 
• generally separated by the semicolon : as, " In the regions in^ 
habited by angelic natures, unmingled felicity forever blooms ; 
joy flows there with a perpetual and abundant stream, nor 
needs any mound to check its course." — Carter. 

EuLE II. — Simple Members. 

When several simple members, each of which is^ complete 
in sense, are constructed into a period ; if they require a pause 
greater than that of the comma, they are usually separated by 
the semicolon : as, " Straws swim upon the surface ; but pearls 
lie at the bottom." — Murray, 

" A longer care man's helpless kind demands ; 
That longer care contracts more lasting bands." — Pope. 

RtJLE III. — Apposition, &c. 

Words in apposition, in disjunct pairs, or in any other con- 
struction, if they require a pause greater than that of the com- 
ma, and less than that of the colon, may be separated by the 
semicolon : as, " There are five moods ; the infinitive, the in- 
dicative, the potential, the subjunctive, and the imperative.'* 

SECTION III. — OF THE COLON. 

The Colon is used to separate those parts of a compound 
sentence, which are neither so closely connected as those 
which are distinguished by the semicolon, nor so littl© 
dependent as those which require the period. 

Rule I. — Additional Remarks. 

When the preceding clause is complete in itself but is fbl"- 
lowed by some additional remark or illustration, e^ecially if 
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no conjunction is tised, the colon is generally and properly in- 
serted : as, " Avoid evil doers : in such society an honest man 
may become ashamed of himself." — " See that moth fluttering 
incessantly round the candle : man of pleasure, behold thy 
image." — ITames. 

Rule II. — Grbateb Pauses. 

When the semicolon has been introduced, and a still greater 
pause is required within the period, the colon should be em- 
ployed : as, " Princes have courtiers, and merchants have part- 
ners ; the voluptuous have companions, and the wicked havo 
accomplices : none but the virtuous can have friends." 

Rule III. — ^Independent Quotations. 

A quotation introduced without dependence on a verb or a 
conjunction, is generally preceded by the colon ; as, " In his 
last moments he uttered these words : ^Ifall a sacrifice to sloth 
and luxury^ " 

SECTION IV. — OF THE PERIOD. 

The Period, or Full Stop, is used to mark an entire 
and iruiependent sentence, whether simple or compound. 

Rule I. — Djstinot Sentences. 

When a sentence is complete in respect to sense, and inde- 
pendent in respect to construction, it should be marked with 
the period : as, " Every deviation from truth is criminal. Ab- 
hor a felsehood. Let your words be ingenuous. Sincerity 
possesses the most powerful charm." 

Rule II. — Allied Sentences. 

The period is often employed between two sentences which 
"have a general connexion, expressed by a personal pronoun, a 
conjunction, or a conjunctive adverb; as, "The selfish man 
languishes in his narrow circle of pleasures. They are con- 
fined to what affects his own interests. He is obliged to repeat 
the same gratifications, till they become insipid. But the man 
of virtuous sensibility moves in a wider sphere of felicity." — 

BlOilT. 

Rule III. — Abbreviations. 

The period is generally used after abbreviations, and very 
often to the exclusion of other points ; but, as in this case it is 
not a constant sign of pause, other points may properly follow 
it, if the words written in full would demand them : as, A. D. 
for Anno Ihmini ; — ^Pro tern, for pro tempor^^Mlt. for %U^ 
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Hmo; — ^1. e. for id est, that is ; — ^Add., Spect., No. 285; i. e., 
Addison^ in the Spectator^ Number 285/A. 
"' Consult the statute ; ^ quart.' I think, it is, 
*Edwardi sext,' or * prim, et quint Eliz.' " — Pope, p. 399. 

SECTION V. — OF THE DASH. 

The Dash is mostly used to denote an unexpected or 
emphatic pause of variable length ; but sometimes it ia 
a sign of faltering ; sometimes, of omission : if set after 
an other sign of pause, it usually lengthens the intervaL 

^ Rule I. — ^Abrupt Pauses. 
A sudden interruption or transition should be marked with 
the dash ; as, ^' ' I must inquire into the afi&ir, and iT — ^ And 
ifP interrupted the farmer." 

" Here lies the great — false marble, where 1 
Nothing but sordid dust lies here." — Young. 

Rule II. — Emphatic Pauses. 
To mark a oonsiderable pause, greater than the structure of 
the sentence or the points inserted, would seem to require, the 
dash may be employed ; as, 

1. " And now they part — to meet no more." 

2. "Revere thyself; — ^and yet thyself despise." 

a " Behold the picture !— Is it like ?— Like whom V 

Rule III. — Faulty Dashes. 
Dashes needlessly inserted, or substituted for other stops 
more definite, are in general to be treated as errors in punc- 
tuation. Example : " — ^You shall go home directly, LeFevre, 
said my uncle Toby, to my house, — and we 'U send for a doc- 
tor to see what 's the matter, — and we '11 have an apothecary, 
—and the corporal shall be your nurse ; — and I '11 be your 
servant, Le Fevre." — Sterne : Enfield' a Speaker, p. 306. Better 
thus : " ' You shall go home directly, Le Fevre,' said my unde 
Toby, ' to my house; and we '11 send for a doctor to see what's 
the matter ; and we '11 have an apothecary ; and the corporal 
shall be your nurse : and I '11 be your servant, Le Fevre.' " 

SECTION VI. — OF THE EBOTEME. 

The Eroteme, or Note of Interrogation, is used to 
designate a question. 

Rule I. — Questions Direct. 
Questions expressed directly as such, if finished, should At 
ways be followed by the note of interrogation^ a^ 
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" In life, can love be bought with gold ? 
Are friendship's pleasures to be sold 1" — Johmon. 

RuLB II. — Questions United. 
When two or more questions are united in one compound 
sentence, the comma or semicolon is sometimes placed between 
them, and the note of interrogation, after the last only ; as, 
" Truths would you teach, or save a sinking land ? * 
All fear, none aid you, and few understand." — Pope. 

Rule III. — Questions Indirect. 
When a question is mentioned, but not put directly as a 
question, it loses both the quality and the sign of interrogation; 
as, " The Cyprians asked me why I wept^ — Murray. 

SECTION VII. — OF THE ECPHONEME. 

The Ecpboneme, or Note of Exclamation, is used to 
denote a pause with some strong or sudden emotion of 
the mind; and, as a sign of great wonder, it may be 
repeated 1 1 1 

Rule I. — Interjections, &o. 

Inteijections, and other expressions of great emotion, are 
generally followed by the note of exclamation ; as, 

*' O ! let me listen to the words of life !" — Thomson, 

Rule U. — Invocations. 

After an earnest address or solemn invocation, the note of 

exclamation is usually preferred to any other point; as, 

"Whereupon, O king Agrippa! I was not disobedient unto 

the heavenly vision." — Acts^ xxvi, 19. 

Rule III. — Exclamatory Questions. 
Words uttered with vehemence in the form of a question, but 
without reference to an answer, should be followed by the note 
of exclamation; as, "How madly have I talked!" — Toung, 

SECTION VIII. — OF THE CURVES. 

The Curves, or Marks of Parenthesis, are used to dis- 
tinguish a clause or hint that is hastily thrown in between 
the parts of a sentence to which it does not properly be- 
long; as, 

" To others do (the law is not severe) 
What to thyself thou wishest to be done." — Beattie. 

On.— The incidental daose should be uttered in a lower tone, and faster 
ihan the principal sentence. It always requires a pause as great as that of a 
•onmuL or greSw. ^ r^ i 
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Bulb I. — The Parknthssis. 

A clause that breaks the unity of a sentence too much to b« 
incorporated with it, and only such, should be enclosed as a 
parenthesis; as, 

" Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below." — Pope, 
Rule II. — ^Included Points. 
The curves do not supersede other stops ; and, as the paren^ 
thesis terminates with a pause equal to that which precedes it, 
the same point should be included, except when the sentences 
differ in form : as, 

• 1. '* Man's thirst of happiness declares it is : 
(For nature never gravitates to nought:) 
That thirst unquench'd, declares it is not here." — Young. 
2. " Night visions may befriend : (as sung above :) 
Our waking dreams are &tal. How I dreamt 
Of things impossible ! (could sleep do more?) 
Of joys perpetual in perpetual change." — Toung, 
SECTION IX. — OF THE OTHER MARKS. 

There are also several other marks, wbich are occa- 
sionally used for various purposes, as follow : — 

1. [ ' ] The Apostrophe usually denotes either the possessive 
case of a noun, or the elision of one or more letters of a 
word: as, "The girVs r^ard to her parents^ advice;" — ''gan^ 
Md, e'en, thro^ ; for began^ loved, even, through. 

2. [ - ] The Hyphen connects the parts of many compound 
words, especially such as have two accents; as, ever-living. 
It is also frequently inserted where a word is divided into syl- 
lables ; as, con-tem-plate. Placed at the end of a line, it shows 
that one or more syllables of a word are carried forward to 
the next line. 

3. [ •• ] The IXceresis, or Dialysis^ placed over either of two 
contiguous vowels, shows that they are not a diphthong ; as, 
Danae, aerial. 

4. ['] The Acute Accent marks the syllable which requires 
the principal stress in pronunciation ; as, equal, equaUity, It 
is sometimes used in opposition to the gi-ave accent, to distin- 
guish a close or short vowel; as, "i^tfncy;" {Murray:^ or to 
denote the rising inflection of the voice ; as, " Is it Ae.^" 

5. [ * ] The Grave Accent is used in opposition to the acute, 
to distinguish an open or long vowel ; as, ^^Fdvour :" {Mw'- 
ray:) or to denote the &lling inflection of the voice; aa^ 
**re»; itisAe," 
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6. [*] Tte Circumflex generally denotes either the broad 
sound of a, or an unusual and long sound given to some other 
vowel ; as in ecldt, dU, hMr, rruichiney move, bull, 

7. [ " ] The Breve, or StenoUmey is used to denote either a 
close vowel or a syllable of short quantity ; as, rdven^ to de 
▼our. 

8. ["] The Macron^ or Macrotone, is used to denote either 
aa open vowel or a syllable of long quantity ; as, ra/ven^ a 
bird. 

9. [ ] or [****] The J^ipsis^oT Suppression, denotes 

the omission of some letters or words ; as, K—g, for King, 

10. [^] The Caret, used only in writing, shows where to in* 
sert words or letters that have been accidentally omitted. 

11. [ — ^^] The Bra^e serves to unite a triplet; or to con- 
nect several terms witli something to which they are all re- 
lated. 

12. [ §] "Hie Section marks the smaller divisions of a book 
or chapter ; and, with the help of numbers, serves to abridge 
arelR»*enoe8. % 

13. [ ^ ] The Paragraph (chiefly used in the Bible) denotes 
the commencement of a new subject. The parts of discourse 
which are called paragraphs, are, in general, sufficiently dis- 
tinguished, by beginning a new line, and carrying the first 
word a little forwards or backwards. 

14. L " " ] Th^ Ghtillemeis, or Quotation Points, 'distinguish 
words that are taken from an other author or speaker. A quo- 
tation within a quotation is marked with single points; which, 
when both are employed, are placed within the others. 

15. [[]] The Crotchets, or Brackets, generally enclose some 
correction or explanation, or the subject to be explained ; as, 
** He [the speaker] was of a different opinion.'* 

16. 1 1^* ] The Index, or Sand, points out something re- 
markable, or what the reader should particularly observe. 

17. [ * ] The Asterisk, or Star, [ f J the Obelisk, or Dagger, 
[ J ] the Diesis, or Double Dagger^ and f I ] the Parallels, refer 
to marginal notes. The Section also [§ J, and the Paragraph 
[Tl are often used for marks of reference, the former being 
usually applied to the fourth, and the latter to the sixth note 
on a page ; for, by the usage of printers, these signs are now 
commonly introduced in the following order : 1 * 2 f, 3 J, 
4 §, 5 1, 61", 7 **, "S ft, &c. When many references are to 
be made, the small letters of the alphabet, or the numerical 
figures, in their order, may be conveniently used for the same 
purpose. 

18. [%*] The A»tmsm^ or Thret Starsy a sign not very 
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often used, is placed before a long or general note, to mark it 
as a note, without giving it a particular reference. 

19. [q] The Cedilla is a mark borrowed from the French, 
by whom it is placed under the letter c to give it the sound of 
* before a or o ; as, in the words, ^^fapade" " Alenpon,^ In 
Worcester's Dictionary, it is attached to three other letters, 
to denote their soft sounds : viz., "6asJ; SasZ; xas gz." 

19^ [For oral exercises In pnnctnatlon, the teacher may select any well-pointed 
book, to which the foregoinfl: rnles and explanations may be applied by the pupil. An 
application of the principles of panctuation, either to points rightly inserted, or in 



the correction of errors, Is as easy a process as ordinary syntactical parsing or correct- 

ng som 
cording to its points; naming the Jatter, as they occur; and repeating tho' rules or 



Ing; and, in proportion to the utility of these principles, as useful. The exercise, ia 
relatic ' .... 



ition to correct pointing, consists in reading some passage, in successive parts, co- 
ding to its points; naming the Mter, as they occur; and repeating "" " ' 
docfcrlnet of punctuation, as the reasons for the marka employed.] 



CHAPTER n.— UTTERANCE. 

Utterance is the art of vocal expriwsion. It indndes 
the principles of pronunciation and elocation. 

SECTION I. — OF PRONUNCIATION. 

Pronunciation, as distinguished from elocution, is the 
utterance of words taken separately. 

Pronunciation requires a knowledge of the just powers 
of the letters in all their combinations, and of the force 
and seat of the accent. 

I. The Just Powers of the letters, are those sounds which 
are given to them by the best readers. 

II. Accent is the peculiar stress which we lay upon some 
particular syllable of a word, whereby that syllable is distin- 
guished from the rest ; as, gram-mar, gram^md-ri-an. 

Every word of more than one syllable, has one of its sylla- 
bles accented. 

When the word is long, for the sake of harmony or distinct- 
ness, we often give a secondary or less forcible accent to an 
other syllable; as, to the last of tem-per-arturCy and to the 
second of in-dem'ui'Jl'cd'tion. 

A full and open pronunciation of the long vowel sounds, a 
dear articulation of the consonants, a forcible and well-placed 
accent, and a distinct utterance of the unaccented syllables, 
distinguish the elegant speaker. 

\j0f^ For a fhll explanation of the principles of pronunciation, the learner is re- 
ferred to Walker's Critical Pronouncing Dictionary; for authorities in reference U 
fariable usage, to the UniTersal and Critical Dictionary of J. £. Woicestor.] 
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SECTION II. — OF ELOCUTION, 

Elocution is the utterance of words that are arranged 
into sentences, and form discourse. 

Elocution requires a knowledge, and right application, 
of emphasis, pauses, inflections, and tones. 

I. JEmpkasis is the peculiar stress of voice which we lay 
upon some particular word or words in a sentence, which are 
thereby distinguished from the rest, as being more especially- 
significant. 

II. Pauses are cessations in utterance, which serve equally 
to relieve the speaker, and to render language intelligible and 
pleasing. The duration of the pauses should be proportionate 
to the degree of connexion between the parts of the discourse. 

III. Inflections are those peculiar variations of the human 

voice, by which a continuous sound is made to pass from one 

note, key, or pitch, into an other. The passage of the voice 

from a lower to a higher or shriller note, is called the rising 

or upward inflection. The passage of the voice from a higher 

to a lower or graver note, is called the falling or davmward 

inflection. These two opposite inflections may be heard in 

the following examples : 1. The rising^ " Do you mean to ^(^/" 

2. The flitting, " When will you goP' 

Obs.— Qnestions that may be. answered "by yes or fw, require the rising in- 
flection ; those that demand any other answer, must be uttered with tht 
falling inflection. 

rV. Tones are those modulations of the voice, which depend 
upon the feelings of the speaker. They are what Sheridan 
denominate " the language of emotions." And it is of the ut- 
most importance, that they be natural, unaffected, and rightly 
adapted to the subject and to the occasion : for, upon them, in 
a great measure, depends all that is pleasing or interesting in 
elocution. 



CHAPTER III.— FIGURES. 

A Figure, in grammar, is an intentional deviation 
from the ordinary spelling, formation, construction, or 
application, of words. There are, accordingly, figures 
of Orthography, figures of Etymology, figures of Sjj^ntax, 
and figures of Rhetoric. When figures are judiciously 
employed, they both strengthen and adorn expression. 
They occur more frequently in poetry than in prose ; 
and several of them are merely poetic licenses^ , 
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SECJTION I. — ^FIGCBKS OF OBTHOGRAPHY. 

A Figure of Orthography is an intentional deviation 
from the ordinary or true spelling of a word. 

The principal figures of Orthography are two; namely^ 
J^W-m and Ar'-ehoriim^ 

I. Mimesis is a ludicrous imitation of aome mistake or mis- 
pronunciation of a word, in which the error is mimicked by a. 
false spelling, or the taking of one word for an other; as, 
^^Maister, says he, have you any wery good weal in your 
vdUet?^^ — Columbian Oratory p. 292. " Ay, he was j^ott* at 
Monmouth, captain Gower." — Shak, " I will description the 
matter to you, if you be capacity of it." — Id, 

" Perdigious t I can h^dly stand." — Lhyd. 

n. An Archaism is a word or phrase expressed according 
to ancient usage, and not according to our modem orthog' 
raphy ; as, ^''Newe grene ckese of smalle clammynes comjbrtethe 
a hotte stomaker — ^T. Paynel : Tooke's Diversions^ ii, 132. 

" With him was rev'rend Contemplation pight^ 
Bow-bent with eld^ his beard of snowy hue." — JSeattie. 

SECTION II.— FIGUBES OF ETYMOLOGY. 

A Figure of Etymology is an intentional deviation 
from the ordinary formation of a word. 

The principal figures of Etymology are eight; namely, 
A'phcBr'-e-siSy Pros'-the-sis^ Sgn'-co-pe, A-poc'-o-pey Par-a-go'-gCy 
Di-cer^-e-siSy Sj/n-cer^-e'siSy and Tme'-sis. 

I. Apkceresis is the elision of some of the initial letters of a 
word : as, Against, ^gariy ^neath, — ^for against, began, beneath. 

II. Prosthesis is the prefixing of an expletive syllable to a 
word: as, aclown, cppaid, iestrown, evanished, yclad, — for 
down, paid, strown, vanishedy clad, 

III. Syncope is the elision of some of the middle letters of 
a word: as, medicine, for medicine; e'en, for even; o^ery for 
over ; conq^ring, for conquering ; se'nnight, for sevennight. 

IV. Apocophy is the elision of some of the final letters of a 
word : as, tho\ for though ; th\ for the ; f other, for the other, 

V. Paragoge is the annexing of an expletive syllable to a 
word : as, withouten, for without \ deary y for dear ; Johnny y for 
John, 

VI. Diceresis is the separating of two vowels that might 
form a diphthong : as, cooperatCy not cooperate ; aeronaut, not 
aeronaut; orthoepy y not orthoepy, 

VIL Synceresis is the sinking of two syllables into one : aa^ 
geeat, for seest; tacked, for tack-ed; drownedy for drownrcd, 
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/Obs. — ^When a vowel is entirely suppresaed in prononnciation, (whether 
retained in writing or not,) the consonants connected with it, fail into an 
other syllahle ; thus, tried, trieatj loved or lov*dy loveat or larftt, are monosyl- 
lables ; except in solemn oiBooarse, in whicli the e is generally retained and 
made vocal. 

Vin. Tmesis is the inserting of a word between the parts 
of a compound ; as, " On whkh side soever;'*^ — "To us ward;^^ 
-r-^'To God wardr 

SECTION in. — ^PIGUTIES OF SYNTAX. 

A Figure of Syntax is an intentional deviation from 
the ordinary construction of words. 

The principal figures of Syntax are five ; namely, M-lip'-ais^ 
Py-o-nasm, Syl-Up'-m^ EriraV-la-ge^ and Hyper' -barton, 

I. Ellipsis* is the omission of some word or words whicb^ 
are' necessary to complete the construction, but not necessary 
to convey the meaning. Such words are said to be under' 
Mtood; because they are received as belonging to the sentence, 
though they are not uttered. 

Almost all compound sentences are more or less elliptical. 
There may be an omission of any of the parts of speech, or 
even of a whole clause ; but the omission of articles or inter- 
jections can scarcely constitute a proper ellipsis. Examples : 

1. Of the Article; as, "A man and [a] woman." — "The 
day, [/Ae] month, and [^Ae] year." 

2. Of the Noun ; as, " The c6mmon . [lawl and the statute 
law." — " The twelve [aposilesy^ — " One [600A:] of my books.'* 
— " A dozen [bottles^ of wine. ' 

8. Of the Adjective ; as, " There are subjects proper for the 
one, and not [proper'] for the other," — Karnes, 

4. Of the Pronoun ; as, *' I love [him] and [7] fear him," — 
" The estates [which] we own." 

♦ There nerer can be an ellipsis of any thing which Is either unnecessary to the con- 
■traction or necessary to the sense , for to say what we mean and nothing more, never 
can constitnte a deviation from the ordinary grammatical constmction of words. Aa 
a figure of Syntax, therefore, the ellipsia can be only of such words as are so evidently 
suggested to the reader, that the writer is as ftilly. answerable for them as if he had 
written them. To suppose an eUlpsis where there is none, or to overlook one where 
It really occurs, is to pervert or mutilate the text, in order to accommodate it to the 
parser's ignorance of the principles of syntax. There never can be either a general 
uniformity or a selfoconsistency in our methods of parsing, or in our notions of gram- 
mar, tUl the true nature of an ellipals Is clearly ascertained ; so that the writer shall 
distinguish it from a blundering omiMion that impairs the sense, and the reader 
be barred from an arbitrary inaerHon of what would be cumbrous and useless. By 
adopting loose and extravagant ideas of the nature of this figure, some pretenders to 
learning and philosophy have been led into the most whimsical and opposite notions 
concerning the grammatical construction of language. Thus, with equal absurdity, 
Oardell and Shermam^ in their Philosophic Grammare^ attempt to conftite the doc- 
trines of their predecessors, by supposing ellipses at pleasure. And while the former 
teaches, that prepositions do not govern the objective case, but that every verb is 
transitive, and governs at least two objects, expressed or understood, its own and that 
of a preposition; the latter, with just as good an argur^^nt, contends, that no verb is 
transitive, but that every objective case is governed 1.' i prepositlOD expressed or wr 
derstood, A world of noDseuse for lack of a d^ti4Uoi^ i 
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5. Of the Verb; as, "Who did this? 1" [did tV].— "To 
whom thus Eve, yet sinless" [^^^1- 

6. Of the Participle; as, "That [beinffl o*er, they part." 

7. Of the Adverb; as, " He spoke [wisely] and acted wisely." 
— " Exceedingly great and [exceedingly] powerful.'* 

8. Of the Conjunction ; as, " The fruit of the Spirit is love, 
[and] joy, [and] peace, [and] long-suffering, [and] gentleness, 
[and] goodness, [amTJ &ith, [and] meekness, [and] temper- 
ance. — Gal, J V, 22. The repetition of the conjunction is called 
Polysyndeton ; and the omission of it, Asyndeton. 

9. Of the Preposition; as, ''[On] this day." — " [/»] next 
month." — " He departed LAom] this life." — " He gave [to] me 
a book."— "To walk [through] a mile." 

10. Of the Interjection; as, "Oh! the frailty, [OhF] the 
wickedness of men !" 

11. Of a Phrase or Clause ; as, "The active commonly do 
more than they ai|^ liound to do ; the indolent [commonly do] 
less" [than they afe bound to do]. 

n. Pleonasm is the introduction of superfluous words. This 
figure is allowable only, when, in animated discourse, it ab- 
ruptly introduces an emphatic word, or repeats an idea to im- 
press it Aiore strongly ; as, ''He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear !" — " All ye inhabitants of the world, and dwellers on thJe 
earth /" — " There shall not be left one stone upon an other, that 
shall not be thrown down.^^ — " I know thee who thou art^ — 
Bible. A Pleonasm is sometimes impressive and elegant; but 
an unemphatic repetition of the same idea, is one of 3ie worst 
faults of bad writing. 

III. Syllepsis is agreement formed according to the figura- 
tive sense of a wora, or the mental conception of the thing 
spoken of, and not according to the literal or common use of 
the term ; it is therefore, in general, connected with some 
figure of rhetoric : as, " The Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us, and we beheld his glory." — John, i, 14. "Then 
Philip went down to the city of Samaria, and preached Christ 
unto them.^^ — Acts, viii, 5. " While Evening draws her crim- 
son curtains round." — Thomson. 

IV. Enallage is the use of one part of speech, or of one 
modification for an other. This figure borders closely upon 
solecism ;* and, for the stability of the language, it should be 

♦ Deviations of this kind are, in general^ to be consldereil solecisms , otherwise tba 
rales of grauimar would be of no use or aathority. Dwpauter^ an ancient Latin gram- 
marian, gave an improper latitude to this figure, under the name of AntiptoHn; and 
JBehourt and others extended i ; ;5tiU farther. But SancHua says. " AfiMptosi gram* 
"Viaticorum, n4hil imper-iHus, qtvod figmentwn H ewet verum, f rostra qttasr&retur^ 
qutm caaum- verba regerenV^ And tba Meat^Mra J>e Port JSoyal reject the figiiro 
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sparingly indulged. There are, however, several forms of it 
which can appeal to good authority : as, 

1. " You know that you are Brutus, that ^eak this.** — Shak. 

2. " They fall successive [ly]. and successive [ly ] rise.'' — Fop^ 

3. " Than whom [who] none higher sat." — MiUon. 

4. " Sure some disaster has befislT. [befallen j. — Ga^f* 

5. '^ So furious was that onset's shock, 

Destruction's gates at once unlock.^ — Sog^* 

V. Hyperbaton is the transposition of words ; as, " He wai»- 
ders earth around.^ — Cowper^ " Rings the world with the vain 
stir." — Id. " Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him de* 
clare I unto you." — Acts, This figure is much employed in 
poetry. A judicious use of it confers harmony, variety, 
strength, and vivacity upon composition. But care should be 
tal^ea lest it produce ambiguity or obscurity. 

SECTION rV. — FIGURES OF RHETORia 

A Figure of Rhetoric is an intentional deviation 
from the ordinary application of words. Some figures 
of this kind are commonly called Tropes, i. e., turns^ 

Numerous departures from perfect simplicity of diction, 
occur in almost every kind of composition. They are inostly 
founded on some similitude or relation of things, which, by 
the power of imagination, is rendered conducive to ornament 
or illustration. 

The principal figures of Rhetoric are fourteen; namely 
Sim'-i-ie\ Mef-a-phor, Al-le-gor-y^ Me-ton'-y-my^ Synrcc'-dxhche^ 
Hy-per'-bo-le^ Vis-iony A-pos' -tro-phe^ Person' 'i-fi-ca'-tion, Mr-o^ 
Uf-siSy Ec^pho-nef'SiSy An-tith'-e-sis, Cli'-maXy and T-ro-ny. 

L A Simile is a simple and express comparison ^ and is 
generally introduced by like, as, or so : as, 
^ At first, like thunder's distant tone. 
The rattling din came rolling on." — Sogg. 
* Man, like the generous vine, supported lives ; 

The strength he gains, is from th' embrace he gives."— Po;)^. 

II. A Metaphor is a figure that expresses the resemblance 
ef two objects by applying either the name, or some attribute 
adjunct, or action of the one, directly to the other ; as, 

1. *' His eye was morning^s brightest ray,^ — Hogg. 

2. " An angler in the tides of fame." — Id 

altogether. There are, however, some changes of this kind, which the grammarian is 
Bot competent to condemn, though they do not accord with the ordinary principles of 
aoostraetion. 
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8. " Beside him sleeps the warrior's bow." — Langhome, 
4. " Wild fancies in his moody brain, 

ChmboTd unbridled and unbound." — Hogg, 
6. "Speechless, and fix'd in all the death of wo." — Thorn. 

III. AxL Allegory is a continued narration of fictitious events, 

designed to represent and illustrate important realities. Thus 

the Psalmist represents the Jewish nation under the symbol of 

a vine : " Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt : thou hast 

cast out the heathen and planted it. Thou preparedst room 

before it, and didst cause it to take deep root ; and it filled the 

land. The hills were covered with the shadow of it, and the 

boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars." — Ps., Ixxx, 8- 

0B8.^The AUe^fory, agreeably to tlie foregoing defiDition of it, includes 
most of those similitudes which in the Scriptures are called ^nz52^; it in- 
dudes also the better sort QffdbUB. The term aUegory is sometimes applied 
to a true history in which something else is intended, than is oont^ned in the 
words literally taken. [See Gal., iv, 24.] In the ScHptureSj the term /aW* 
denotes an idle and groundless story. [See 1 1%m., iv, 1 ; and 2 Fet., i, 16.] 

IV. A Metonymy is a change of names. It is founded on 
some such relation as that of cause and effect, of subject and 
adjunct^ of place and inhabitant, of container and thing contain* 
edj or of sign and thing signified: as, "God is our salvation;^ 
i. e., Saviour, — " He was the sigh of her secret soul ;" i. e., the 
you^ she loved. — "They smote the dty ^ i. e., citizens. — 
" My son, give me thy heart ;^ i. e., affection, — " The sceptre 
shall not depart from Judah ;" i. e., kingly power, 

V. Synedoche is the naming of the whole for a part, or of 
a part for the whole ; as, " 'fiiis roof [i. e., house] protects 
you." — " Now the year [i. e., summer] is beautiful." 

VI. Hyperbole is extravagant exaggeration, in which tha 
imagination is indulged beyond the sobriety of truth; as, 

"The sky shrunk upward with unusual dread. 
And trembling Tiber div^d beneath his bed." — Dryden, 

VII. Vision, or Imagery, is a figure by which the speaker 
represents the objects of Ins imagination, as actually before his 
eyes, and present to his senses ; as, 

" I see the dagger-crest of Mar ! 
I see the Moray's silver star 
Wave o'er the cloud of Saxon war. 
That up the lake comes winding fer !** — Scott. 
VHr. Apostrophe is a turning from the regular course of the 
■ubject, into an animated address ; as, " Death is swallowed 
up in victory. O Death ! where is thy sting ? O Grave I 
where is thy victory ?" — 1 (7or., xv, 54, 55. 

IX. Personification is a figure by which, in imagination, we 
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ascribe intelligence and personality to unintelligent beings op 
abstract qualities ; as, 

1. "The Worm^ aware of his intent, 

Harangued him thus, right eloquent." — Cowper. 

2. " Lo, steel-clad War his gorgeous standard rears !" — Rog, 

3. " Hark ! Truth proclaims, thy triumphs cease," — Id. 

X. Erotesis is a figure in which th3 speaker adopts the form 
of interrogation, not to express a doubt, but, in general, confi- 
dently to assert the reverse of what is asked ; as, " Hast thou 
an arm like Grod? or canst thou thunder with a voice like 
him?" — /o6, xl, 9. "He that planted the ear, shall he not 
hear 1 he that formed the eye, shall he not see ?" — P*., xciv, 9. 

XL Ecphonesis is a pathetic exclamation, denoting some 
violent emotion of the mind ; as, " O liberty ! — O sound once 
delightful to every Roman ear I-—© sacred privilege of Roman 
citizenship !— once sacred — ^now trampled upon!" — Cicero. 
" O that I had wings like a dove ! for then would I fly away 
and be at rest !"— P«., Iv, 6. 

XIL Aniithem is a placing of things in opposition, to heighten 
their effect by contrast ; as, 

" Contrasted iaults through all his manners reign ; 
Though |M)or, luxurioits; though submissive, vain/ 
Though ^rav«, yet trifling; zealous, yet untrue; 

And e'en in penance, planning sins anew." — Goldsmitfi. 

Xm. Clinuix is a figure in which the sense is made to ad- 
Tance by successive steps, to rise gradually to what is more 
and more important and interesting, or to descend to what is 
more and more minute and particular ; as, " And beside this, 
giving all diligence, add to your feith, virtue ; and to virtue, 
knowledge ; and to knowledge, temperance ; and to temper- 
ance, patience ; and to patience, godliness ; and to godliness, 
brotherly kindness;- and to brotherly kindness, charity." — 2 
Peter, i, 5. 

XIV. Irony is a figure in which the speaker sneeringly ut* 
ters the direct reverse of what he intends shall be understood ; 
as, " We have, to be sure, great reason to believe the modest 
man would not ask him for a debt, when he pursues his life.'' 
— Cicero. 



CHAPTER IV.— VERSIFICATION. 

Versificatioii is the art of arranging words into lines 
of correspondent length, so as to produce harmony by 
the regular alternation of syllables differing in quantity. 
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SECTION I. — OF QUANTITY. 

The Quantity of a syllable, is the relative portion of 
time occupied in littering it. In poetry, every syllable 
is considered to be either long or sliort A long syllable 
is reckoned to be equal to two short ones. 

Obs. L—The qnantity of a syllable does not depend on tbe sound of the 
vowel or diphtnong^ but principally on the degree of accentunl force with 
which the syllable is uttered, whereby a greater or less portion of time is 
employed. The open vowel sounds are those which are the most easily pro- 
tractea, yet they often occur in the shortest and feeblest syllables. 

Obs. 2. — Most monosyllables are variable, and may be made either long or 
shortf as suits tbe rhythm. In words of greater length, the accented syllable 
Ss always long ; and a syllable immediately before or aft«r that which is ao- 
oented, is always shorL * 

SECTION n. — OP RHYME. 

Rhyme is a similarity of sound, between the last syl- 
lables of diflferent lines or half lines. Blank verse is 
verse without rhyme. 

Obs. — ^The principal rhyming syllables are almost always long. Double 
rhyme adds otie snort syllable ; tnple rhyme, two. Such syllables are reduu^ 
dant in iambic and anapestic verses. 

SECTION III.— OF POETIC FEET. 

A line ofpo^ry consists of successive combinations of ' 
syllables, called ^^. A poetic />o<, in English, consists 
either of two or of three syllables. 

The principal English feet are the Iambus^ the Trochee^ the 
Anapestj and the Dactyl. 

1. T\iQ Iambus^ or lamh^ is a poetic foot consisting of a short 
syllable and a long one ; as, betray^ confess, 

2. The Trochee, or Choree, is a poetic foot consisting of a 
long syllable and a short one ; as, hateful, pettish, 

3. The Anapest is a poetic foot consisting of two short syl- 
lables and one long one ; as, contravene, acquiesce. 

4. The Dactyl is a poetic foot consisting of one long syllable 
and two short ones ; as, labourer, possible. 

We have, accordingly, four principal kinds of verse, or poetio 
measure ; Iambic, Trochaic, Anapestic, and Dactylic. 

Obs. 1.— The more pure these several kinds are preserved, the more exact 
and complete is the chime of the verse. But poets generally indulge some 
variety ; not so much, however, as to confound the drift of the rhy thmieal 
pulsations. 

Obs. 2.— Among the occasional diversifications of metre, are sometimes 
found or supposed sundry other feet, which are called secondary: as, the 
Spondee, a foot of two long syllables; the Pyrrhic^ of two short: the Mblofs, 
or three long syllables; the uHbrach, of three short: the An^hibrach, a long 
syllable with a short one on each side ; the Amphimac^nwh%mcu:er, or Oreiie, 
a short syllable with a long one on each side : the Baeehy^ a short syllable 
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mud two long ones; the Antibaeehy, or Hypobaceky. two long syllables and a 
short one. Yet few, if any, of these feet, are really necessary to a sufficient 
explanation of English verse ; and the adopting of so many is liable to th9 
great objection, that we thereby produce dilferent modes of measuring ths 
same lines. 

Obs. 3.— Sometimes also verses are variegated by what is called the pedal 
ecMura, or eesure; (i. e., cuUvng ;) which is a single long syllable counted by 
itself as a foot. For, despite the absurd suggestions ^f man v grammarians 
and prosodists to the contrary, ail metrical deficiencies ana redundancies 
embrace nothing but short syllables, and the number of long ones in a lin4 
is almost always the number oi/eet which compose it: as, 
** Keeping | time A time, \ time. 
In a I sort of | Kunic | rhymed— E. A, Poe. 

SECTION IV.— OF SCANMNG. 

Scanning, or Scansion^ is the dividing of verses into 
the feet which compose them, according to the several 
orders of poetic numbers, or the different kinds of metre, 

Obs. — When a syllable is wanting, the verse is sud to be cataUctie ; when 
the measure is exact, the line is acatcUectic ; when there is a redundant syl^ 
lable, it forms hypermeter, or a line hyperoatalectic. 

Order I. — ^Iambic Versk. 

In Iambic verse, the stress is laid on the even syllables, and 
the odd ones are short. It consists of the following measures :— • 

Measure 1st. — ^Iambic of Eight Feet, or Octometer. 
•* O all I yS p6o!-pl6, clap | your hands, | and with | triam[- 
phknt voic|-6s sing ; 
No force | the might|-y pow'r | withstands | of God | the 
u|-nivers|-al King." 

Obs. — ^Each couplet of this verse is now commonly reduced to, or ex- 
changed for, a simple stanza of four tetrameter lines ; thus, — 
•*The hour | is come I — ^the cherl-ish'd hour. 
When from | the Dusj-y world | set free, 
I seek I at len^h | my lonej-ly bower, 
And muse | in si|-lent thought | on thee.'^ — BhoL 

Measure 2d. — ^Iambic of Seven Feet, or Heptameter. 
"The Lord I d6sc6nd|-€d from | above, | Snd bow'd | thS 
h6av|.6ns high." 

Obs.— Modem poets have divided this kind of verse, into alternate linet 
offour and of three feet; thus, — 

'< O blind I Ui each | IndtUI-gSnt &im 
Of pOw'r I stpremej-lf wise, 
"Who fan|-cy hap!-piness I in aught 
The hand | of heav'n | denies r' 

Measure 3d. — ^Iambic of Six Feet, or Hexameter. 

"Thy realm | i{5r©v|-€r lasts, | thy Own | M6ssl|-ah reigns." 

Obs.— This is the Alexandrine : it is seldom used except to compete a 
•tanza in an ode, or occasionaUy to dose a period in heroic ri^rme. Ereaek 
heroics are Bimilar to this. ^ . 
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Measure 4th, — Iambic of Five Feet, or Pentameter. 
"F5r praise | t^ dear-iy lov'd | 6r warm|-iy sdught, 

Enfeej'bles all | inter -nal strengtii | of thought." 
"With sol|-6mn ad|-dra|-tie)n down | th6y cast 

Their crowns | inwove | with am|-arant | and gold.'' 

Obs. 1.— This is tlie regular EngUsb heroic* It is, perhaps, Uie only mea»- 
«re suitable for blank verse. 

Obs. 2.~The Megiae Stanea consists of four heroics rhyming alternately; 
•>« 

'* Enough I has Heaven | indulged ! of joy | below, 

To tempt I our tar|-rianoe in J this lovM | retreat; 
Euougli I has Heav'n | ordain'di | of nselj-ful wo, 
To moke | us laugl-uish for | a hap|-pier seat." 

Measure 5th. — ^Iambic of Four Feet, or Tetrameter* 
"The joys I above | &re dnj-dgrstood 
And rel|-ish'd on|-ly by | the good." 

Measure 6th, — ^Iambic of Three Feet, or Trimeter. 
^' Blue lTght|-nIngs singe | th3 waves, 
And thun|-der rends | the rock." 

Measure 7th. — Iambic of Two Feet, or Dimeter. 
" Their love | &nd awe 
Supply I the law." 

Measure 8th, — Iambic of One Foot, or Monometer. 

«H5w bright, 

The light!" 

Obs. 1.— lines of fewer than seven syllables are seldom found, except in 
connexion with longer verses. 
Obs. 2. — In iambic verse, the first foot is often varied, by introducing a 

' ''PldnHa \ &nd sllns 1 riin Uwl-lSss through | thS sky." 
Obs, 8.— By a synaeresis of the two snort syllables, or perhaps by more 
•ubstitution, an anapest may sometimes be employed for an iambus ; or a 
dactyl, for a trochee : as, 

*^(yer manl-y a /ro|-zen, man|-y aji\-ery AlpP 

Order II. — ^Trochaic Verse. 
In Trochaic verse, the stress is laid on the odd syllables, and 
the even ones are short. Single-rhymed trochaic omits the 
final short syllable, that it may end with a long one. This 
kind of verse is the same as iambic would be without the ini- 
tial short syllable. Iambics and trochaics often occur in the 
same poem. 

Measure 1st. — ^Trochaic of Eight Feet, or Octometer. 
"Once upl-on a | midnight | dreary, | while I | pondered, | 

weak and | weary, 
^ Over JMiroan^ d \ quaint and | cHrious | volume | of for] 
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While I I nodded, | nearly | napping, | sudden|-ly there | 
came a | tapping, 
As of I some one f gently | rapping, | rapping | at my | 
chamber | door. 

Measure 2d. — ^Trochaic of Seven Feet, or Heptameter. 
"Hasten, | Lord, to | rescue | me, and | set me | safe from ( 
trouble ; 
Shame thou | those who | seek my | soul, re|-ward their | 
mischief | double." 

Single Rhyme. 
*• Night and | morning | were at | meeting | over | Waterj 
-loo; 
Cocks had | sung their | earliest \ greeting; | faint and | lo\r 
they I crew." 

Measure 3d. — ^Trochaic of Six Feet, or Hexameter. 
• On a I mountain I stretch'd b6|-n6ath & | hoarj^ | wlllSw, 
Lay a | shepherd | swain, and | view'dthe | rolling | billow." 

Single Rhyme. 
" Lonely | in the [ forest, | subtle* | from his | birth, 
Lived a | necro|-mancer, | wondrous | son of | earth." 

Measure 4th. — ^Trochaic of Five Feet, or Pentameter. 
*' Virttie's | bright'nlng | ray sh&ll | beam £6r \ evfir." 
Single Rhyme. 
'" Idle I aftgr I dinner, I In hts | chair. 
Sat a I farmer, | ruddy, | fat, and | fair." 

Measure 5th. — ^Trochaic of Four Feet, or Tetrameter. 
« Round a I holy | calm dtf |-fusing, 
Love of I peace and | lonely | musing." 

Single Rhyme. 
'' Restless I mortals | toil f6r \ naught, 
Bliss in I vain from | earth is | sought." 

Measure 6th. — Trochaic of Three Feet, or Trimeter* 
** When Our | hearts are | mourning." 
Single Rhyme. 
"InthS I days Of I old. 
Stories | plainly | told." 

Measure 7th. — ^Trochaic of Two Feet, or Dimeter. 
"Fancy I viewing, 
Joys en|-suing." 
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Single Bhyme. 

"Tumfilt I cease, 
Sink to I peace.'* 

Measure 8th^— Trochaic of One Foot, or Monometar. 
^ Changing, 
Ranging." 

Order III. — Akapestio Verse. 

In Anapestic Terse the stress is laid on every third sjllablct 
The first foot of an anapestic line, may be an iambus. 

Measure 1st. — Anapestic of Four Feet, or Tetrameter. 

"^ At the close | 5f thd day, | wh5n thg ham|-ldt I9 still. 
And mor|-tals the sweets | of forgetj-fulness prove." 

Hypermeter with Double Rhyme. 

•* In a word, [ so comp1ete|-ly forestalled | were the wish[-ea, 
Even har[-mony struck { from the noise | of the diah|-es." 

Hypermeter with Triple Rhyme. 

•* Lean Tom, [ when I saw | him, last week, | on his horse [ 
awry, 
Threaten'd loud[-Iy totum j me to stone j with his ^orj-cery.* 

Measure 2d. — ^Anapestic of Three Feet, or Trimeter. 

** I am monl-ftrch 6f all | I siirv6y ; 
My right [ there is none j to dispute." 

Measure 3d. — Anapestic of Two Feet, or Dimeter, 

" Wh6n I look | 6n m^ bdys, 
They renew [ all my joys." 

Measure 4th. — Anapestic of One Foot, or Monometer. 

**Onthfeland . 
Let me stand.^ 

Order IV. — Daotyuc Verse. 

In pure Dactylic verse, the stress is laid on the first syllable 
of each successive three ; that is, on the first, the fourth, the 
seventh, the tenth syllable, &c. Full dactylic generally forms 
triple rhyme. When one of the final short syllables is omitted, 
the rhyme is double; when both, single. Dactylic with single 
rhyme is the same as anapestic would be. without its initial 
short syllables. Dactylic measure is rather uncommon ; and, 
when employed, is seldom perfectly regular. Cooale 
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Measure Ist- — Dactylic of Eight Feet, or Octometer. 
*'Nlmr5dth6 | hantSrwas | mlghtyin | ht^ntlng, g,nd | famed 
as the I rul6r of | cities of I yore ; 
Babel, and | Erecb, and | Accaa, and Calneh, from | ShV- 
nar^s fair | region his | name afar bore." 

Measure 2d. — Dactylic of Seven Feet, or Heptameter. 
** Out of the I kingdom of | Christ shall be | gathered, by | 
angels o'er | Satan vic|-torious, 
All that ofj-fendeth, that | lieth, that | &ileth to | honour his 
I name ever | glorious,'* 

Measure 3d. — Dactylic of Six Feet, or Hexameter, 
" Time, thou art | ever in | motion, on | wheels of the | days, 
years, and | ages ; 
Restless as ] waves of the | ocean, when | Eurus or | Boreas 
I rages." 

Example without Rhyme. 
** This is the | forest pri|-meval ; but | where are the | hearts 
that be|-neath it 
Leaped like the j roe, when he | hears in the | woodland the 
I voice of tne | huntsman ?" 

Measure 4th. — Dactylic of Five Feet, or Pentameter. 
•* Now thou dost I welcome me, | welcome me, | from the 
dark | sea, 
Land of the | beautiful, | beautiful, | land of the | free." 

Measure 5th.7— Dactylic of Four Feet, or Tetrameter, 

«* Boys wm &n|tlclpfite, [lavish, and I dlssIpSte 

All that y6ur | btisy p&te | hoarded with | care ; 
And, in their | foolishness, i passion, and | mulishness, 
Charge you with | churlisnness, | spurning your | pray'r,* 

Measure 6th. — ^Dactylic of Three Feet, or Trimeter. 
"Ev6r sing | merrily, | merrily." 

Measure 7tL — Dactylic of Two Feet, or Dimeter, 
** Free from sa|tl6ty. 
Care, and anxjiety, 
Charms in valriety, 
Fall to his I share." , 

Measure 8th.— Dactylic of One Foot, or Monometer. 

" Fearfiiliy, 
Tearfully." 
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CHAPTEB v.— ORAL EXERCISES. 
EXAMPLES FOR. PARSING. 

PRAXIS VIII,— PROSODICAL. 
Jn the Eighth Praxis^ are exemplified the several Figures of 
Orthography ^ of Etymology y ofSyntax^ and of Rhetoric^ which 
the parser may name and define ; and by it the pupil may 
also he exercised in relation to the principles of Punctuation^ 
Utterance^ and Versification. 

LESSON I. — ^PIGUBES OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 

MIMKSI8 AND ARCHAISM. 

^^Fery goot: I will make B,prief of it in my note-book; and 
we will afterwards ^ork upon the cause with as great discreetly 
as we can." — Shak. 

" Vat is you sing ? I do not like dese toys. Pray you, go 
and vetch me in my closet un boitier verd; a box, a greens 
box. Do intend vat I speak ? a green-a box." — Id. 

^^ 1 ax*d you what you had to sell. I am fitting out a wessel 
for Wenice, loading her with warious keinds of prowisions, and 
wittualling her for a long woyage ; and I want several undred 
weight of wealy wenison, &c., with plenty of inyons and winegar^ 
for the preserwation of ealth.^^ — Columbian Orator^ p. 292. 

*' None [else are] so desperately evUl^ as they that may bee 
good and will not : or have heene good and are not." — Bev. 
John Jtogers, 1620. '^ A Carpenter finds his work as hee lefb 
it, but a Minister shall find his sett back. You need preach 
continually." — Id. 
** Here whilom ligg*d th' Esopus of his age, 

But caird by Fame, in soul ypricked deep." — Thomson, 
" It was a fountain of Nepenthe rare, 

Whence, as Dan Homer sings, huge pleasaunce grew."— ict 

LESSON n.— FIGURES OP ETYMOLOGY. 

APHJSRESIS, PROSTHESIS, SYNCOPE, APOCOPE, PARAGOOS, DLSREBIS, 
STNiBRESIS, AND TMESIS. 

Bend Against the steepy hill thy breast. 

Burst down like torrent from its crest." — Scott. 

^Tis mine to teach th^ inactive hand to reap 

Kind nature's bounties, 6*er the globe diffa^d. — Dyer. 

Alas ! alas ! how impotently true 

TW aerial pencil forms the scene anew. — Cawthome. t 
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Here. a deformed monster ^oyV to won, 
Which on fell rancour ever was ybent — Lloyd, 

Withouten trump was proclamation made. — Tf^mson. 

The gentle knight, who saw their rueful case, 

Let fall adovm his silver beard some tears. 

* Certes,' quoth he, * it is not e'en in grace, 

T^ undo the past and eke your broken years.' — Id, 

Yam tampering has hut Jbsfer^d his disease; 

^Tis desperate, and he sleeps the sleep of death. — Oowper. 

I have a pain upon my forehead here — 

Why tkafis with watching ; ^twiil away again. — Skakspeare. 

Til to the woods, among the happier brutes ; 

Come, let'^s away ; hark ! the shrill horn resounds. — Smith, 

What prayer and supplication soever be made. — Bible, 

By the grace of God we have had our conversation in the 
world, and more abundantly to you ward, — Id. ' 

LESSON in. — ^FIGURES OP SYNTAX, 

FIGURE I. ELLIPSIS. 

And now he faintly kens the bounding fawn. 

And [ — ^ villager [ — ^ abroad at early toil, — Beattie. 

The cottage curs at [^ early pilgrim bark. — Id. 

Tfis granted, and no plainer truth appears, 

Our most important [ — ] are our earliest years.— C7<W2^«r. 

To earn her aid, with fix'd and anxious eye. 

He looks on nature's [ — ^ and on fortune's course ; 

Too much in vain. — Akenside. 

True dignity is his, whose tranquil mind 

Virtue has rais'd above the things [ — "] below ; 

Who, ev'ry hope and [ — ] fear to Heav'n resign'd. 

Shrinks not, though Fortune aim her deadliest blow. — Beattie. 

For longer in that paradise to dwell. 

The law [ — ] I gave to nature, him forbids, — Milton, 

So little mercy shows [ — '\ who needs so much. — Cotoper. 

Bliss is the same [ — '\ in subject, «is [ — "] in king; 

In [ — ^ who obtain defence, and [ — ] who defend. — Pope. 

Man made for kings ! those optics are but dim 

That tell you so — say rather, they [ — ^] for him. — Cowper. 

Man may dismiss compassion from his heart, 

But God will never [ ^1.— /A ^ , 
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Mortals whose pleasures are their only care, 

First wish to be imposed cm, and then are [ — ^]. — Id. 

Vigour [ — ] from toil, from trouble patience grows^ — BeaiHe. 

Where now the rill melodious, [ — '] pure, and cool. 

And meads, with life, and mirth, and beauty crown'd? — IcL 

How dead the yegetable kingdom lies ! 

How dumb the tuneful [ ] ! — Thomson. 

Self-love and Reason to one end aspire. 

Pain [ — ] their aversion, pleasure [ — ] their desire ; 

But greedy that its object would devour, 

This [ — ] taste the honey, and not wound the flower. — Popi^ 

LESSON IV. — ^FIGURES OP SYNTAX. 
TIQURB IL PLEONASl^. 

According to their deeds, accordingly he will repay ; fury to 
his adversaries, recomp^ise to his enemies. — Bible, 

Mj head is filled with dew, and my locks with the drops of 
the night, — SolomM*s Song^ v, 2. 

Thou hast chastised me, and I was chastised, as a bullock un- 
accustomed to the yoke : turn thou me, and I shall be turned; 
for thou art the Lord my God. — Jer,, xxxi, 18. 

Ck)nsider the Ulies of the field how they grow. — Matt,, vi, 28. 

He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. — 2 Cor,y x, 17. 

He too is witness, noblest of the train 

That waits on man, the flight-performing horse, — Cowper. 

FIGURB m. SYLLEPSIS. 

Thou art Simon the son of Jona: thou shalt be called 
Cephas ;' which is, by interpretation, a stone. — John, i, 42. 

Thus saith the Lord of hosts : ' Behold I will break the bow 
ofJBlam, the chief of their might.' — Jer,, xlix, 35. 

Behold I lay in Zion a stumbling-stone and rock of offence ; 
and whosoever believeth on him shall not be ashamed. — Bom^ 
ix, 33. 

Thus Conscience pleads her cause within the breast, 
- Though long rebelFd against, not yet suppress'd. — Coufper. 

Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. — Id* 

For those the race of Israel oft forsook 
Their living strength, and unfrequented left 
His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 
To bestial gods^^Milton, 
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LESSON v.— FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 
FIGURB lY. — ENALLAGB. 

Let me tell pott, Cossius, you yourself 

Are much condemned to have an itching palm, 

To sell and mart your offices for gold. — Shakspeare, 

Come, Philomelus ; let us instant go, 

O'ertum his bow'rs, and lay his castle low. — Thomsmu 

Then palaces shall rise ; the joyful son 

Shall finish what the short-lived sire begun. — Pope, 

Such was that temple built by Solomon, 

Than whom none richer reign'd o'er Israel. — G, Brown* 

He spoke : with fatal eagerness we hum. 

And quit the shores, undestin'd to return. — Day, 

Still as he passed, the nations he sublimes, — Thomson. 

Sometimes^ with early mom, he mounted gay. — Id. 

FIGURE V. HYPERBATON. 

Such resHng found the sole of unblest feet. — Milton. 
Yet, though successless, will the toil delight — ITiomsmK 
Where, 'midst the changeful scen'ry ever new. 
Fancy a thousand wondrous forms descries. — Beattie. 
Yet so much bounty is in God, such grace, 
That who advance his glory, not their own. 
Them he himself to glory will advance. — Milton. 
But apt the mind or fancy is to rove 
Uncheck'd, and of her roving is no end. — Id. 
No quick reply to dubious questions make ; 
Suspense and caution still prevent mistake. — Denham. 

LESSON VI. — FIGUBES OF BHETOBIO. 
FIGURB I. SIMILE. 

Human greatness Is short and transitory, as the odour ofit^ 
cense in thefo'e^—Dr. Johnson. 

Terrestrial happiness is of short continuance : the brightness 
of the flame is wasting its fo>el, the fragrant flower is passing 
away in its own odours, — Id, 

Thy nod is as the earthquake that shakes the mountains; and 
ihy smile, as the dawn of the vernal day, — Id, 

Plants raised with tenderness are seldom strong ; 
Man's coltish disposition asks the thong ; 
And without discipline, the fav'rite child. 
Like a neglected forester, runs wild. — Cotopfr. 
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nOTTRK n. — ^METAPHOR. 

Gathmon, thy name is a pleasant gale. — Ossian. 

Rolled into himself he flew, wide on the bosom of winds. 
The old oakfelthis departure, and shook its whistling Iiead. — Id, 

Carazan gradually lost the inclination to do good, as he ac- 
quired the power ; and as the hand ofthne scattered snow upon 
his head, the freezing influence extended to his bosom. — 
Hawkesworth, 

The sun grew weary of gilding the palaces of Morad ; the 
clouds of sorrow gathered round his head ; and the tempest of 
hatred roared about his dwelling. — Dr, Johnson. 

The tree of knowledge^ blasted by disputes, 
Produces sapless leaves in stead of fruits. — Denham^ 

LESSON VII. — FIGURES OF RHETORIC, 

nOURK in. ^ALLEGORY. 

" But what think ye 1 — A certain man had two sons ; and 
he came to the first, and said, ' Son, go work to-day in my vine- 
yard,* He answered and said, 'I will not:' but afterward he 
repented, and went. And he came to the second, and said 
likewise. And he answered and said, ' I go, sir :' and went 
not. Whether of them twain did the will of his father?" 
They say unto him^ " The first."— Jlfa«., xxi, 28. 

FIGURE IV. ^METONYMY. 

Swifter than a whirlwind, flies the leaden death. — Hervey, 

*Be all the dead forgot,' said Foldath's bursting wrath. 
•Did not I feil in the field V — Ossian. 

Their frirrow oft the stubborn glebe has brokCir-— (?ray« 

Firm in his love, resistless in his hate, 

His arm is conquest, and his frown 13 fate, — Dag. 

At length the world, renew'd by calm repose, 

Was strong for toil ; the dappled mom arose. — PamelL 

What modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme, 

The mole's dim curtain and the lynx's beam I ^ 

Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood. 

To that which warbles through the vernal wood ! — Pope. 

FIGURE V. — SYNECDOCHE. 

'Twas then his threshold first receiv'd a guest. — PamelL 

For yet by swains alone the world he knew, 

Whose feet came wand'ring o'er the nightly dew, — Id. 
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Flush'd by the spirit of the genial year^ 

Now from the virgin's cheek a fresher bloom 

Shoots, less and less, the live carnation round. — TJumiion^ 

LESSON Vm. — FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 
FIGURE VI. — HYPERBOLE. 

I saw their chief, tall as a rock of ice ; his spear, the blasted 
fir ; his shield, the rising moon ; he sat on the shore, like a 
doud of mist on the hill. — Ossian, 

At which the universal host up sent 
A shout that tore Hell's concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. — Milton. 
Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No ; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red. — Shakspeare, 
Endless tears flow down in streams. — Swift, 

FIGURE Vn. ^VISION. 

How mighty is their defence who reverently trust in the arm 
of God! How powerfully do they contend who fight with 
lawful weapons ! Hark ! 'Tis the voice of eloquence, pour- 
ing forth the living energies of the soul ; pleading, with gener* 
ous indignation, the cause of injured humanity against lawless 
might, and reading the awful destiny that awaits the oppres- 
sor ! — I see the stem countenance of despotism overawed ! I 
see the eye fallen that kindled the elements of war ! I see the 
brow relaxed that scowled defiance at hostile thousands ! I see 
the knees tremble that trod with firmness the embattled field ! 
Fear has entered that heart which ambition had betrayed into 
violence ! The tyrant feels himself a man, and subject to the 
weakness of humanity ! — ^Behold ! and tell me, is that power 
contemptible which can thus find access to the sternest hearts! 
— G. Brown. 

LESSON IX. — FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 
FIGURE vm. — ^APOSTROPHE. 

Yet Still they breathe destruction, still go on 
Inhumanly ingenious to find out 
New pains for life, new terrors for the grave ; 
Artificers of death ! Still monarchs dream 
Of universal empire growing up 
From universal ruin. Blast the design^ 
Great God of Hosts! nor let thy creatures fall 
Unpitied victims at Ambition^ shrine. — Borteus.^ 
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FIQURE IX. — ^PERSONIFICATION. 

Hail, sacred Polity^ by Freedom rear'd ! 

Hail, sacred Freedom^ when by Law restrain'd ! 

Without you, what were man? A grov'ling herd, 

In darkness, wretchedness, and want enchain'd. — BeatHe. 

Let cheerful MenCry^ from her purest cells. 
Lead forth a goodly train of Virtues fair, 
Cherish'd in early youth, now paying back 
With tenfold usury the pious care. — Forteus. 

FIGURE X. SROTESIS. 

He that chastiseth the heathen, shall not he correct ? he that 
teacheth man knowledge, shall not he know? — Fsal.^ xciv, 10. 

Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots ? 
then may ye also do good, that are accustomed to do evil.— - 
Jeremiah^ xiii, 23. 

FIGURE XI. ECPHONESIS. 

O that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of 
tears, that I might weep day and night for the slain of the 
daughter of my people ! O that I had in the wilderness a 
lodging place of way-faring men, that I might leave my people, 
and go from them ! — Jeremiah, ix, 1. 

LESSON X. — ^FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 
FIGURE XIL — ^ANTITHESIS. 

On this side, modesty is engaged ; on that, impudence : on 
this, chastity ; on that, lewdness : on this, integrity ; on that, 
fraud : on this, piety ; on that, pro&neness: on this, constancy; 
on that, fickleness : on this, honour ; on that, baseness : on this, 
moderation; on that, unbridled passion. — Cicero. 

She, from the rending earth, and bursting skies, 

Saw gods descend, and fiends infernal rise ; 

Here fix'd the dreadful, there the blest abodes ; 

Fear made her devils, and weak hope her gods. — Pop€. 

FIGURE Xm. CLIMAX. 

Virtuous actions are necessarily approved by the awakened 
conscience ; and when they are approved, they are commended 
to practice ; and when they are practised, they become easy ; 
and when they become easy, they afford pleasure ; and when 
they afford pleasure, they are done frequently ; and when they 
are done frequently, they are confirmed by habit : and con- 
firmed habit is a kind of second nature. 
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PIGURB XIV. IRONT. 

And it came to pass at noon, that Elijah mocked them, and 
said, ' Cry aloud ; for he is a god : either he is talking, or he 
is pursuing, or he is in [ori] a journey, or peradventure he 
Bleepeth, and must be awaked !' — 1 Kings^ xviii, 27. 
Some lead a life unblamable and just, 
Their own dear virtue their unshaken trust ; 
They never sin — or if (as all offend) 
Some trivial slips their daily walk attend, 
The poor are near at hand, the charge is small, 
A slight gratuity atones for all. — Cowper, 



CHAPTEE VL— EXAMINATION. 
QUESTIONS ON PROSODY. 

LESSON I.— PUNCTUATION. 

Oi what does Prosody treat ? 

What is Functtiation T 

What are prinoipal poiDts, or marks ? 

What pauses are denoted by the first four points ? 

What paases are required by the other four ? 

What 18 the fi^eneral use of the comma ? 

How many rules for the comma are there ? and what are their heads? 

What says Rule Ist of simple sentences ? — Rule 2d of simple members f — Rule 
8d of more than two words? — Rule 4th of only two words? — Rule 5th of 
words in pairs ^— Rule 6th of words put absohUe f—Hule 7th of words in ap- 
position f—Rxde 8th of adjectives T-- Rule 9th of finite verbs?— "RxxXo 10th of 
infinitives ? -^'S.xxXo \\t\i of participles? — ^Rule \2i)i of adverbs ? — Rule 13th 
of conjunctions ? — Rule 14th of preoosUions ? — Rule 15th of inter;e(^io7M ?-^ 
Bole i6th of tpords r peated A— Rule 17th of dependent quotations ? 

LESSON n. — ^PUNCTUATION. 

How many and what exceptions are there to Rule 1st for the comma I— to 
Rule 2d?— to Rule 8d?~to Rule 4th ?— to Rule 5th?— to Rule 6th?— to 
Rule 7»h ?— to Rule 8th?— to Rule 9th ?— to Rule 10th?— to Rule 11th?— 
to Rule 12th ?— to Rule Idth ?— to Rule 14th ?— to Rule 15th ?— to Rule 
16th ?— to Rule 17 ? 

When are different words said to be in the same construction ? 

LESSON 111. — ^PUNCTUATION,",). 

What is the general use of the semicolon ? 

How many rules are there for the semicolon ? and what are their heads ? 

What says Rule 1st of eompotmd members? — ^Rule 2d of simple members? — 

Rule 8d of words in apposUion? 
What is the general use of the colon ? 

How many rules are there for the colon ? and what are their heads ? 
What says Rule l»t of additiowtl remarks ?—'R\i\Q ^di of greater pauses? — 

Rule 8*d of independent otwtatione ? 
What is the general use of the period ? 

How many rules are there for the period ? and what are thc'r licnds ? 
What says Rule 1st of distinct sentences ?'—UviiQ 2d of allied semiefices ?-^^xil% 



8d of dbbrei^iations ? 



24* 
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IV,— PUNCrUATIOK. 



What is the use of the dash ? 

How many rules are there for the dash ? and what are their heads ? 

What says Bale Ist of abrupt pauses ^— Rule 2d of emphatic pauses f^lSixilQ 

Z^oifauUy dashes f 
What is the use of the eroteme, or note of ifiterrogation ? 
How many rules an there for it ? and what are their heads f 
What says Rule Ist otquestUms direct T—U\i\» 2d oiqwsUons uniied f—BnlQ 

8d of questions indirect / 
What is the use of the eophoneme, or note of exclamation f 
How many rules are there for it? and what are their heads! 
What lays Rule let of interyectians f^^^xHd 2d of invocations f—RnU 8d of 

exclamatory fuestionsf 

XJBBSOir V. — ^PUNCTUATIOK. 

What IS the use of the cnrveB, or marks of parenthesis? 
How many rales are there tor them ? and what are their heads ? 
What says Rule Ist of the parenthesis A— Rule 2d of included points f 
What is said ahout other marks ? 

What is the use of the apostrophe f— of the hyphen I— of the disereais? — of 
tlie acute accent?— of the grave accent?— of the circumliex ? — of the breve t 
— of the macron? — of the ellipsis?- of the caret? — of the brace? — of the 
section ?— of the paragraph ? — of the qaotation points ? — of the crotchets I — 
of the index?— of the asterisk, the obelisk, the doable dagger, and the 
parallels ?— of the asterism ? — of the cedilla ? 

[Having correctlv answered the foregoing questions, the pnpil should be taught to 
apply what be has learned; and, for this purpose, he may be required to read the pre- 
face to this yolume, or a portion of any other accurately pointed book, and to asaign 
a reason for every mark be finds.] 

LESSON VI. — TJTTEBANOE. 

What is UUerancef and what does it include? 
What is pronunciation t— What does pronunciation require? 
What are the just powers of the letters ? 
What is accent? — Is every word accented? 
Can a word have more than one accent ? 
What four things distinguish the elegant speaker ? 
What is elocution ? — ^Wnat does elocution require ? — What le emphasis ? 
What are pauses? and what is said of their duration? 
What are mflections ?— What is called the rising inflection?— What is called 
» the falllne inflection ? — ^How are these inflections exemplified? — ^Howare 
they used in asking questions ? 
What are tones ? and why do they deserve particular attention? 

LESSON VII. — ^FiaUBES. 

What is a Figure in grammar ?— How many kinds of figures are there? 

What is a figure of orthography ? — Name the figures of this kind. 

What is mimesis ?— What is an archaism ? 

What is a figure of etymology ? 

How many and what are the figures of etymology? 

What is aphieresis ? — prosthesis ?— syncope ?— apocope ?— paragoge ? — dinre- 
sis ? — synseresis ? — ^tmesis ? 

What is a figure of syntax ?— How many and what are the figures of syntax ? 

What is ellipsis in grammar ? Are sentences often elliptical? 

How can there be an ellipsis of the article ?— the noun ?— the adjective ? — ^tfaa 
pronoun? — the verb? — ^the participle ?-^the adverb? — ^the conjunction ?-« 
the preposition?— the interjection ?— a phrase or clause? 

What IS pleonasm ? — and when is this figure allowable ? 

What is syllepsis ? — ensilage?— hyperbaton ?— what is said of hyberbaton? 

LESSON Vm.— 1TOUBE8. 

What is a figure of rhetoric?— What name have some such figorea? 
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Do figures of rhetoric often occur ?— On what are they founded f 

How many and what are the principal figures of rhetoric ? 

What is a simile ? — ^a metaphor? — ^an allegory t — a metonymy ? — ^synecdoche? 

— hyperbole ? — vision ? — apostrophe ? — personification ? — erotesis t — co- 

phonesiB ?— antithesis ? — climax ? — irony ? 
• 

UaSOK IZ.~TBBBIFI0ATIOir. 

What is Versification f— What is the ^arUUt/ of a syllable? 

How is quantity denominated ?— How is it said to be proportioned ? 

On what does quantity depend i and what- sounds are the most eafiilj 

lengthened ? 
What words are variable in quantity? and what syllables are fixed ? 
What is rhyme ?— What is 'blank verse ? 

Of what does a line of poetry consist ? — Of what does afoot consist? 
What are the principal English feet? 
What is an iambus ?— a trochee ?— an anapest ?— a dactyl? 
How mauy kinds of verse have we ? 
What is scanning, or scansion ? ' 

LESSON Z.— VEBSIFICAII6N. 

What syllables are accented in an iambic line? 
What are the several measures of iambic verse? 
What syllables are accented in a trochaic line ? 
What are the several measures of trochaic verse ? 
What syllables are accented in an anapestic line ? 
What are the several measures of anapestic verse? 
What syllables are accented in a dactylic line ? 
What are the several measures of dactylic verse ? 

[Now parse the ten lessons of the Mghth Praaie ; explaining eveiy thing of which 
the teacher may demand an explanation.] 



CHAPTER Vn.— FOR WRITING. 

EXERCISES IN PROSODY, 

p^ iWhen the pnpll can readily answer all the questions on Prosody, and apply 
the rules of punctuation to any composition in which the points are rightly inserted 
he sbould write ou^.the following exercises, supplying what is requiredTl 

EXERCISE L— PUNCTUATION. 

Copy the foUowing sentences^ and insert the comma where it is 
requisite, 

Examples under Rule 1. 
The dogmatist's assurance is paramount to argument. 
The whole course of his argumentation comes to nothing. 
The fieldmouse builds her gamer under ground. 
£xc. The first principles of almost all sciences are few. 
What he gave me to publish was but a small part. 
To remain insensible to such provocation is apathy. 
Minds ashamed of poverty would be proud of affluence. 

Under Rule 2. 
I was eyes to the blind and feet was I to the lame. 

They are c^one but the remembrance of them is sweet, t 

^ ^ )ogIe 
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He has passed it is likely through varieties of fortune. 
The mind though free has a governor within itself. 
They I doubt not oppose the bill on public principles. 
Be silent be grateful and adore. 

He is an adept in language who always speaks the truth. 
The race is not to the swiil nor the battle to the strong. 
Exe, 1. He that has far to go should not hurry. 
Hobbes believed the eternal truths which he opposed. 
Feeble are all pleasures in which the heart has no share. 
Exe, 2. A good name is better than precious ointment. 
Thinkst thou that duty shall have dread to speak ? 
The spleen is seldom felt were Flora reigns. 

Under Rule 3. 
Hie city army court espouse my cause. 
Wars pestilences and diseases are terrible instructors. 
Walk daily in a pleasant airy and umbrageous garden* 
Wit spirits faculties but make it worse. 
Men wives and children stare cry out and run. 

Under Rule 4. 
Hope and fear are essentials in religion. 
Praise and adoration are perfective of our souls. 
We know bodies and their properties most perfectly. 
Satisfy yourselves with what is rational and attainable. 
Exc 1, Gfod will rather look to..the inward motions of th« 

mind than to the outward form of the body. 
Gentleness is unassuming in opinion and temperate in zeal. 
Exe. 2. He has experienced prosperity and adversity. 
All sin essentially is and must be mortal. 
Exe. 3. One person is chosen chairman or moderator, 
Duration or time is measured by motion. 
The governor or viceroy is chosen annually. 
Exe. 4. Reflection reason still the ties improve. 
His neat plain parlour wants our modem style. 

Under Rule 5. 
I inquired and rejected consulted and deliberated. 
Seed-time and harvest cold and heat summer and winter day 
and night shall not cease. 

EXERCISE II.— PUNCrUATIOx^. 
Copy the Jblloipinff sentences, and insert the comma where it w 



Under Rule 6. 
The night being dark they did not proceed. 
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There being no other coach we had no alternative. 
Hemember my sou that human life is the journey <rfa day. 
All circumstances considered it seems right. 
He that overcometh to him will I give power. 
Your land strangers devour it in your presence. 
Ah sinful nation a people laden with iniquity ! 

With heads declined ye cedars homage pay ; 

Be smooth ye rocks ye rapid floods give way ! 

Under Rule 7. 

Now Philomel sweet songstress charms the night. 

Tis chanticleer the shepherd's clock announcing day. 

The evening star love's harbinger appears. 

The queen of night feir Dian stniles serene. 

There is yet one man Micaiah the son of Imlah. 
. Our whole company man by man ventured down. 

As a work of wit the Dunciad has few equals. 
In the same temple the resounding wood 
All vocal beings hymned their equal God. i 

Exc. 1. The last king of Rome was Tarquiriius Superbug, 

Bossuet highly eulogizes Maria Theresa of Austria. 

Exc. 2, For he went and dwelt by the brook Cherith. 

Remember the example of the patriarch Joseph. 

Exc. 3. I wisdom dwell with prudence. 

Ye fools be ye of an understanding heart. 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know. 

Exc. 4. 1 crown thee king of intimate delights. 

1 count the world a stranger for thy sake. 

And this makes friends such miracles below. 

God has pronounced it death to taste that tree. 

Grace makes the slave a freeman. 

Under Rule 8. 

Deaf with the noise I took my hasty flight. . 

Him piteous of his youth soft disengage. 

1 played a while obedient to the fair. 

Love free as air spreads his light wings and flies. 
Then active still and unconfined his mind 
Explores the vast extent of ages past. 
But there is yet a liberty unsung 
By poets and by senators unpraised. 

Exc. I will marry a wife beautiful as the Houries. 

He was a man able to speak upon doubtful questioni 

These are the persons anxious for the change. 

Are they men worthy of confidence and supportl> j 
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Under Rule 9. 
Poverty wants some things — avarice all things. 
Honesty has one face — flattery two. 
One king is too soft and easy — an other too fiery. 
Mankind*s esteem they court — ^and he his own : 
Theirs the wild chase of false felicities ; 
His the composed possession of the true. 

EXERaSE ni.— PUNCTUATION. 

Copy the following urUences, and insert the comma where it i9 
requisite. 

Under Rule 10. 

My desire is to live in peace. 

The great difficulty was to compel them to pay their debts. 

To strengthen our virtue God bids us trust in him. 

I made no bargain with you to live always drudging. 

To sum up all her tongue confessed the shrew. 

To proceed my own adventure was still more laughable. 
We come not with design of wasteful prey 
To drive the coimtry force the swains away. 

Under Rule 11. 
Having given this answer he departed. 
Some sunk to beasts find pleasure end in pain. 
Eased of her load subjection grows more light 
Death still draws nearer never seeming near. 
He lies full low gored with wounds and weltering in his blood. 
Kind is fell Lucifer compared to thee. 
Man considered in himself is helpless and wretched. 
Like scattered down by howling Eurus blown. 
He with wide nostrils snorting skims the wave. 
Youth is properly speaking introductory to manhood. 
Exc, He kept his eye fixed on the country before him. 
They have their part assigned them to act. 
Years will not repair the injuries done by him. 

Under Rule 12. 
Yes we both were philosophers. 
However providence saw fit to <5ross our design. 
Besides I know that the eye of the public is upon mo» 
The fact certainly is much otherwise. 
For nothing surely can be more inconsistent. 

Under Rule 13. 
For in such retirement the soul is strengthened. 
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It engages our desires ; and in some degree satisfies them. 
But of every Christian virtue piety is an essential part. 
The English verb is variable ; as love lovest loves. 

Under Rule 14. 
In a word charity is the soul of social life. 
By the bowstring I can repress violence and fraud. 
Some by being too artful forfeit the reputation of probity. 
With r^ard to morality I was not indifferent. 

Under Rule 15. 
Lo earth receives him from the bending skies ! 
Behold I am against thee O inhabitant of the valley I 

Under Rule 16. 
I would never consent never never never. 
His teeth did chatter chatter chatter still. 
Come come come come — ^to bed to bed to bed. 

Under Rule 17. 
He cried * Cause every man to go out from me.' 
' Almet' said he ^ remember what thou hast seen.' 
1 answered * Mock not thy servant who is but a worm before 
thee.' 

EXERaSE IV.— PUNCTUATION. 

1. Copy the JbUowing sentences^ and insert the comma and the 
SEMICOLON where they are requisite. 

Under Rule 1. 

* Man is weak' answered his companion ' knowledge is- more 

than equivalent to force.' 
To judge rightly of the present we must oppose it to the past 
for ^1 judgment is comparative and of the future nothing 
can be known. 

* Content is natural wealth' says Socrates to which I shall add 

* luxury is artifidal poverty.' 
Converse and love mankind might strongly draw 
When love was liberty and nature law. 

Under Rule 2. 
Be wise to^ay 'tis madness to defer. 
Hie present all their care the future his. 
Wit makes an enterpriser sense a man. 
Ask thought for joy grow rich and hoard within. 
Song soothes our pains and age has pains to soothe. 
Here an enemy encounters there a rival supplants him. 
Our answer to their reasons is No to their scoffs nothing. 
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Under Rule 3. 
In Latin there are six cases namely the nominative the genitive 

the dative the accusative the vocative and the ablative. 
Most English nouns form the plural by adding s as boy boys 

nation nations king kings bay bays. 
Bodies are such as are endued with a vegetable soul as plants 

a sensitive soul as animals or a rational soul as the body of 

man, 

2. Copy the following sentences^ and insert the comma, the semi- 
colony and the colon wfiere they are requisite. 

Under Rule 1. 
Death wounds to cure we fall we rise we reign. 
Bliss ! — there is none but unprecarious bliss. 
That is the gem sell all and purchase that. 
Beware of usurpation God is the judge of all. 

Under Rule 2. 
I have the world here before me I will review it at leistu^ 

surely happiness is somewhere to be found. 
A melancholy enthusiast courts persecution and when he can- 
not obtain it afflicts himself with absurd penance^ but the 
holiness of St. Paul consisted in the simplicity of a pious 
life. 

Observe his awful portrait and admire 
Nor stop at wonder imitate and live. 

Under Rule 3. 
Such is our Lord's injunction " Watch and pray." 
He died praying for his persecutors " Father forgive them 

they know not what they do." 
On his cane was inscribed this motto ^^Festina lente^ 

8. Copy the following sentence^, and insert the comma, the semi' 
colon, the colon^ and the period where they are requisite. 

Under Rule 1. 

Then appeared the sea and the dry land the mountains rose 
and the rivers flowed the sun and moon began their course 
in the skies herbs and plants clothed the ground the air the 
earth and the waters were stored with their respective in- 
habitants at last man was made in the image of God 

In general those parents have most reverence who most deserve 
it for he that lives well cannot be despised 

Under Rule 2. 
QvU accomplishments frequently give rise to &me but a dis- 
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tinction is to be made between fame and true honour the 
statesman the orator or the poet may be &mous while yet 
the man himself is far from being honoured 

Under Rule 3. 

Glass was invented in Eng by Benalt a monk A D 664 
The Roman Era U C commenced A C 1753 years 
Here is the Literary Life of S T Coleridge Esq 

EXERCISE v.— PUNCTUATION. 

!• Copy the following sentences^ and insert the dash, and such 
other points as are necessary. 

Under Rule L 

Tou say /rwow* very often and I don't know exactly what it 

means a fianous uniform famous doings What does famous 

mean 
O viYiy famous means Now don't you know -^h^t famous means 

It means It is a word that people say It is the &shion to say 

it It means it means famous. 

Under Rule 2. 

But this life is not all there is there is full surely an other 
state abiding us And if there is what is thy prospect O re- 
morseless obdurate Thou shalt hear it would be thy wisdom 
to think thou now hearest the sound of that trumpet which 
shall awake the dead Return O yet retura to the Father 
of mercies and live 

The future pleases Why The present pains 
But that's a secret yes which all men know 

2. Copy the following sentences^ and insert the note of inter* 
BOOATioN, and such other points as are necessary. 

Under Rule I. 

Does nature bear a tyrant's breast ' 

Is she the friend of stem control 
Wears she the despot's purple vest 

Or fetters she the free-bom soul 

Why should a man whose blood is warm within 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster 

Who art thou courteous stranger and from whence 
Why roam thy steps to this abandon'd dale, 
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Under Rule 2. 

Who bid the stork Colnmbus-like explore 
Heavens not his own and worlds unknown before 
Who calls the council states the certain day 
Who forma the phalanx and who points the way 

Under BuU 3. 

Ask of thy mother Earth why oaks are made 
Taller and stronger than the weeds they shade 
They asked me who I was and whither I was going 

3. Copy the following eentenceSj and insert the kots of xxoub 

MAnoN, and such other points as are necessary. 

Under Bute 1. 
Alas how is that rugged heart forlorn 
Behold the victor vanquish'd by the worm 
Bliss sublunary bliss proud words and vain 

Under Bute 2. 

O Popular Applause what heart of man 
Is proof against, thy sweet seducing charms 
More than thy balm O Gilead heals the woimd 

Under Bute 3. 

How often have I loitered o*er thy green 
Where humble happiness endear'd each scene 
What black despair what horror fills his heart 

4. Copy the following sentences^ and insert the marks of pa»- 

SNTHE8IS, and siich other points as are necessary. 

Under Bule 1. 

And all the question wrangle e'er so long 
Is only this If God has placed him wrong 
- And who what God foretells who speaks in things 
Still louder than in words shall dare deny 

Under Bule 2. 

Say was it virtue more though Heav'n ne'er gave 
Lamented Digby sunk thee to the grave 
Where is that thrift that avarice of time 
O glorious avarice thought of death inspires 
And oh the last last what can words express 
Thoug[ht re^ the last last silence of a friend 
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EXERCISE VI.— PUNCTUAHON. 

Copy ^ folhmng promisouotts sentences^ and insert the pointi 
which they require, 

!^s orie of them opened his sack he espied his nioney 

They cried out the more exceedingly Crucify him 

The soldiers* counsel was to kill the prisoners 

Great injury these vermin mice and rats do in the field 

It is my s6n*s coat an evil beast hath devoured him 

Peace of all wordly blessings is the most valuable ^ 

By this time the very foundation was removed 

The only words he uttered were I arn a Roman citizen 

Some distress either felt or feared gnaws like a worm 

How then mu^t I determine Hare I no interest If I have not I 

am stationed here to no purpose Harris 
In the fire the destruction was so swift sudden vast and miser* 

able as to have no parallel in story 
Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily was far from being happy 
I ask now Verres what thou hast to advance 
Excess began and sloth sustains the trade 
Fame can never reconcile a man to a death l^d 
They that iSail on the sea tell of the danger 
Be doers of the word and not hearers only 
The storms of wintVy time will quickly pdas 
Here hope that smiling angel stands 
Disguise Isee thou art a wickedness 
There are no tricks in plain and simple faith. 
True love strikes root in reason passion's foe 
Two gods divide them all Pleasure and Gain 
I am satisfied My son has done his duty 
Remember Almet the vision which thou hast seen 
I beheld an enclosure beautiful as the gardens of paradise 
The knowledge which I have received I will communicate 
But I am not yet happy and therefore I despair 
Wretched mortals said I to what purpose are you busy 
Bad as the world is respect is always paid to virtue 
In a word he views men in the clear sunshine of diarity 
This being the case I am astonished and amazed 
These men approached him and saluted him king 
Excellent and obliging sages these undoubtedly 
Yet at the same time the man himself undergoes a change 
One constant efiect of idleness is to nourish the passions 
You heroes regard nothing but glory 
Take care lest while you strive to reach the top you fiJl 
Proud and presumptuous they can brook no oppositioa p 
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Nay some awe of religion may still subsist 

Then said he Lo I come to do thy will O God 

As for me behold I am in your hand 

Now I Paul myself beseech you 

He who lives always in public cannot live to his own soul 

whereas he who retires remains calm 
Therefore behold I even I will utterly forget you 
This text speaks only of those to whom it speaks 
Yea he warmeth himself and saith Aha I am warm 
King Agrippa believest thou the prophets 

EXEBaSE VIL— PUNCTUATION. 

Copy the folUming promiscuous sentences^ and insert the poinU 
which they require. 

To whom can riches give repute or trust 

Content or pleasure but the good and just Pope 

To him no high no low no great no small 

He fills he bounds connects and equals all Id 

Reason's whole pleasure all the joys of sense 

Lie in three woMs health peace and competence Id 

Not so for once indulged they sweep the main 

Deaf to the call or hearing hear in vain Anon 

Bay will the falcon stooping from above 

Smit with her varying plumage spare the dove Pope 

Throw Egypt's by and offer in its stead 

Offer the crown on Bernice's head Id 

Falsely luxurious will not man awake 

And springing from the bed of sloth enjoy 

The cool the fragrant and the silent hour Thomson 

Yet thus it is nor otherwise can be 

So far from aught romantic what I sing Young 

Thyself first know then love a self there is 

Of virtue fond that kindles at her charms Id 

How far that little candle throws his beams 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world ShaJcspeare 

You have too much respect upon the world 

They lose it that do buy it with much care Id 

How many things by season season'd are 

To their right praise and true perfection Id 

Canst thou descend from converse with the skies 

A»d ^eize thy bTother's throat for what a clod Tjoung 
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In two short precepts all your business lies 

Would you be great be virtuous and be wise Denham 

But sometimes virtue starves while vice is fed 

What then is the reward of virtue bread Pope 

A life all turbulence and noise may seem 

To him that leads it wise and to be praised 

But wisdom is a pearl with most success 

Sought in still waters and beneath clear skies Oowper 

All but the swellings of the softened heart 

That waken not disturb the tranquil mind Thomson 

Inspiring God who boundless spirit all 

And unremitting energy pervades 

Adjusts sustains and agitates the whole Id 

Ye ladies for indiflfrent in your cause 

I should deserve to forfeit all applause 

Whatever shocks or gives the least offence 

To virtue delicacy truth or sense 

Try the criterion 'tis a faithful guide 

Nor has nor can have Scripture on its side Cowper 

EXERCISE Vm.— SCANNING. 

Divide ihefoHotoing verses into the feet which compose them, and 
distinguish by marks the long and the short sylldhles^ 

DEITY, 

Alone thou sitst above the everlasting hills, 
And all immensity of space thy presence fills : 

For thou alone art 6od ; — as God thy saints adore thee ; 

Jehovah is thy name ;— they have no gods before thee. — G.B^ 

HEALTH. 

Up the dewy mountain, Health is bounding lightly ; 

On her brows a garland, twin'd with richest posies : 
Gay is she, elate with hope, and smiling sprightly ; 

Redder is her cheek, and sweeter, than the rose is.-— 6f. B^ 

IMPENITENCE. 

The impenitent sinner whom mercy empowers, 
Dishonours that goodness which seeks to restore ; 

As the sands of the desert are water'd by showers, 
Ycit barren and fruitless remain as before. — G, Brown. 

PIETY. 

Holy and pure are the pleasures of piety, 
Drawn from the fountain of mercy and love; 

Endless, exhaustless, exempt from satiety, 
Rising unearthly, and soaring above.'— 6^. A^Qwn. 
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A anoLX. 

The bolt that strikes the towVing oedar dead, 

Oft passes harmless o'er the hazel's head. — G. Braumm 

AK OTHER. 

** Yet to the general's voice they soon obey'd 
Innumerable. As "when the potent rod 
Of Amram's spn, in Egypt's evil day, 
Wav'd round the coast, up call'd a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 
That o'er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darken'd all the land of Nile,"-^4^iAio»- 

XI^RQIAO STANZA. 

Tty name is dear — ^'tis virtue balm'd in love ; 

Yet e'en thy name a pensive sadness brings. 

Ah! wo the day, our hearts were doom'd to prove, 

That fondest love but points affliction's stings ! — G, Brown^ 

CUPID. 

Zephyrs, moving bland, and breathing fragrant 

With the sweetest odours of the spring, 
O'er the winged boy, a thoughtless vagrant, 

Slumb'ring in the grove, their perfumes fling. — ^G. J^rowfk 

DIVINE POWER. 

When the wind? o'er Gennesaret roar'd. 

And the billows tremendously rose, 
The Saviour but utter'd the word. 

They were hush'd to the calmest repose. — G: Broum. 

INVITATION. 

Coine from the mount of the leopi^d^ spomi^ 
" Come from the den of the lion ; 
Come to the tent qf thy shepherd, spouse. 
Come to the mountain of Zion.— 6^. BrQvm^ 

ADMONITION.. 

la the days of thy youth, 

Remember thy God : 
O ! forsake not his truths 

Incur not his rod, — G,. ^f^on^ 

COMlfBNDi^TION. 

Constant and duteousi 

Med( 03 the dove, 
Qow art thou be^uteous» 

Daughter q( Ipye.!-^ Gf. Bromn^ 
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EDWIN, AN ODK 

I. STROPHE. 

Led by the pow'r of song, and nature's love, 
Which raise the soul all vulgar themes abova^ 
The mountain grove 
Would Edwin rove, 
In pensive mood, alone ; 
And seek the woody dell, 
Where noontide shadows fell, 
Cheering, 
Veering, 
Mov'd by the zephyr's swell. 
Here nurs'd he thoughts to genius only known. 
When nought was heard around 
But sooth'd the rest profound 
Of rural beauty on her mountain throne. 
Nor less he lov'd (rude nature's child) 
The elemental conflict wild ; 
When, fold on fold, above was pil'd 
The watery swathe, careering on the wind« 
Such scenes he saw 
With solemn awe, 
As in the presence of th' Eternal Mind. 
Fix'd he gaz'd, 
Tranc'd and rais'd, 
Sublimely rapt in awful pleasure undefia'd. 

n. ANTISTROPHE. 

Reckless of dainty joys, he finds delight 
Where feebler souls but tremble with afingh^. 
Lo ! now, within the deep ravine, 
A black impending cloud 
Infolds him in its shroud. 
And dark and darker glooms the scene* 
Through the thicket streaming, ' 
Lightnings now are gleaming ; 
Thunders rolling dread, 
Shake the mountain's head} 
Nature's war 
Echoes far. 
O'er ether borne. 
That flash 
The ash 
Has scath'd and torn! 
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Now it rages; 
Oaks of ages, 
Writhing in the furious blast, 
Wide their leafy honours cast ; 
Their gnarled arms do force to force oppose : 
Deep rooted in the crevic'd rock, 
The sturdy trunk sustains the shock, 
Like dauntless hero firm against assailing foes. 

m. EPODE. 

* O Thou who sits above these vapours dense. 
And rul'st the storm by thine omnipotence ! 
Making the collied cloud thy car, 
Coursing the winds, thou rid'st a&r. 
Thy blessings to dispense. 
The early and the latter rain, 
Which fertilize the dusty plain, 

Thy bounteous goodness pours. 
Dumb be the atheist tongue abhorred ! 
All nature owns thee, sovereign Lord ! 

And works thy gracious will; 
At thv command the tempest roars, 
At thy command is still. 
Thy mercy o'er this scene sublime presides; 
'TIS mercy forms the veil that hides 
The ardent solar beam ; 
While, from the volley'd breast of heaven, 
lYansient gleams of dazzling light, 
Flashing on the balls of sight. 
Make darkness darker seem. 
Thou mov'st the quick and sulph'rous leven— 
The tempest-driven 
Cloud is riven ; 
And the thirsty mountain-side 
Drinks gladly of the gushing tide.' 
So breath'd young Edwin, when the summer shower 
From out that dark o'erchamb'ring cloud, 
With lightning flash and thunder loud. 
Burst in wild grandeur o'er his solitary bower. — G, Brown, 
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KEY 



EXAMPLES OF FALSE CONSTBUCTION, 
DESIGNED FOR ORAL EXERCISES, 

VNDSB 

THB RULES OF SYNTAX AND THE NOTES. 



13^ rrhe examples of False Svntax here explained, shonld be corrected oraUy hj 
the papll, according to the formnles given under the rules ; and the following eorree* 
ttona may afterwazds be used as examples for parsing, if necessary.] 

UNDER RULE I. — ^ARTICLES, 

Under Note 1.— -4» cr A, 

This is a hard Bayingf . 

An humble heart sl^l find &yonr. 

PasBing from an earthly to a heavenly diadem. 

few have the hai)pine88 of living with anoh a one. 

8he evinced a nnirorm adherence to the trath* 

An hoepital is an asvlnm for the sick. 

This is truly a wonderful invention. 

He is a younger man than we supposed. 

A humorsome child is never long pleased. 

A careless man is unfit for am, hostler. 

Under Note 2,—Noitns Oormected, 

Avoid rude sports : an eye is soon lost, or a bone broken. 
As the drop of the bucket, and the dust of the balance. 
Not a word was uttered, nor a sign given. 
I despise not the doer, but the deed. 

Under Note Z.—AdjecH/oes Oon/neeUd. 

What is the difference between the old and ihe new method ff 

The sixth and the tenth have a dose resemblance. 

Is Paris on the right hand^ or the left ? 

Does Peru Join the Atlantic, or the Pacific ocean ? 

He was influenced both by a just and a generous principle. 

The book was read by the old and the young. 

I have both the large and the small grammar. 

Are both the north and the south line measured? 

Are the north line and the south both measured? 

Are both the north and the south lines measured? 

Are both the north lines and the south measured? 

Under Note ^.—Adjeetivee CbnneetetL 

Is the north and south line measured ? 

Are the two north and south lines both measured t 

A grMt Mid good man looks beyond time. 
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Th«7 made but a weak and ineffectaal resiatanoe. 
The Allegany and Monongahela rivers form the Ohio. 
I rejoice tnat there ia an other and better world. 
Were Qod to raiae up an other each man at^Mosea. 
The light and worthleaa kernels will float. 

Under Note 5.^Jfii^ not BigyieiU. 

Cleon was an other sort of man. 
Thare ia a species of animal called seal.. 
IM us wait m pMttience and quietness. 
The contemplative mind debghts in silence. 
Arithmetic is a branch of matbematica. 
Yon will never have an other such chance. 
I expected some sach answer. 
And I persecuted this way unto death. 

Under Note ^.—QfTUUt and I^mM. 

He is entitled to the appellation of gentleman. 

Cromwell assumed the title of Protector. 

Her father is honoured with the title of Earl. 

The chief magistrate is styled. President. 

The highest title in the state is that of Gk>vemor. 

For oak^ pine, and ash, were names of whole classes of objects. 

Under Ifbtt *l*—.Qf Ocmiparismu. 

He is a better writer than reader. 

He was an abler mathematician than linguist. 

I should rather have an orange than an apple. 

Under Note &,^MunewUh Who or Which, 

The wofds (or, Those words) which are signs of complex ideas, are liable to bn 

misunderstood. 
2%e carriages which were formerly in use, were very clumsy. 
The place is not mentioned by the geographers who wrote at that timer 

Under Note ^.—Participial Nouns, 

Means are alwavs necessary to the accomplishing of ends. 

By the seeing of the eye, and the hearing of the ear, learn wisdom* 

In the keeping of his commandments, there is great reward. 

For the revealing of a secret, there is no remedy. 

Have you no repugnance to ^ torturing of animals ? 

Under Note 10.— Partieiples, not Nouns,. 

By breaking the law, you dishonour the lawgiver. 
An ar^ment so n^eak is not worth mentioning. 
In letting ^o our hope, we let all go. 
Avoid talking too much of your ancestors. 
The cuckoo keeps repeating her unvaried notes. 
Forbear boasting of what you can do. 

UNDER RULE IL — ^NOMINATIVB$, 

Be that is studious, will improve. 

2%ey that seek wisdom, will be wise. 

She and / are of the same age. 

You are two or three years older than we» 

Are not John and thou cousins ? 

I can write as handsomely as thou. 

Nobody said so but ?ie. 

Who dost thou think was then! 
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"VHio broke this slate ? L 

We are alone ; here^a none bat itvou and I. 

Them that honour me, I will honour; and f^that despiBO me, shall be 

lightly esteemed. — 1 Sam*^ ii, 80. 
He who in that instance was deceived, is a man of sound judgement. 

UNDER RULE III.-^APPOSmON. 

The book is a present firom my brother Richard, "kim, that keeps the book" 
store. / 

I am ffoing to see my friends in the countiy^ ihem that we met at the ferry. 

This dress was made bv Catharine, the millmer, h^ that we saw at work. 

Dennis, the gardener, he that gave me the tulips, has promised me a piony. 
Resolve me, why the cottager and kinff, 
Ee whom sea-sever'd realms obey, and a« 
Who steals his whole dominion from the waste, 
Repelling winter blasts with mud and straw. 
Disquieted alike, draw sigh for sigh. — Founff, 

UNDER RULE IV. — ^ADJECTIVES* 

Under Note \,— Agreement. 

Things of ^M sort are easily understood. 

"Whooroke those tongs ? 

Where did I drop these sdssorsi 

Bring out those oats. 

Eztanguish those embers. 

I disregard these minutiffi. 

That kmd of itguries we need not fear. 

What was the height of that gallows which Haman erected f 

XTnder Note 2,—Mxed Numbers, 

We rode about ten miles an hour. 

'Hb for a thousand ^Tot^n^. 

How deep is the water ? About Bix/dOhoms, 

The lot is twenty-flve/««^ wide. 

I have bought eight loads of wood. 

TTnder Note 8, — Beciproedls, 

Two negatives, in English, destroy ecu^ other.— Lowth cor. 

That the heathens tolerated one an other, is allowed.— .?W2^ eor, 

David and Jonathan loved each other tenderly. 

Words are derived one from an other in various ways. Or better : Dervoatwo^ 

words toe formed from their primUvoes in various ways. — Oocper cor. 
Teachers like to see their pupils polite to one an other, — Webster cor. 
The Graces always hold one an other by the hand. 

Under Note ^^Of Degrees, 

He chose the last of these three. 

THssylkbles are often accented on Xhb first syllable. 

Which are the two most remarkable isthmuses in the world f 

Under Note h.-^Qf Comparatives, 

The Scriptures are more valuable than any oiher writings. 

The Russian empire is more extensive than any other government In the 

world. 
Israel loved Joseph more than all his o^Aer children, because he was the son 

ofhisoldage. 

Under Note 6,—Qf SuperlaUMs^ 
Of all ill habits idleness is tho most incorrigible* 
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£▼6 was the fairest of women, 

Hope is the most coDBtant of all the passions. 

Under NbU *l,—CfExira Cbmparieone. 

That opinion is too (general (or eommon) to he easUy corrected* 
Virtae confers the greateet (or higheet) dignity npon man. 
How much better are ve than the fowls \—li','of Luie ear. 
Do not thon hasten above the Most J^A. — Etdraa cor. 
This, ihie was tbe unkindeet cut of BXh—Enfidd, p. 858. 
The waters are frozen eooner and harder. — VersUgan cor, 
A healthier (or more heaithy) place cannot be found. 
The best and the wisest men often meet with discouragementi* 

Under Note 9,—A(^eeHvee Connected. 

He showed ns an eaeier and more agreeable way. 
This was theplaineet and most eonvineing aigument. 
Some of the toieest and moet moderate of the senators. 
This is an ancient and honourable fraternity. 
There vieo shall meet a fatal and irrevocable doom. 

Under Note 9,^AeyeeUvei JPreJkoed^ 

He is an industrioua yotmg man. 

She has an elegant new house. 

The^«^ two classes have read. 

The two eldest sons have removed to the westward. 

England had not seen an other such king. 

Under Nate lO.^Qf Adjcatloeefor Advert 

She reads well and writes neatly. 

He was extremely prodigal. 

They went, cor^ormaUy to their engagement. 

He speaks very Jhiently, and reasons lustly. 

The deepest streams run the most eiUntly, 

These appear to be finished the most neaUy, 

He was scarcely gone, when you arrived. 

I am exceedingly sorry to hear of your misfortunes^ 

The work was uncommonly well executed. 

This is not so large a cargo as the last. 

Thou knowest how good a horse mine is. 

I cannot think so meanly of him. 

He acted much more wisely than the others^ 

Under Note 11,-0/ Them/or Thosif. 

I bought those books at a very low price. 

Qo and tell those boys to be still. 

I have several copies : thou art Welcome to those two. 

"Which of those three men is the most useful? 

Under Note 12,-0/ This and That, 

Hope is as strong an incentive to action, as fear : ihat is the antidpation of 

good, ^M of evil. 
The poor want Some advantages which the rich e^joy ; but we should not 
therefore account these happy, and those miserable. 
Memor^r and forecast just returns engage. 
That pointing back to youth, this on to age. — Pope, 

Under Note lZ,—Each^ Every One, dbc. 

Let each of them be heard in his turn. 

On the Lord^s day, every one of us Christians keeps the sabbath. 

Ja either of these men known? 

No : neither of them has any Connexions here. 
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Under Note \^—Any and None. 

Did omy of the company stop to assist you f 
Here are six; bnt none of them will answer. 

Under Note 15,— J^artic^M Adjeethes. 

Some crimes are thought deserving (^ death. 

Rudeness of speech ii very unbecoming to for iii] a gentleman. 

To eat with unwashed hands, was disgusting to a Jew. 

Leave then thy ^ys, tmsuiting to such age—or, 
Leave then thy joys, not suiting such an age, 
To a fresh comer, and resign the stage. 

UNDER RULE V. — PRONOUNS. 

Every one must judge of Aw own feelings. 

Can any person, on hie entrance into the world, be fully secure that he shall 

not he deceived ? 
He cannot see one in prosperity, without envying him, 
I gave him oats, but he would not eat them. 
Rebecca took goodly raiment, and put it on Jacob. 
Take up the tongs, and put mem in their place. 
Let eacn est^m others better than himself. 
A person mav make himself happy without riches. ^ 
Every man should try to provide for himself. 
The mind of man should not be left withoixt something on which to employ 

its energies. 

An idler is a watch that wants both hands. 

As useless if it goes, as when U stands. — Ckmper, 

Under Note 1.— Of Pronouns Needless. 

Many words darken speech. 

These praises he then seemed inclined to retract. 

These people are all very ignorant. 

Asa^s heart was perfect with the Lord. 

Who, instead ofgoing about doing good, are perpetually intent upon doing 

mischief. 
Whom ye delivered up, and denied in the presence of Pontius Pilate. 
Whom, when they had washed her^ thev laid in an upper chamber. 
There are witnesses of the fact which I have mentioned. 
He is now sorry for what he said. 

The empress, approving these conditions, immediately ratified them. 
Though this incident appears improbable, yet I cannot doubt the author's 

veracity. 

Under Note 2,— Of Change in Number, 

Thou art my father's brother, else would I reprove thee — or, 
Fou are my father's brother, else would I reprove you. 
Tour weakness is excusable, but^ur wickedness is not— or, 
Thy weakness is excusable, but thy wickedness is not. 
Now, my son, 1 forgive thee, and rreely pardon thy fault — or. 
Now, my son, I forgive you, and freely pardon your fault. • 

Ton draw the inspiring breath of ancient song, 
Till nobly rises emulous your own— or, ^ 
Thou drawst the inspiring breath of ancient songi 
Till nobly rises emulous thy own. 

Under Note B.—Of Who and Which. • 

This IB the horse which my father imported. 

Those are the birds vfhieh we call gregarious. 

He has two brothers, one of whom I am acquainted with* 
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What was that creature wkich Job called leviathan ? 

Those who desire to be safe, should h^ careful to do that which is right. 

A butterfly, who thought himself an accomplished traveller^ happoiijed to 

bght upoQ a bee-hive. 
There was a certain householder, who planted a vineyard. 

Under Note 4.— iVoufu of Multitude. 

He instructed and fed the crowds that surrounded him. 

The court, whUh has great influence upon the public manners, ought to be 

very exemplary. 
Xhe wild tribes thai inhabit the wildnemess, contemplate the ocean with a»« 

tonishment, and gaze upon the starry heavens with delight. 

Under Note h,— Of Mere Namee, 

J,udaB {which is. now an other name for treachery) betrayed his laaeter with 

a kiss. 
He alluded to Phalaris,— ti>AicA is ft name for all that is cruel. 

Under Note e,-'€f the Pronatm Tha^ 

He was the first that entered. 

He was the drollest fellow that I ever saw. , 

This is the same man^?iat we saw before. 

Who is she that comes clothed in a robe of green ! 

The wife and fortune that he gained, did not aid him. 

Men that are avaricious, never have enough. 

All that I have, is thine. 

Was it thou, or the wind, that shut the door? 

It was not I that shut it. 

The babe that was in the cradle, apx>eared to be healthy. 

Under Note l.—BekUive Otauses Qmnected, 

He is a man that knows what belongs to good manners, and ^at will not do 

a dishonourable act^ 
The friend who was here, and who entertained us so much, will never be 

able to visit us a^ain. 
The curiosities which he has brought home, and which we shall have the 

pleasure of seeing, are said to be very rare. 

Under Note S.—Sdative and Preposition, 

Observe them in the order in which they stand. 
We proceeded immediately to the place to which we were directed. 
My companion remiuned a week in the state in which I left him. 
The way in which I do it, is this. 

Under Note Q.—OfAdverlafor Eetaimes. 

Remember the condition/rom which thou art rescued. 
I know of no rule hjjf which it mav be done. 

He drew up a petition, in which he too freely represented his own merits. 
The hour is hastening, m which whatever praise or censure I have acquired, 
will be remembered with equal indifiierence. 

Under Note Id,— Repeat the Noun. 

Many will acknowledge the excellence of religion, who cannot tell wherein 
that excellence consists. 

Every difference of opinion is not a difference of principle. — Jefereon* Bet- 
ter : Not every difference of opinion is a difference of principle. 

Kext to the knowledge of God, this knowledge of ourselves Menu ] 
worthy of our endeavour. 
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Under NirU n.—Pkue of the EdaUoe. 

Th&Uj iohc ha?^ thus condemned the act, art thyself the man that committed 

it. ' 
Then^ is in simplicity a certain fnajesty^ vJhic^ is fax above the qnaintness of 

wit. 
Thau, who art a party concerned, hast no right to judge. 
It is impossible for such men as iho^ who are likely to get the appointment, 

ever to determine this question. 
!I^re are, in the empiie of China, millions of people^ whose support is derived 

^most entirely from rice. 

Under NoU 12,-0/ Whai/or That. 

I had no idea but that the s^ry was true. 

The poBt-boy is not so weary but that he can whistle. 

He had no intimation but that the men were honest. 

Under NoU U.—O/ Adjectwea/or Antecedents, 

8ome men are too ignorant to be humble ; and without humUUy there can 

be no docilitv. 
Judas declared him innocent ; lut innocent he could not be, had he in any 

respect deceived the disciples. 
Se accurate in^li you say or do ; for accuracy is important in all the concerns 
, of life. . 

;Every law supposes the transgressor to be wicked ; ana indeed he is m, if 

the laVls just. 

UNDER RULE VI.-— PRONOUNS. 

In youth, the multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as if it were ihevr chief 

good. 
The council were not unanimous, and they separated without coming to any 

determination. 
The committee were divided in sentiment, and they referred the business to 

the ffeneral meeting. 
There liappened to the army a very strange accident, which put ihem in great 

consternation. 
The enemy were not able to support the charge, and ihey dispersed and fled' 
The defendant's counsel had a difficult task imposed on ihern^ 
The board of health publish iheir proceeedings. 
I saw all the species thus delivered from their sorrows. 

Under NoU l.—The Idea of Unity, 

I saw the whole species thus delivered from Us sorrows. 
This court is famous for the justice of i^ decisions. 
The convention then resolved i^^into a committee of the whole. 
The crowd was so great that the judges with difficulty made their way 
through U, 

UNDER RULE VII. — ^PRONOUNS. 

Your levity and heedlessness, if ihey continue, will prevent all substantial 

improvement. 
Poverty and obscurity will oppress him only who esteems (hem oppressive. 
Good sense and refined pohcv are obvious to few, because th^y cannot bo 

discovered but by a train of reflection. 
Avoid haughtiness of behaviour, and affectation of xnannen : they imply a 

want of solid merit. 
If love and unity continue, they will make you partakers of one an other's 

6u£r not jealousy and distrust to enter: (key will destroy, like » canker, 
•very germ of Ihendflhip. 
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Hatred md animosily are inoonaistent witb Chriatian charity : guard, then* 

tbre, againat the afighteet indolffenoe of them. 
Every man U entttleii to liberty of oonacience, and freedom of opinion, if he 

doea not pervert tkem to the injury of others. 

UNDER RULE VIII. — PRONOUNS. 

Neither Sarah, Ann, nor Jane, has performed her task. 

One or the other must relinquish Am claim. 

A man is not such a machine aa a oIocIe or a watch, which will more only aa 

ii it moved. 
Rye or barley, when ii w scorched, may supply the place of coffee. 
A man may see a metaphor or an allegory m a picture, aa well as read •< in a 

description. 
Despise no infirmity of mind or body, nor any condition of life ; for ii waj 

be thy own lot. 

UNDER RULE IX.— VERBS. 

We were diaappointsd. 
She dara not oppose it. 
His pulse it too quick. 
Circumstances auer cases. 
He needt not trouble himself. 
Twenty-four pence ar« two shillings. 
On one side were beautiful meadows. 
He mav pursue what studies hepleaeet. 
What has beeome of our cousins ? 
There vfere more impostors than one. 
What tap his friends on this subject? 
Thou knouftt the urgency of the case. 
What avail good sentiments with a bad life f 
Bdve those boolu been tent to the school ? 
There are manv occasions for the exercise of patience* 
What sounds hot each of the vowels I 
There wat a great number of spectators. 
There it an aoundance of treatises on this easy science. 
While, ever and anon, there/all 
Hu^e neaps of hoary moulder'd walla—or, 
While, ever and anon, there/a22f 
A heap of hoary mouldered wails. 
He that truttt in the Lord, will never be without a friend. 
Errors that originate in ignorance, are generally excusable. 
Be ye not as the horse, or as the mule, which hat no understanding. 
Not one of the authors who mention this incident, is entitled to credit. 
The man and woman that icere present, being strangers to him, wondered at 

his conduct. 
There necessarily /0220t(? f^om thence. these plain and unquestionable oonae« 
quences. 

O thou, forever present in my way. 

Who all my motives and my toils turveptt—oi^ 

O thou, forever present in my way. 

Who dott my motives and my toils turvey. 

Under NcOe 1,—Mminaiive Vfiih Adjuncts, 

The derivation of these words it uncertain. 

Four years* interest teat demanded. 

One added to nineteen, makes twenty. 

The increase of orplians renders the addition necessary. 

The road to virtae and happiness it open to all. 

The ship, with all her crew, wat latt. 

A round of vain and foolish pursuits, deUghit some Holka. 
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Under Note 2,—Oompo8Ue SuhjecU. 

To obtain the praise of men, was their only object 
To steal and then deny it, U a doable sin. 
To copy and claim the writings of others, it plagiarism. 
To live soberly, righteously, and piously, w required of all men. 
That it is our duty to promote peace and harmony among men, admUa of n« 
dispute. 

Under Note 8.— Verb between Nominatma, 

The reproofs of instruction are the way of lifb. 
A diphthong is two vowels joined in one syllable. 
So great an affliction to him were his wicked sons. 
What are the latitude and longitude of that island? 
He churlishly said to me, * Who are youf 

Under Note 4,— Farm Adapted to Style. 

1. Familiar Style. 
Was it thou that buiU that house f 

That boy writea very elegantly. 

Oould not thou write without blotting thy book? 

Dost not thau ihinh— or ^ Don't thou tnmkj it will rain to-day I 

Does not — or, DonH your cousin intend to visit you? 

That boy has torn my book. 

Was it thou that spread the ha^? 

Was it James or tbou that let him in ? 

He dares not say a word. 

Thou stood in my way and hindered me. 

2. Solemn Style. 

The Lord hath prepared his throne in the heavens ; and his kingdom ruleth 

over all. — Psalms, ciii, 19. 
Thou answeredst 4hem, Lord our God : thou toast a God that forgave* 

them, though thou tookest vengeance of their inventions. 
Then tnou spakest in vision to thy Holy One, and saidst.—Psdhns, Ixxxiz, 

19. 
6o then, it is not of him that toUleihy nor of him that runneth, but of God 

that showeth mercy,— JSom.y ix, 16. 

Under Note 5,^ The Nominative Expressed, 

New York, Fifthmonth 8d, 1823. 
Dear friend, 

/am sorry to hear of thy loss ; but /hope it may be retrieved. 1 
should be happy to render thee any assistance in mv power. / shall call 
to see thee to-morrOw morning. Accept assurances of my regard. 

A. B. 
New York, May 8d, P. M., 1823. 
Dear sir, 

/ have just received the kind note you favoured me vrith this 
morning ; and /cannot forbear to express my gratitude to you. On further 
information, /find / have not lost so much as /at first supposed ; and / be- 
lieve /shall still be able to meet all my engagements. / should, however, 
be happy to see you. Accept, dear sir, my most cordial thanks. C« D. 
Will martial^ames forever fire thy mind. 
And wiU thou never be to Heaven resigned? 

UNDER RULE X. — VERBS. 
The nobility were assured that he would not interpose. 

* Forgamest (as in Psalm zciz, 8,) appears to be wrong; because the relative thai 
and its antecedent Ood are of the third person, and not of the secondr-^ 
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The committee haw atUndtd to their appointment. 

Mankind were not uniUd by the bonds of dvil society. 

The majority were disposed to adopt the measure. 

The peasantTT ffo barefoot, and the middle sort make use of wooden shoe*. 

AH the world are spectators of your conduct. 

Bleared are the people that know the joyful sound. 

Under NoU I,— The Idea of UhUy. 

The church has no power to inflict corporal punishments. 

The fleet was seen sailing up the channel. 

The meeting has estaUimea severil salutary regulations. 

The regiment consists of a thousand men. 

A detachment of two hundred men was immediately seni. 

Every auditory takes this in good part. 

In this business, the house of commons was of no weight. 

Is the senate considered as a separate body ? 

There w a flock of birds. 

No society M chargeable with the disapproved conduct of partioular memibeini 

UNDER RULE XI, — ^VERBS. 

Temperance and exercise preserve health. 

Time and tide wait for no man. 

My love and affection towards thee remain unaltered. 

Wealth, honour, and happiness, /otmu^ the indolent. 

My flesh and my heart^z^. 

In all his works, there are spri^htliness and vigour. 

Elizabeth^s meekness and humility were extraordinary. 

In urdtv consist the security and welfare of every society. 

High pleasures and luxurious living be^et satiety. 

Much do human pride and folly require correction. 

Our conversation and intercourse yfiih the world ore, in several vespeots, an 
education for vice. 

Occasional release from toil, and indulgence of ease, are what nature de- 
mands, and virtue allows. 

What generosity, and what humanity, toere then displaced f. 
What thou desir'st. 
And what thou fearest, alike destroy all hope. 

Under Nate 1,-— Affirmation wUh Negation. 

Wisdom, and not wealth, procures esteem. 

Prudence, and not pomp, is the basis of his fiime. 

Not fear, but labour his overcome him. 

The decency, and not the abstinence, malces the difference. 

Not her beauty, but her talents attract attention. 

It is her talents, and not her beauty, that attract attention. 

It is her beauty, and not her talents, i?iat attracts attention. 

Utider Note 2,— As WeU As, But, or Sane. 

His constitution, as well as his fortune, requires care. 
Their religion, as well as their manners^ was ridiculed, 
B)verv one, but thou, had been legally discharged. 
The Duyer, as well as the seller, renders ^im^li^le. 
All songsters, save the hooting owl, were mute. 
None, but thou. mighty prince I can avert the blow. 
Nothing, but fhvolous amusements, ^2^a««» the indolent. 
Ceesar, as well as Cicero, tms admired for his eloquence. 

Under Note 8. — Eouiky Every, or No* 

Each day, and each hour, brings its portion of duty. 

Every house, and even every cottage, tpas plundered, ^^ . 
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Bveiy thought, every word, and every action, will be brought into judge- 
. ment, whether U be good or evil. 

lUie time wili come, wheu no oppressor, no ux^uBt mui, will be ablo to. 
screen himaeif from punishment. 

No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride. 
No cavem'd hermit, rests seli^atisfieo.— Pctpt. 

Under Note ^,~-And Bequmd, 

In this.affisor, per^everance^aiM^ dexterity were requisite. 

Town aai4 countrjr are equally agreeable to me. 

Sobriety a/nd humility lead to honour. 

TM king, the lords, and the commons, compose the BritiBh parliament. 

The man and his whole family are dead. 

yi. small house and a trifling annuity are still granted him. 

Under Mte h^—JHstmct Siiyeet Phrases, 

To profess, and to possess, are very different things. 

To do Justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with. Ck)d, are duties oi 

universal obligation. 
To be round or square, to be solid or fluid, to be large or small, and to be, 

moved swiftly or slowly, are all equally alien f]rom't]ae nature of thought. 

UNPEI^ RULE XII. — ^VERBS. 

Neither imprudence, credulity, nor vanity, 7uu ever been imputed to him. 

What the heart or the imagination dietates, flows readily. 

Neither authority nor analogy svipporis sucn a^ opinion. 

Either ability or inclination was wanting. 

Redundant grass or heath affords abundance to their cattle. 

The retnipa of kindness are sweet ; and there w neither honour, wff virtoe^ 

nor utility, in repelling them. 
The sense or drift of a proposition, often depends upon a single letter. 

Under Note l.^NommaUves that Disagree^ 

Neither he nor you vfere there, 
lather the boys or I was in fault. 

Neither he nor I intend to be present. « 

Neither the captain nor the sailors toere saved. 

Whether one person or more ww** concerned in the business, does not yet 
appear. 

Under MU ^,—The Concord Completed, 

Are they^ or ami, expected to be there ? 

Neither u he, nor am I, capable of it. 

Either he has been imprudent, or his assodates haw heen vindictive* 

Neither were their richee, noi; toas their influence great. 

Under J^ote Z.— Place qf the Mrst Person, 

"Mj father and /were riding out. 

The premiums were given UyOeorge and f^ 

Jane and /are invitea. 

They ought to invite my sister and me. 

We dreamed a dream in one night, he and I, 

Under Ncie ^,-^JHstinct Sut^eet Phrases, 

To practise tale-bearing, or even to countenance it, is great Ix^nstiee. 
To reveal secrets, o;;.to)>etn^ oniei^s firii^nds, m. contemptible perfidv. t 
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UNDER RULE XIII. — VERBS. 

JMk he not Uave the ninety and nine, and go into the mountains, and mA 
that which ia ffone aatrsy ? 

Did he not UU thee his &ult, and entreat thee to forgive him f 

If he undentande the busineaa, and aitende to it, wherein is he deficient f 

The day it approaching^ and U haetenvng upon ub, in which we muBt give an 
aooouut ot our atewardahip. 

If thoa doet not turn unto the Lord, but doei forgei him who remembered 
thee in thy diatresa, great will be thy condemnation--or, better: If thou 

< twm not unto the Lord, but/or^0^ him who remembered thee in thy dia- 
tresa, great will be thy condemnation. 

There are a few. who have kept their integrity to the Lord, and who pr^er 
his truth to all other eigoyments. 

This rej^rt toas current yesterday, and U aareee with what we heard bef<»re. . 

Virtue it fseUienilj praitedf and U woM be genQianj practieed alfiO| if men 
were wise. 

Under Note l.—PreterUe and Farticipiee. 

He would have gone with ua, if we had invited him. 
They have choeen the part of honour and virtue. 
He soon began to be weary of having nothing to do. 
Somebody has broken my slate. 
I eaw him when he did it. 

Under Note 2,— Form Adapted to Senee. 

He had entered into the conspiracy. 

The American planters raise cotton and rice. 

The report is founded on truth. 

I entered the room and eat down. 

Go and He down, my son. 

With such books, it will always be difficult to teach chSldreiD. to read. 

UNDER RULE XIV. — PARTICIPLES. 

Under Note 1.— Of Expunged, 

By observing truth, you will command respect. 

I could not, for my heart, forbear pitying him. 

I heard them discussing this subject. 

By consulting tne best authors, he became learned. 

Here are rules, by observing which, you may avoid error. 

Under NoU ^.—Of Inserted, 

Their consent was necessary for the raising ^any supplies. 
Thus the saving of 9k great nation devolved on a husbandman. 
It is an overvaluing of ourselves, to decide upon every thing. 
The teacher does not allow any calling ^ill names. 
That burning ^the capitol was a wanton outr^e. 
May nothing hinder our receiving of so great a good. 
My admitting ^the fact will not anect tne argument. 
Cain^s killing ^his brother originated in envy. 

Under Note B.—JSupreetion Changed, 

Csesar carried off the treasures, which his opponent had neglected to tote 

with him. 
It is dangerous to play with edge tools. 
I intend to return in a few days. 

To suffer needlessly — or, Needless steering is never a duty. 
Nor IS it wise to contplam, 
I well remember to ham told you so— or, iMt Itoldjoa '^-r^ooalp 
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J%e doing qfgood^^or. Tb do good^ is a ChriBtian'B yocation. « 

Piet^ is a constant endea/oour to live to God. It is an eameit dmre to do hi* 
will, and not our own. 

Under Note ^.— The Leading Word. 

There is no harm in womeftCe knowing aboat these thin^. 
They did not j^ive notice of the^^tT^ leaving. 
The 9un^ dartinff his beams through my window, awoke me. 
The maturity of the sago tree is known by the temee^ being covered with i 
delicate white powder. 

Under Note 5,—Ji^erence qf ParimpUa, 

bailing up the river, y(m may see the whole town. 

3eing conscious of guilt, fnen trentUe at death— ox^ Oomdoumeee of guUl 

renders death terrioU. 
By yielding to tem{)tatlon, we sacrifice our peace. 
In loving our enemies, toe shed no man^s blood. 
By teachmg the young, wepre^Mre them for usefolness. 

Under Note Q.—Participlee, not Preterite. 

A nail well driven will support a great weight. 
See here a hundred sentences etc^ from my work. 
I found the water entirely /ro2»», and the pitcher broken. 
BeiDg/orealen by my friends, I had no other resource. 

Under Note 7,— Form qf ParHciplet. 

Till by barbarian deluges o'erfiotoed. 

Like the lustre of diamonds set in gold. 

A beam ethereal, sullied and aheor^d. 

With powerless wings around them torofp'd. 

Error teamed from preaching, is held as sacred truth. 

UNDER RULE XV. — ^ADVERBS. 

Under Note l.—The Placing </Ad9erbe, 

The work tpiU never he completed. 

"We should ahoays prefer our duty to our pleasure. 

It is impossible to be contimiaUy at work. 

He behaved impertinently to his master. 

The heavenly Dodies are perpetually in motion. 

He found her not only bitsy^i>\]X even pleased and happy. 

Under Note 2. — Adverbs for Adjeetivee, 

Give him an early and decisive answer. 

When a substantive is put ahsotvie. 

Such expressions souna harsh. 

Such events are of rare (or uT^frequent) occnrrence. 

Velvet feels very smooth. 

Under Note Z,—QfEere/or JBtther, dbe. 

Bring him higher to me. 

I shful go ihi£heT again in a few days. 

Whither are they all riding in so great haste? 

Under Note 4:.—0/Ihm Senoe, dbe, 

Eence it appears that the statement is incorrect, 

Thenet arose the misunderstanding. 

Po you know vfhence it proceeds f r^ ^ ^ ^T ^ 
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Under you 6.— Of Hht Adverb Bn§. 

Ton B6e that not many are reqaired. 

I knew that they bad beard of his miafortones. 

He remarked, tM time was valuable. 

Under NoU ^.—qfthe Adverb M, 

Know now, whether this is thy bod^b coat or net. 
Whether he ia in faolt or not, I cannot telL 
I will ascertain whether it ia Bo or Hot. 

Under Mter.—CifDoubUyeffaHffee. j 

I will by no means entertain a spy. I 

Nobody ever invented or discovered a»y thing, hi any way to be ecmpMd , 

with this. 
Be honest, and take no shape or semblance of disgniBe. 
I did not like either his temper or his prindples. 
Nothing ever can justify ingratitode. 

UNDER RULE XVI.— CONJUNCTIONS. 

Under NoU \,—0f Two TehM ttfUh One. 

He has made alterations i» the work, and additions to it. 

He is more bold than hie companion^ out not so wise. 

Sincerity is as valuable as hndvoUdqe, and even more so. 

I always have been, and I always snail be, of this opinion. 

What IS now kept secret, shall be hereafter displayed and eeen in the cleares* 

light. 
We pervert the noble fkcolty of speech, when we me it to d^fime tsr to dia* 

qmet onr neighbours. 
Be more anxious to acquire knowled^, than to ehow it 
The court of chancery &eqiEently mitigates and ditarme tba common law. 

Under NoU 2.— Of Lest or But for That, 

We were apprehensivei^o^someaooidentliad happened. 

I do not deny that he has merit. 

Are you afraid ^^ he will fbrget you ? 

These paths and bowers, doubt not that our joint handa 
Will keep from wilderness. 

Under NoU Z.— Prefer Than. 

It was no other than his own &ther. 

Have you no flirtber proof tha/n this ? 

I expected something more than this. 

He no sooner retires than his heart bums with devotion. 

Such literary fildiing is nothing else than robbery. 

Under NoU 4. — Cf CorreepondenU. 

Neither despise nor oppose what you do not understand. 

He would neither do it oimself nor let me do it. 

The majesty of good things is such, that the confines of them are reveranfl* 

Whether he intends to do so (>r not, I cannot tell. 

Send me such articles only, as are adapted to this market. 

/S(0 far as I am able to judge, the book is well written. 

No errors are so trivial ae not to deeeroe correction. 

It will neiiher improve the mind, nor delight the fancy. 

The one is a» deserving as the other. 

There is no condition so secure that it cannot admit of change. 

Do you think this is as good as that ? 

The relations are so obscure that they require much thought. 
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ITone is so fierce 08 to dare stir him up. 

There was no man so sanguine as not to apprehend some ill oonsequwM. 

I must be so candid as to own that I do not understand it. 

The book is not to well printed as it ought to be. 

As still he sat as those who wait, 

Till judgement speak the doom of fiito. 

UNDEB RULE XVH. — PREPOSITIONS. 

Under Note l.—Ohoiee qf FrejpotUiont. 

6he finds a difficultr in fixing her mind. 

This affair did not rail imderlojA cognizance. 

He was accused ^betraying his trust. 

There was no water, and he died ^thizst. 

I have no occasion/or his services. 

Tou majr safely confide in him. 

I entertun no prejudice against him. 

You may rely on what I tell you. 

Virtue and vice differ widely/rom each other. 

This remark is founded oi» truth. 

After many toils, we arrived a^otir journey's end* 

I wUl toll you ft story ye^ difierent,/h>f» that. 

Their conduct is agreeable to their profession. 

^cessive pleasures pass from satiety iaUo disgust. 

I turned in disgust from the spectacle. 

They are gone wio the meadow. 

Let this M divided amonjj the three. 

The shells were broken iido pieces. 

The deception has passed nmh ev^ry one. 

They never quarrel t(^ each other. 

Throu/gh every difficulty— or, Amidst aXL difiouUiee, he perseyertd. 

Let us go i<^ stairs. 

I was in London, when this happened. 

We were detuned at home, ana disappointed ^onr walk. 

This originated in mistake. 

The Bridewell is situated on the west of the City-Hall, and it has no oosh 

munication wiih the other buildings. 
I am disappointed in the work ; it is yery inferior to what I expected. 

Under Mte ^^OnUsHon qf FrepoeiHone* 

Be worthy ^me, as I am worthy of yon. 
They cannot but be unworthy ^tne care of others. 
Thou shalt have no portion on this side ^the river. 
Sestos and Abydos were exactly opposite to each other. 
Ovid was hsunshed/rom Bome by nis patron Augustus. 

UNDER RULE XIX. — P0SSESSIVE3. 
Under Mte l.^The Foesesme Form. 

McM?e chief good is an upright mind. 

I will not destroy the city mr ten's sake. 

Moses's rod was turned into a serpent. 

Thoy are wolves in shews* clothing. 

The tree is known by Us trmt. 

The privilege is not theirs, any more than it is ffourt. 
Yet he was gentle as soft summer airs, 
Had grace for others' sins, but none for theirs.^Cbfoper. 

Under Mte 2.-^Foe8essives Oonneeted. 

TheN is but little difference between the Eaa<Ks and Venus's diameter* 
This hat is JoMs^ or James's, 
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The store is opposite to Mtrris snd CSompsny's. 
This palace hos been the Rrand Sultan Mahomet's. 
This was the ApoHU Paulas advice. 
Were Cain's occupation and Aba's the same ? 
Were OiUn^s and Abel's occapation the same ? 
Were Qnn and AboPs occupations the samel 
Were Oain's and AbePs parents the same? 
Were Cain's parents and AbePt the same t 
Was Qiin and Abel's father there ? 
Were Omu and Abel's parents there! 

Thv Maker's will has placed thee hera^ 
A Mdk^ wise and good. 

Under NoU Z,— Choice qf Forme. 
Tke ffovemment of the world is not left to chanoe. 
He was heir to (he eon ^ Louis the Sixteenth. 
The throne we honour, is the peopWe choice. 
We met at ihe house qf my brother's partner. 
An account of the proceedings of Alexander's court. 

Here is a copy of the Constitution of the Teachers' Society in the citj of Kei^ 
York. 

Under Note I.— Nouns wUh Possessioes PluraL 

Their health perhaps may be pretty well secured. 
Wc all have talents committed to our charge. 
For your sake forgave I it. in the sight of Christ. 
We are, for our «ar^, well satisfied. 
The pious cheermlly submit to their lot. 
Fools think it not worth their while to be wise. 

Under Noie 5.^0/ Possessives with PoHidplee. 

I rewarded the boy for studying so diligently. 
Have you a rule for thus parsing the participle ? 
He errs in giving the word a double conf^truction. 
By offendii^ oUiers, we expose ourselves. 
They deserve our thanks for quickly relieving us. 

UNDER BULB XX. — OBJEOnVES. 

7%ee only have I chosen. 

Whom shall we send on this errand ? 

My father allowed my brother and me to accompany him. 

Mm that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. 

Whom should I meet but my old fiiendl 

He accosts whomever he meets. 

Whomsoever the court favours, is safe. 

Them that honour me, I will honour. 

Whom do you think I saw the other day ? 

Under Note I,— An Object Required, 

The ambitious are always seeking to aggrandize themsdvn, 

I must premise three circumstances. 

This society does not allow personal r^tections. 

False accusation cannot diminish real merit. 

His servants ye are whom ye obey. 

Under Note 2,^qfMUse TVaneUiHB. 

Good keeping/o^^iM the herd. 

We endeavoured to reconcile the parties. 

Being weary, he sat down. 

QrOyflee away into the land of Judah. 

The popular lords did not £ul to enlarge on the subjeet. 

Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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Under NbU S.—Pa88we Verba* 

The benefit of their recantation wcu refused /Aem. 
Temporal riches are not promised to believers. 
Several beautifal pictures were shown us. 
Bat. unfortunately, the favour was denied me. 
A high compliTnent was paid you. 
The ^iiestion has never been asked me, 

UNDER BULE XXI. — SAME CASES. 

We thought it was thou. 

I would act the same part, if I were he. 

It could not have been she. 

It is not /, that he is angry with. 

They believed it to be m>e. 

It was thought to be Ae. 

If it had bsen she^ she would have told us. 

We know it to be them. 

Who do you think it is I 

Whom do you suppose it to be? 
We did not know who they were. 
Thou art he whom they described. 
Impossible 1 it can't be /. 

Who did he think you were ? 

Who say ye that I am? 

UNDER BULE XXH. — OBJECTIVES. 

Let that remain a secret between you and me. 
I lent the book to some one, I know not [to] whom. 
Whom did he inquire for ? Thee. 
From him that is needy, turn not away. 
We are all accountable, each for his own acts. 
Does that boy know whom he is speaking to? 
I bestow my fitvouTB or whomsoever lYrm, 

UNDER BULE XXIII. — INFINITIVES. 

Please to excuse my son's absence. 
Canse every man to go out from me. 
Forbid them to enter the garden. 
Do you not perceive it to move ? 
Allow others to discover vour merit. 
He was seen ^ go in at that gate. 
Permit me to pass this way. 

UNDER BULE XXIV. — INFINITIVES. 

I felt a chilling sensation oreep over me. 

I have heard him menUon the subject. 

3id the bovs come in immediately. 

I dare sap he has not got home yet. 

Let no rash promise Ik made. 

We sometimes see bad men honoured. 

A good reader will make himself distinctly heard. 

UNDEB BULE XXV. — ^NOM. ABSOLUTE, 

/being young, they deceived me. 

TAey refusing to comply, I withdrew. ^ I 

Thou being present, he would not tell what he knew, igitized by LjOOQ IC 
The child is lost ; and /, whither shall I go ? ^ 
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happy tM/ snTroniided thus with blessings I 
^Dkw too ! BrutoB, my son !^' cried Cesar overocnne. 

But lUy the ehieftidn of them all, 

His sword hangs rusting on the wall. — W. SeotL 

Sht quick relapsing to her former state, 
With boding lean approach the serving train. 

There all thy gifts and graces we display, 
TkoUf only thauy directing all oar -wtkj.—Fope. 

UNDER BULB XXVL — SUBJUNCTIVia. 

He will maintidn his cause, though he loee his estate. 
The}twill fine thee, unless thou cffer an excuse. 

1 shall walk out in the afternoon, unless it rain. 
Let him take heed lest he/a22. 

On condition that he come, I consent to stay. 

If he be but discreet, he will succeed. 

Take heed that thou epedk not to Jacob. 

If thou cast mo off, I snail be miserable. 

Send them to me, if ihoupUoM, 

Watch the door of thy lips, lest thou tetter folly. 

Second CUmee, — Sttl>funcHve ImpeifeoL 

If I were to write, he would not regard it. 

If thou, felt as I do, we should soon decide. 

Though thou shed thy blood in the cause, it would but prove thee sinoirelj 

a fool. 
If thou loved him, there would be more evidence of it. 
I believed, whatever tpere the issue, all would be well. 
If love were never feigned, it would appear to >^e scarce. 
There fell f^om his eyes, as it toere scales. 
If he icere an impostor, he must have been detected. 
Were death demed, all men would wish to die. 

that there were yet a day to redress thy wrongs ! 
Though thou wert huge as Atlas, thy efforts would be vain. 

Last Clause. — Indicative Mood. 

Though he seems to be artless, he has deceived us. 
If he thinks as he speaks, he may safely e trusted. 
Though this event u strange, it certainly did happen. 
If thou lovest tranquillity of mind, seek it not abroad. 

If seasons of idleness are dangerous, what must a continued habit of it prove? 
Though he tuas a son, yet learned he obedience by the things which h* 
suitered. 

1 knew thou wast not slow to hear. 

Under NaU 1.— Words of Time. 

The work woe finished last week. 

He has been out of employment this fortnight. 

This mode of expression teas formerly in use. 

I shall he much obliged to him if he will attend to it. 

I will pay the vows which my lips uttered when I was in trouble. 

I have compassion on the multitude, because they ha/oe contvMied with me 

now three days. 
I thought, by the accent, that he was speahing to his child. 
And he that had been dead, sat up and began to speak. 
Thou hast borne, and hast had patience, and &r my aame's sake host 1»* 

beared, and hast not fainted. 
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Te will not come nnto me that ye may haw life— or, Te tcould not eom$ onto 

me that ye mi^ht have life. 
At the end of this quarter, I shall have been at school two years. 
"We have done no more than it was our duty to do. 

Under Rule 2.—Belative Tenm. 

"We expected that he would arrive last night. 

Our fhends intended to meet us. 

We hoped to tee you. 

He would not have been allowed to enter. 

Under Note 8. — Permanent ProjpotUione, 

The doctor afiirmed, that fever always produces thirst. 
The andents asserted, that virtue is its own reward. 

PROMISCUOUS EXAMPLES CORRECTED. 

LESSON I. 

There is a epxpt in man ; and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth him 
understanding. 

Mv people do not consider. 

I nave never heard whom they invited. 

Then hasten thy return ; for, tho't away, 
Nor lustre has the sun, nor joy the day. 

I am as well as when you toere here. 

That elderly man, him that came in late, I supposed to be the superinten- 
dent. 

All the virtues of mankind are to be counted upon a few fingers ; but their 
follies and vices are innumerable. 

It must indeed be confessed, that a lampoon or a satire does not carry in ii 
robbery or murder. 

There toere more persons than one engaged in this afGEiir. 

A man who lacks ceremony, has need <?? great merit. 

A wise man avoids the snowing of any excellence in trifles. Better— /<?r- 
bears to show— or, is care/id not to show, &c 

The^r«^ and most important female quality is sweetnesB of temper. 

We choose rather to lead than to follow. 

lenoranoo is the mother of fear, as well as of admiration. 

He must fear many, whom many fear. 

Everv one partakes of honour bestowed on the worthy. 

The king and the queen were not at all deceived.— [iii^ 4£h, JRide xi.] 
Were there no difference, there would be no choice. 

I iDOuld rather have been wformed. 

Must ihou return this evening? 

Life and death are in the power of the tongue. 

\ saw a person that I took to be her, i 

Let him be who he may, I shall not stop. 

This is certainly a useful invention. 

That such a spirit as thou doee not understand me. 

* It is no more than justice,' quotii the farmer. , 

LESSON II. 

Great Improvements Mve been made. 

What I have heard, is undoubtedly true. 

The nation is torn by feuds which threaten iJts ruin. 

The account of these transactions waw incorrect • - 

Godliness with contentment i« great gain. 

The number of sufferers Aa«»oi5ee»a«jtfrtowM4. ^. ., ^^ C\c\c\cAc> 

There w one or more of them yet in confinement. °'^' ''^ '^ ^oov^ IL 
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Thay have ehoten the wisest 'fuui. 

He spent hia whole life in doing good. 

They toarcely know that temperance is a virtae. 

I am afraid that I have laboared in vain. 

Mischief o» itself doth back recoil. 

This construction sounds rather harsh. 

What is the cause of the leaves^ curling t 

Was it thou, that made the noise f 

Let thy flock clothe the naked. 

Wisdom and kno wledg^e are granted nnto thee. 

His conduct was 9urpri»ingly strange. 

This woman taught my brother and tne to read. 

Let your promises be such as you can perform. 

We shall sell them in the state in which they now at. 

We may, however^ add this observation. 

This came into fashion when I was young. 

I dUd not use the leaves, but the root of the plant. 

We have continually used every means in our power. 

Pass ye away, ye inhabitants of Saphir— or, Pass away, thoa Inhabitant of 



Sapnir. 
Give every syllable and every letter Us proper 8onnd« 



LESSON HL 

To know exactly how mnoh mischief may be ventnred upon with impunity. 

is knowledge enough for some folks. 
Every leaf and every twig teems with life. 
1 r^oiced at this intelligence. 
At this Bta^e of advancement, ^ pupil finds UtUs cUfflcuUy in v/nderstanding 

the passive and the neuter verbs. 
I was afraid that I shauld lose the parcel. 
Which of all these patterns is Xh& prettiest f 
They thai [or who] aes||)iBe instruction, shall not be wise. 
Both thou and thy advisers have mistaken your interest. 
An idle soul shall suflfer hunger. 
The lips of knowledge are a precious jewel. 
My cousin and /are requested to attend. 
I can only say, that suon is my belief. 
This is different from the conscience' being made to feel. 
Here is ground for their leaving ^tbe world with peace— or, (better,) Here 

is ground/f?r Uamng the world with peace. 
Whither are you all running so fastt 
'Man is the noblest work ofcreatlon. 
O^ all crimes willful murder is the most atrocious. 
The tribes that I visited, are partially civilized. 
Ifence I conclude, they are in error. 
The girls^ books are neater than the boys', 
I intended to transcribe it. 
Shall a character made up of the very worst passions, pass under the name 

of gentleman f 
Ehoda ran in, and told that Peter stood before the gate. 
What are hititude and longitude f 
Cicero was more eloquent than any other Boman— or, Cicero was the most 

eloquent of the Romans. **^ 

Who dares apologize ibr Pizarro t—whu^ is but another name for rapacity. 

LESSON IV. 

Tell me whether you will do it or not. 

After the straitest [or strictest] sect, I lived a Pharisee. 

We have no more than five loaves and two fishes. r^r-,r^^]t> 

I know not who it was that did it. Digitized by vjOOg IC 
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Donbt not, little though there be, 
That Vll cast a crumb to thee. 

This mle is the best thai can be given. 

I have never seen any other way. 

These are poor amends for the men and treasures ihai we have lost. 

Dost thou know those boys ? 

This Is a part of the estate of my imde's father. 

Many people never learn to speak oorrecUy, 

Some people are rash, and others timid ; these apprehend too much, iho84^ too 
little. 

Is it lawful for us to five tribute to Caesar or not? 

It was not worth whne io preserve any permanent enmity. 

1 no sooner saw my face in it, than 1 was startled at the shortness of it. 

Every person is answerable for his own conduct. 

They are men that soom a mean action, and that will exert themselves to 
serve you. 

1 do not recollect ever to ha/oe paid it — the paying of A— the payment qf it- 
er, that lever paid it. 

Tlie stoics taught that all crimes are eaual. 

iEvcry one of these theories is now exploded. 

Any of tiicse four will answer, • 

Tiiere is no situation in which he would be happy. 

The boy that you thought so clever, has been detected in stealing. 

1 will meet thee there, \tthou please. 

He is not so sick, but that he can laugh. 

Tliese clothes do not /it me. 

The audience were aU veiy attentive. 

Wert thou some star, which from the min'd roof 
Of shak'd Olympus by mischance dulfaltl 

LESSON V. 

"Was the master, or were many of the scholars, in the room ? 

His/a^Aer and mother's consent was asked. 

Who is be supposed to be ? 

He is a venerable old man. 

It was then my purpose to visit Sicily. 

It is only to the learner, and him that is in doubt, that this assistance is ree« 
ommended. 

There is not the least hope of his recovery. 

Anger and impatience are always unreasonable. 

In his letters, there is not only correctness^ but ele^ce. 

Opportunity to do good is the highest preferment that a noble mmd desires. 

The year in which he died is not mentioned. 

Had I knoivn it, I should not have gona. 

Was Mthau, that spoke to me ? 

The house \a pleasantly situated. 

He did it as privately as he possibly could. 

To subdue our passions — ITie subduing of our passionft— 7%« suhugation of 
our passior*^ — or, That we subdue our passions, is the noblest of conquests. 

James is more diligent than thou. 

Words interwoven with siffhs found out their way. 

He appears to be ejooessvoety diffident. 

The nun]ber of our days is with thee. 

As a &ther pltieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. 

The circumstances of this case, are different. 

"Well for us, if some other such men should rise 1 

A man that is youn^ in years, may be old in hours, if he lose no time. 

The chief captain, fearing that Paul would be pulled into pieces by them, com- 
manded the soldiers to go down, and to take him by loroe from among 
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Kay, weep not, centle Eros ; there artl^uB 
Ourselves to end oiiraelyet. 

CORRECTIONS UNDER THE GENERAL RULE. 

Are there, then, more true rdigions than one f 

The laws of Lycurgus but Bubstituted inaensibility/or eigoyment. 

Kain is seldom or never seen at Lima. 

The yoang bird raising its open mouth for food, exhibits a natural indioation 

of corporeal want. 
There is much truth in AsdhanCe observation. 
Adopting tho doctrine in which he had been taught — or, Adopting the doo* 

triixe whUh had been taught him. 
This library eorUained mare ihanjize hundred thousand volumes. 
The Coptic alpliabet was one of the lute8t that were formed. 
There are many evidences otmen^s proneness to vice. 
To perceive nothing, and not to perceive, are the same — or. To perceive 

nothing, is the sam^ as not to perceive. 
The king of France or of England, was to be the umpire. 
He may bo sud to have saved the life of a citizen ; and, consequently, he i$ 

entiued [or, to be entitled] to the reward. 
The men had made inquiiy for i:>imon's house, and were standing before the 

gate. 
Give no more trouble than you cannot possibly help. 

jlTiat the art of printing was then unkn<nonj was a circumstance in some re- 
spects favourable to the freedom of the pen. 
An other nassion which the present age is apt to run into, is a desire to 

make children learn xdl things. 
It requires few talents to which most men are not bom, or which, at least, 

theff may not acquire. 
Nor was Philip wanting in his endeavours to corrupt Demosthenes, as he 

had corrupted most oi the leading men in Greece. 
The Greeks, fearing to be surrounded, wheeled about and halted, with the 

river behind them. 
Poverty turns our thoughts too much upon the supplying of our wants ; and 
riches, upon the enjoying of om superfluities. 

That brother should not war with brother, 
^or one despise and grieve an other. 
Such is the refuge of our youth and age ; 
At first from hope, at last from vacancy— or, 
Such is the refuge of our youth and age ; 
Of that from hope, of this from vacancy. 
Triumphant Sylla ! couldst thou then divine, 
By aught but Bomai^ Rome should thus be laid I 
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APPENDIX I. 

(ORTHOGRAPHY.) 

OF THE SOUNDS OF THE LETTEES. 

In tho first chapter of Part I, the powers of the letters, or the elementary 
sounds of the Endish langaage, were duly enumerated and explained ; for 
these, as well as the letters themselves, are few, and may be fully stated in 
few words : but, since we often express tho same sound in many different; 
ways, and also, in some instances, give to the same letter several different 
Bounds. — or, it may bo, no sound at all, — any adequate account of the powers 
of the letters considered severally according to usage,— that is, of the sound 
or sounds of each letter, with its mute positions, as these occur in practice, 
—must, it was thought, descend to a minuteness of detail not desirable in 
the first chapter of Orthography. For this reason, the foUowing piu-ticulars 
have been reserved to be given here as an Appendix, pertaining to the First 
Part of this English Grammar. 

The terms Img and sJiort. which are often used -to denote certiun voioel 
sounds^ being also used, witn a different import, to distinguish the quantity 
of syllables, are frequently misunderstood : for which reason, wo have often 
Bubstitutea for them the terms open and closej — tho former, to denote the 
sound usually given to a vowel wnen it forms or ends an accented syllable: 
as, te, be^ bi, bOy bu, Jy,— the latter, to denote the sound which the vowel 
commonly takes when closed by a consonant; as, aby eb^ ib, ob, ub. 

I. OF THE LETTER A. 

The vowel A has /our* sounds properly its own: — 

1. The English, open, or long a ; as m fame, favour, eMeacious, 

2. The French, close, or short aj as in bat. banner ^ balance, 

8. The Italian, or middle a ; as in far, father, alia, comma, sooriay of a, 
4. The Dutch, Old-Saxon, or broad a; as in wall, warm, toaier. 

DIPHTHONGS BKGINNINa WITH A, 

The only proper diphthong in which a is put first, is the word ay, meamng 
|M9; in which a has its middle sound, and y that otopen e. 

Aa, when pronounced as an improper diphthong, takes the sound of o2aM 
a ; as in Balaam, Canaan^ Isaac, 

JS, a Latin improper diphthong, very common also in Anglo-Saxon, gen- 
erally has the sound of <^a or long tf^* as in Qzsar, CRmgma,p^mn ; sometimes 
that of dose or short «; as in aphoeresis, diasreais, et castera. Some authora re- 
ject the a, and write Oesar, enigma, &c. 

Ai, an impropr diphthong, generally has the sound of open or long a ; as 
in vaii, sail, vatn. In a final unaccented syllable, it sometimes preserves the 
first sound of a, as in ehiU>lain, mortmain ; but oftener takes the sound of 
tlose or short %: as in certain, curtain, mountain, villain : in said, saith, again, 
and against, that of close e; and in the name Britain, that ot close t/. 

Ao, an improper diphthong, occurs in the word gaol; now frequently 
written^ as it is pronounced, ^ail; and in the adjective extraordinary, and its 
derivatives, in which, according to Walker, the a is silent. 

* Some writers distinguish from the first of these sounds the grckve aooad of <% 
heard in oor^/iir, M«r^ dec But FoM^r teaches no difierenoe. (^ r>.r^rs\r> 
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Auj an improper diphthong, is generally sounded like broad a; aa lA 
cause, caitght. Before n and an other consonant, it has the soand of middU 
a; as in aunt, flaunt, launch^ laundry. Ga/uge iaproQoanccd gage, 

AtOy an improper diphtflong, is always soanded hke droad a; aa in draw^ 
drawn, dram. 

Ay, an improper diphthong, like ai, has the sonnd of open or long a; as in 
day, pay, delay : in saytt and 8ay», that of close e. 

TRIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH A. 

Atoe is soanded au, like broad a. Aye, an adverb signifying always, baa 
tlie Bonnd of open a only, being different, both in sound and spelling, from 
the adverb ay, yes, with which it is often carelessly conibunded. 

n. OF THE LETTER B. 

The consonant B has but one sound ; as in boy, robber, cub. 

B is Hilent before t or after m in the same sj^Uable ; as in d^^ debtor, dottbi^ 
dumb, lamb, diinb, tomb. It is heard in svUUe, fine, but tiot m subtlsy oun- 
niug. 

III. OF THE LETTER C. 

The consonant (7 has two sounds ; the one hard, like that of i, the other 
9oft, or rather hissing, like that ofs. 



In a few words c takes the flat sound of s, like that of z; as in discern, 
suffice, sacrifice, sice. 

G before ea, ia, ie, io, or eau, when the accent precedes, sounds like «A ; aa 
in ocean, sp4cUd, species, gracious, cetaceous. 

C\% silent in czar, czarina, victuals, indict, muscle, corpuscls. 

Gh is generally sounded like tch ; as in church, chance, child. But in words 
derived from the learned languages, it has the sound of k: as in character, 
scheme, catechise, chorus, chyle,^ patriarch, drachma, magna charta : except in 
chart, charier, chariti/. Gh, in words derived from the French, takes the 
Bound of sh J as in cMisSj machine. 

Arch, before a vowel, is pronounced arh; as in archives, arcAangd, arehi- 
^lago : except in arched^ archer, archery, archenemy. Before a consonant, it 
IS pronounced artchj as m archbishop, archduke. 

Gh is silent in schism, yatch, drachm; unsettled in schedule, 

rV. or THE LETTER D. 

The general sound of the consonant /?, ia heard in dog, eddy, did. 

J), in the tennination ed, preceded by a sharp consonant, tates the sound 
of t, when the e is suppressed : as in faced, stuffed, cracked, tripped, passed ; 
pronounced, /a«^, stuft, cract, tript, past. 

J) before ia, ie, io, or eou. when the accent precedes, generally sounds like 
J; as in Indian, solaier, tedious, hideous. So m verdure, arduous, education, 

V. OF THE LETTER E. 

The vowel j^has three sounds properly its own: — 

1. The open or long ; as in me, m^re, menial, melodious. 

2. The close or short ; as in m-en, marry, ebony. 

3. The obscure or faint ; as in open, garden, shovel, able. This third sonnd 
is scarcely perceptible, and is barely sufficient to articulate the consonant 
anrl form a syllable, 

£ final is mute, and belongs to the syllable formed by the^^pij^i^iig vowel 
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OT diphthong ; as in age, eve^ ice, ore. Except— 1. In the words, he, he, me, we^ 
eke, and the, in which it has the open sound. 2. In Greek and Latin words, 
in which it has its open soimd, and forms a distinct syllable ; as in Penelope, 
Pasvphae, Gyane^, GaraapMe, Arsinoe, apostrophe, catastrophe, simile, extem- 
pore, epitome. 8. In the terminations ere, gre, tre, in whicn it has the sound 
of dose u; as in acre, meagre, centre. 

Mute e, after a single consonant, or after st or th, generallj preserves the 
open or long sound of the preceding vowel ; as in cane, here, pme, cone, tune, 
thyme, baste, clothe; except in syllables unaccented; as the last of genuine; 
and in a few monosyllables ; as bade, are, vaere, gone, tihone, one, done, give, 
live, shove^ love, 

DIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH B. 

JS* before an other vowel, in general, either forms with it an M7»prqp«* diph- 
thong, or else belongs to a separate syllable. 

£d, an improper diphthong, mostly sounds like open e; or in ear, fear, tea: 
frequently, uke close «; as in earl, head, health: sometimes, like open a; as in 
steak, bear^forsioear : rarely, like middle a; as in heart, hearth, hearken. Ea 
nnaccented, sounds like doseu: as in vengeance, pageant, 

Ee, an improper diphthong, nas the sound or open e; as in eel, sheep, tree. 
The contractions e'er and ne'er., are pronounced air and nair, 

M, an improper diphthong, mostly sounds like open a; as in reign, veil: 
frequently, like open «; as Iq aeoeU, either, neither, seize: sometimes, like open 
i: as in height, sleujht: often, in unaccented syllables, like dose i; as in 
foreign, forfeit, surfeit, sovereign : rarely, like doee e ; as in heifer, nonpareil. 

'Ih, an improper diphthong, m people sounds like opens; in feof^feqfment, 
leopard, ^eoparay, like close e; in yeoman, like open o; in Oeorge, geormc^ like 
close o; in dungeon, puncheon, sturgeon, dbc., like dose u, Feoa,feodal,feoda- 
toru, are now written as they are "^ouowncQ^, feud, feudal, feudatory. 

mt and ew have the diphthongal sound of open u ; as in feud, deuce ; jew, 
dew, few, new. These diphthongs, when initial, sound like yu. Nouns be- 
ginning with this sound, require the article a, and not an, beftre them; as, 
A Europeam,, a ewer. After r or rh.eu and ew are commonly sounded like 
<w; as in drew^grew, screw, rheumatism. . 

in sew and Shrewsbury, ew sounds like open o. Shew and strew are prop- 
erly spelled, as they are most commonly pronounced, show, strow, 

Ey, accented, has the sound oiopen a; as in bey, prey, survey : unaccented, 
it has the sound of open <; as in alley, valley, money. Key and ley are pro- 
nounced, kee, lee. 

TRIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH K. 

EoAi, a French triphthong, sounds like open, o/ as in bea/u,Jlambeau, port- 
mantea/u, bureau : except in beauty, and its compounds, in which it is pro- 
nounced like open u, 

Eou is a combination of vowels sometimes heard in one syllable, esnecially 
after cox g; as in crus-torceous, gor geous. Walker, in his Rhyming Diction- 
ary, gives one hundred and twenty words endmg in eous^ in all of which he 
separates these vowels ; as in extra-ne-ous. Arid why, in his Pronouncing 
Dictionary, he gave us several such anomalies as/o-Ao-cd-^WiJinfour syllables, 
and her-borceous in three, it is not easv to tell. The best rule is this : after o 
or g, unite these vowels; after the otner consonants, separate them. 

Ewe is a triphthong having the sound of yu. The vulgar pronunciation 
yoe should be carefully avoided. 

Eye is an improper triphthong, pronounced like open i, 

VI. OF THE LETTER E. 

The consonant FhsA one unvaried sound, which is heard in/a», efori, 
sUi^: except <f, which, when simple, is pronounced ov, 
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Vn. OF THE LETTER G. 

The oonsoiiAiit O has two sonnds ; the one hard^ gattnra], and peculiar to 
thifl letter ; the other to/t^ like that ofj, 

O before a, 0, «. ^ r, or at the end of a word, is hard; as in gamBj gotu^ 
gully glorify graee^ logy bog. 

before e, «, or y, is soft; as in geiUy ginger, degy, Ezoept->l. In mC, 
giv€y g$wgawy finger, and a few other words. 2. when a syllable is added to 
a word ending iu^; as, U)ngylonger;fogyfogay. 

OlA silent before m or n m the same syllable; as mpMegmy apothegm^ 
gnawy rengn, 

0. when silent, nsnally lengthens the preceding vowel; as in resign, im- 
pugn, impregn. 

Oh at the beginning of a word has the soand of g hard; as in ghoet, 
ghostly ahaeUy : in other situations, it is generally silent; as in high, mnghty, 
plough, ooughy through. 

Oh final sometimes sounds like/; as in laugh, rough, tough : and some' 
times, like a hard; aa in imrgh. In hough, lough, though, it sounds like k; 
thus, hxk, lock, ehodk. 

VIII. OF THE LETTER H. 

The sound of the consonant H, (though articulate and audible when prop- 
erly uttered,) ia little more than on aspirate breathing. It is heard in hat, 
hit, hot, huty adhere. 

If tX the beginnino: of words is always sounded; except in heir, herb, 
honesty honouryftoepUaly hoetier, hour, humbte, humour, and tneir compounds. 

i7 after r, ia alwuys silent; as rfteutn, rhetoric. 

If hn&ly procoded by a vowel in the same syllable, is always silent ; as in 
ah, Sarah, Mneoeh, 

IX. OF THE LETTER I. 

The vowel /has three sonnda, each perhaps properly its own: — 

1. The open or long ; as in 11/6, fine, iime,findy oind, child, mild, vrild,pint. 
This is a diphthongal sound, and is equivalent to tine sound of middle a and 
that of open e quickly united. 

2. The close or short; as in ink, think, sinking. 

8. The feeble ; as in divesty doctrinal, diversity. This sound is equivalent 
to that of open e uttered feebly, /generally has this sound when it occurs 
at the end of an unaccented syllable : except at the end of Latin words, 
whore it is open or loug ; as in literati. In some words, (principally from 
other modern languages,) i has the fall sound of open e, under the accent; aa 
in Porto Rloo, mMhine, magazine, antique, shire. 

Accented t followed by a vowel, has its open sound ; and the vowels be- 
lent; to separate syllables : as inplianty diet, satiety, violet, pious. 

Unaccented i followed by a vowel, has its feeble souna ; as in eapoHate^ 
cbedient, various, abstemious, 

DIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH I. 

I, in the situation last described, readily coalesces with the vowel which 
follows, and is often sunk into the same syllable, forming a proper diph- 
thong ; as in fustian, quoUent, question. The terminations cum, sion, and 
tiony are generally pronounced snun: cious and tious are pronounced shus. 

le is commonly an improper diphtnong. le final has the sound of open »; 
AS in die. He, picy tie, le medial generuly has the sound of opene; as in 
grief y thief, grenadier. In friend and its compounds, it takes the sound of 
close e, 

TRIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH I. 

The triphthongs ieu and tew, sound like c^n u; Mia HeUf a<Usu, view, rf 
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The three vowels iou^ in the termination iouSj oft<in fall into one syllable 
and form a triphthong. There are two hundred and forty-five words of this 
ending; and more than two hundred derivatives from them. Walker has 
sever^ puzzling inconsistencies in their pronunciation ; such as/as-ticNro-ua 
and M^^fid-ious, eon4agi-ou8 and 8a<Hrv-le-oiou8. After c, g^ t, or a;, Uiese 
vowels should coalesce ; as in ffra-oiouSj re-li-gio'us. vex-Or-tiouSy olhfUKD-iotUy 
and about two hundred other words. After the other consonants, let them 
form two syllables ; (except when there is a synsBresis in poetiy }) as in <2u- 
bi-otUf <hdi-ou8y va-ri-oiiSf en-vi-ous, 

X. OF THE LETTER J. 

The consonant e/* always has the sound of so/t g, or of dzh ; as \rijoy, jewd* 
eiLcept in hallelujah^ better written as it is pronounced, halleluiah, 

XI. OF THE LETTER K. 

The consonant JThas the sound of e hard; and occurs where e would have 
Its soft sound : as in keep^ hind, smoky, 

iT before n is silent; as in knave^lknoufy kmuMe, It is never doubled in 
simple English words ; but two Kays may come together in certain comr 
pounds, or in the separate syllables of some Hebrew names ; as, brickkiln, 
foekknife, Akkub, £ukki, Mabakkuk, C before it doubles the sound, and / 
ehortens the preceding vowel ; as in oockle, toicked, 

XII. OF THE LETTER L. 

The consonant L has a soft liquid sound ; as i'n liney lUyy roUyfoUmo. 

L is sometimes silent ; as in a7m«, almond^ ealfy chalky could, trnmldf should, 

XIII. OF THE LETTER M. 

The consonant M has but one sound ; as in mapy murmury mammon. Jl 
before n^ at the beginning of a word, is silent ; as in Mnaeon^ Mnemosyne^ 
mnemomcs. Comptroller is pronounced controller, 

XIV. OF THE LETTER N. 

The consonant ^has two sounds : the pure ; as in nun, banner, cannon ; 
and the ringing sound of ng; as in think, mangle, conquer, congress, singing, 
iwinkUng, The latter sound should be carefully preserved in all words end- 
ing in ing; and in such others as require it. 

iV^^nof preceded by m, is silent ; as in hymn, solemn, 

XV. OF THE LETTER O. 

^e vowel O has three sounds properly its own :— 

1. The open or long ; as mno, note, opiate, opacity, domain, 

2. The close or short ; as in not, nor, torrid, dollar. 
8. The slender; as m. prove, move, who, to, do, tomb. 

O in many words sounds like dose u ; as in love, shove, son^ come, nothing, 
dost, attorney, gallon, dragon. In the termination on immediately after the 
accent, o is often sunk into a sound scarcely perceptible like that of obscure 
«; as in mason, person. One is pronounced wwn ; and once, tounee, 

DIPHTHONGS BEOnTNINQ WITH O. 

Oa, an improper diphthong^ has the sound of open o ; as in boat, coal, roach: 
except in broad and groat, which have the sound of broad a. 
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0$^ an improper diphthonpr, when final, has the soimd of open o; as in 
doe^foe^ throe: except in caw)e, shoe, pronounced canoo^ shoo. (E^ a Latih 
dipiithong, generally aoondB like open e ; ix& iu Antceci, Jattcs : BometuneSy 
lilcc doge e ; as m/atid. iSome autlioro reject the o, and vfiiK^ fetid, <ftc. 

Oi i» generally a proi)er diphthong, uniting the sound of cloeeo or broad a^ 
and that of opene; as in bou, coil, eoU, rejoice. But the vowels sometime* 
belong to separate syllables: as in ataic, Oi unaccented, Bometimes has tho 
sound of doeei; as in asoirduwie, conmmeur^ tortoise. Choir is now tc^ 
quently written as it is pronouilced, quire. 

Oo, an improper diphthong, generally has the slender sound of o: as in 
eoo, too, woo, fool, room. It has a shorter sound in foot, good, voood, stood^ 
wool ; that ox dose u, in blood and fU>od ; and that of open o, in door andfioor^ 

Ou is generally a proper diphthongs uniting the sound of dose o, ana that 
of u sounded as dender o or oo : (s in boiind found aottnd, ounce, thou, 

Ou is also an improper diphthong ; and as such, it has six sounds: — 



1. That of dose i« / as in rough, tough, young, fiourish* 

2. That of broad a ; as in ought, bought, thought. 



8. That of open of a& in court, doughyfour, though. 

4. That of close o; only in cough, trough, lough, shovgh, 

5. That of slender o or oo; as in soup, you, through. 

6. That of 00, shortened ; only in would, could, should, 

Ow generaily sounds like the proper diphthong ou; b& in brown, dowry^ 
now, shower: but it otten has the sound of open o; as in know, show, stow. 
Oy is sounded like oi ; as in Joy, toy. 

TRIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH O. 

Oeu ifl a French triphthong occurring in the word mimoeuvre, which is pro- 
. nounced in English man-oo-vur. Owe is an improper triphthong, in which 
the o only is heard, and with its long open souna. 

XVI. OF THE LETTER R 

The consonant P has but one sound ; which is heard in pen, tup, supper. 
It is sometimes silent ; as in psalm, receipt, corps, 

Ph generally sounds like/; as m phuosophy. In Stephen and nephew, ph 
has the sound of v. The h after j9, is silent in dimhthong, triphthong^ naphtha, 



cphtTuUmic; and both the p and the h are silent in apophthegm, phlMsiSf 
pMhieical. From the kst three words, ph is sometimes aroppedl 

XVII. OF THE LETTER Q. 

The'consonant Q has the sound of h, and is always followed by the vowel 
ti, which, in words purely English, is sounded like w; as in qtieen, quarter^ 
request. In some words of French origin, the u ia silent ; as in coquet, liquor^ 

burlesque. 

XVIII. OF THE LETTER R. 

The consonant R, at the beginning of words, has i\ rough sound; as in 
rose, roam ; in other situations, a smoother one ; as in -proud, harrow, oarber„ 

XIX. OF THE LETTER S. 

The consonant ^ has a sharp, hissing sound ; as in sad, sister, ^us : and a 
flat sound, like that of ; as in rose, dismal, 

S, at the beginning of words, or aft«r any of the sharp consonants, is al- 
ways sharp ; as in see, steps, cliffs, sits, stocks, smiths, 

S, after any of the flat mutes, or at the end of words when not preceded 
by a sharp consonant, is general!/ flat ; as in eyes, tresSf beds, bags^ calves, JSs 
is generally sharp. 
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Sy in the termination siariy takes the sound of shj after a consonant ; as in 
Oipefsionrj session : and that of zh, after a vowel ; as in invasiony elision, 
jS ia silent in isle, island^ aisle^ demesne, viscount, 

XX. OF THE LETTER T. 

The general sound of the consonant T, is heard in timej letter, set, 

T, immediately after the accent, takes the sound of tch, before u, and gen- 
erally also before eou: as in nature, feature, vvrtiie, righteous, oourteow ; when 
« or a; precedes, it takes this sound before ia or io; as in fitstian, bastion, 
mixtion. But the general sound of t after the accent, when followed by i and' 
an other vowel, is Jhat of «^; as in creation, patient, cautious. 

T\& sometimes silent; as in often, rustle, whistle, 

Th represents an elementarv sound. It is either sharp, as in thing, ethical, 
thinketh f or flat, as in this, whither, thither, 

Th initial is sharp ; as in thdnJc : except in tha/n, that, the, thee, their, them, 
ihenj thence, there, these, they, thine, this, thither, those, thou, thus, thy^ and their 
oompounda. 

Th final is also sharp ; as in south ; except in beneath, booth, with, and sev- 
eral verbs in th, which are frequently (ana more properly) written with final 
e ; as in soothe, smoothe, bequeathe. 

Th medial is sharp, when preceded or followed by a consonant; as in 
ewarthy, athwart : except in brethren, burthen, farther, farthing, murther, 
northern, worthy. 

Th between two vowels, is generally flat in words purely English; as in 
gather, neither, whither : and snarp in words from the learned languages ; as 
in atheistjether, method. 

Th in Thames, Thomas^ thyme, asthma, phthisic, and their oompounds, is 
pronounced like t, 

XXI. OF THE LETTER U. 

The vowel Z7has three sounds properly its own: — 

1. The open, lonff, or diphthongal; as in tube, cubic, juvenile, 

2. The close or short ; as in tub, butter, justice, 
8. The middle ; as in puU, pulpit, artful. 

^forming a syllable by itself, is nearly equivalent in sound to you, and 
Teqnires the article a, and not an, before it ; as, a union. 

Bury and busy are pronounced berry, bizzy. Their compounds are similar; 

After r or rh, open u, and the diphthongs ue and ui, take the sound of oo; 
as in rude, rhubarb, rtie, rueful, fruvt,fruvtful, 

DIPHTHONGS BBGINNINO WITH U. 

XJ, in the proper diphthongs ua, ue, ui, vo, uy, has the sound of w, of oo 
feeble ; as in persuade, query, queU, quiet, languia, quote, obloquy. 

Uiiy an improper diphthong, has the sound— 1. of middle a ; as in guard, 
guardian r 2. of close a; as in guarantee, piguant : 8. of obscure e ; as in vie- 
tools and its compounds : 4. of open u; as m m>antuamaher. 

Ue, an improper diphthong, has the sound — 1. of open u; as in Hue, ensue, 
ajue: 2. of close e; as in guest : 8. of obscure e; as in league, antique. 

Ui, an improper diphthong, has the sound— 1. of open i; as guide, guile: 
2. of close i; as in conduit, circuit: 8. of open u; as in juice, suit. 

Uy, an improper diphthong, has the sound— 1. of open y; as in buy: 2. o| 
feeble y, or open efeme ; as in plaguy, 

TRIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH U. 

Ua% is pronounced like way; as in guai-a-cum, quail, quaint, 

Uaw is sounded like wa in vxUer; as in squaw, a female Indian. 

Uay has the sound of way, as in Pa-ra-guay * except in quay, which Walkei 
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U«a and vst are aoanded wee ; as in quewty. queer ^ equealf equeeae, 
Uvi and uoy are sounded woi ; as in quoU^ otwy, 

XXn. OF THE LETTER V. 

TheeoDflonant F always has a sound like that of /flattened; as in love, 
wA^n. It is never silent. 

XXin. OF THE LETTER W. 

H^ as a eonecmanif has the sound heard in mnef «rm, being a sound less 
▼ooal than that of m>, and depending more upon the lips. 

W before h, is pronounced as if it fbllowed the h; as in whaij token. Be- 
fore r it is always silent ; as in wrcUhj wrench : so in whole^ whoop, sword^ 
answer ^ two, 

W is never used alone as a vowel ; except in some Welsh nameSf in which 
it is equivalent to oo ; as in Oumi Cothy, In a diphthong, when heard, it has 
the power of t< ; as in hrow: but it is frequently silent; as mjlow^ enow^ Ac, 

iVj when sounded before vowels, being reckoned a eontonanty we have no 
diphthongs or triphthongs beginning with this letter. 

XXIV. OF THE LETTER X. 

The consonant Xhas a eharp sound, like he; as in ox.* and t^flat one, like 
g9; as in example, 

J^is sharp, when it ends an accented sellable; as in exUy excellence: or 
when it precedes an accented syllable beginning with a consonant; as in 
expound, eospunoe, 

JT unaccented, is generally flat when the next syllable begins with a vowel; 
as in exietj exotic, 

X initial, in Greek proper names, haa the sound of 2 / as in JSjOMthuef Xan- 
tippe^ 2ijettophon<y Xerxee, 

XXV. OF THE LETTER Y. 

Jl as a consonant, has the sound heard in yard, youth ; beini? rather less 
vocal than the feeble sound of* or y, and servmg merely to modify that of a 
succeeding voweL with which it is quickljr united. 

J', as a vowel, nas the same sounds as % : — 

1. The open or long; as in cry, thyme, cycle, 

2. The close or short ; as in system, symptom, cynic. 

8. The feeble ; (like open efeehle ;) as in eymar, cycloidal, mercy. 

The vowels i and y have, in general, exactly the same sound under similar 

circumstances; and, in forming derivatives, we often change one for the 

other: as in cUy, cities; tie, tying; easy, easily, 

Y, before a vowel heard in the same svUable, is reckoned a consonant ; wo 

have, therefore^ no diphthongs or triphtnongs commencing with this letter. 

XXVI. OF THE LETTER Z. 

Tha oonsonant J? always has the sound otsflat^ as in hreeae^ zewUL, 
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APPENDIX II. 

(ETYMOLOGT.) 

OF THE DBEIVATION OF WORDS. 

DeriTation is a sjDecies of Etymolo^, which explains the varions methods 
by which those derivative words which arc not formed by mere grammatical 
inflections, are deduced from their primitives. 

Most of those words which are regarded as primitives in English, may bo 
traced to ulterior sources, and many of them are found to be compounds or 
aerivatives in other languages. A knowledge of the Saxon^ Latin, Greeky 
and French languages, will throw much light on this subject. But ns the 
learner is supposed to be unacquainted with those languages, we si.; 11 not 
go beyond the precincts of our ownj except to show him the origin and 
primitive import of some of our definitive and connecting particles, and to 
explain the prefixes and terminations which are frequently employed to Ibrm 
Engrlish denvatives. 

The rude and cursory languages of barbarous nations, to whom literature 
is unknown, are among those transitory things which, by the hand of time, 
are irrecoverably buried in oblivion. Tlie faoric of the English language i» 
undoubtedly of Saxon origin ; but what was the form of the language spoken 
by the ScaconSj when about the year 450 they entered Britam, cannot now be 
accurately known. It was probablv a dialect of the Oothio or Teutonic, This 
Anglo-Saxon dialect, being the nucleus, received large accessions from other 
tongues of the north, from the Norman Frefich, and from the more poUsbed 
languages of Rome and Greece, to form the modern Englieh, The speech of 
our rude and warlike ancestors thus gradually improved, as Chnstianity, 
civilization, and knowledge, advanced the arts of life in Britain ; and, as 
early as the tenth century, it became a language capable of exprcBsing all the 
sentiments of a civilized people. From the time of Alfred, its progress may 
be traced by means of writings which remain ; but it can bcarcely be called 
English till about the thirteenth century. And for two or three centuries 
later, it was so different from the modern English, as to be scarcely intelli- 
gible to most readers ; but, gradually improving by means upon which wo 
cannot here dilate, it at lengm became what we now find it, a language, copi- 
ous, strong, refined, and capable of no inconsiderable degree of harmony. 

The following is an explanation of the Saxon letters employed below ; 

jklmnop q 
k 1 m n o p cp 

V w X y z. 

Y y X f z 

SECTION I. — DERIVATION- OF THE ARTICLES. 

1. According to Eome Toole, the is the Saxon 6e from ttean to take; and !« 
nearly equivalent in meaning to that or those. We find it written in ancient 
works, re» se, see, ye, ce, 5e, ))e, and the ; and, tracing it through what we 
suppose to be the oldest of these forms, we rather consider it the imperative 
of rcon to see. ,,,.,« 

2. An is the Saxon oen, one, an, one ; and, bv droppmi^ n before a conso- 
nant, becomes a, Oamn Dovglas, an ancient English wnter. wrote ane, even 
before a consonant ; as, "J[fw book,"— "-4»« lang spere,"— **-4»« volume." 
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SECTION II.— DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 

In EngUtk^ Nonna are derived from nouns, from adjectives, from verbs, 
or Arom participles. 

I. Noans are derived fh>m Nowu in several different ways : — 

1. Bv addinjBf shipy dom, ri% wick, otj ate. hood, or head: as, fellow^ feUow* 
ship; hing, kmadori* bUhopy bishopric; bailify or baily, bauiwicJk; senate^ 
senator; tetrarcHy tetrarchate; childy childhood; Gody Ooahead, These geao« 
rally denote dominion, otiice, or character. 

2. By adding van: as, mttsiCy musician; physiCy physician. These gene« 
rally denote profession. 

8. By adding y or try: as, slavSy slatery ; /ooly foolery ; scency scenery; cut* 
lery eullery; grocery grocery. These sometimes denote a state, or habit of 
action ; sometimes, an artificer's wares or shop. 

4. By adding age or ode: oAypatrony patronage; porter y porterage; hand^ 
bandage ; lemony lemonade. 

6. By adding kiny let, UnOy oehy dy or erd: as, lamby lamhhin; river, riou^ 
lei; ducky dttckling; hiU. hiUoek; runy runnd; cocky cockerel. These denote 
little things, and are called diminutives. 

6. By fuidiug iet: as, psalmy psalmist j botany, botanist. These denote 
persons devoted to, or skilled in, the subject expressed by the primitive. 

7. By prefixing an adjective, or an other noun, and I'ormiug a compound 
word; as, holiday yforemany statesmany tradesman, 

8. By prefixing ais, tn., non, or t«n, to reverse the moaning : as^ order, dis- 
order: consistency, inconsistencjf ; observancSy nonobservance ; truthy untruth. 

9. !By prefixing countety signifying against or opposite: as, attractiony 



counter-attraction; bondy conn 

10. By adding ess, ix, or ine, to change masculines to femlnines : as^ heh-y 
heiress ; prophet, prophetess ; aJbboty abbess ; testator y testatrix ; heroy heroine. 

11. Nouns are derived from Adjectives in several different ways : — 

1. By addin' imss, vty, ship, dom, or hood: as, good, goodness; real, reaUty; 
hard, hardship I wise, wisdom ; false, falsehood, 

2. By changing t into oe or cy : as, radicmt, radiance ; consequenty conse- 
qv>ence ; fiagranty jUtgrancy ; current, currency. 

8. By changing some of the letters, and adding t or th: as, lonq, length; 
broad, breadth ; high, height. The nouns included under these three heads, 
generally denote abstract qualities, and are called abstract nouns. • 

4. By adding ard: as, drtmk, drunkard; dull, duUard, These denote 
the character of a person. 

5. By adding ist : as, sensual, sensualist ; rof/al, royalist. These denote 
persons devoted, afl«"cted^ or attached, to something. 

6. By adding c, the Latin ending of neuter plurals, to certain proper ad- 
jectives in an : as, MiUoniany Milloniana ; i. e., MiUonian things— matXen 
relating to MlUon. 

III. Nouns are derived from Verbs in several different ways :— 

1. By adding m>ent, ance, ure, or age: as, p7inish, punishment ; repent, r«- 
pentance ; forfeit, forfeiture ; stow, stowage; equip, equipage, 

2. By changing the termination of the verb, into se, ce, sion, tion, ation, or 
Uion: as, expand, expanse, expansion; pretend, pretence, j>retenslon; inventy 
invention ; create, creation ; omit, omission ; provide, provision ; r^orm, refor^ 
matUm; oppose, opposition. These denote the act of doing, or the thing 
done. 

8. By adding er or or: as, hunt, hunter; tvrite, writer; coUect, collector. 
These generally denote the doer. 
4. Nouns and verbs are sometimes alike in orthography, but different in 

S renunciation : as, a house, to house ; a reib^el, to rebd^ : a rec^ord, to record'. 
ometimes they are wholly alike, and are distinguished only by the con- 
struction : as, love, to love; fear, to fear ; sleep, to sleep. 

IV Nouns are often derived from Participles in ing. Such nouns are 
usually distinguished from participles, only b^ their constmction : as, ^ 
meeting, the understanding , murmuringSy di^putings. 
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SECTION III. — DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

In Ikglishy Adjectives are derived from nouna, from adjectives, from 
Verbs, or from participles. 

I. Adjectives are derived from T^ount in several different wajrs : — 

1. By adding ous, iousj eotts, y^ ey^ ic, al^ ical, or me : (sometimes with an 
omission or change of some of the final letters :) as, cUmger^ dangerous ; 
ffloryy glorious; rights righteous^ rock, rocky ; da^, clayey ; poet, poetic ; na^ 
tioTiy national ; method, methodical ; vertex, vertical: clergv, clerical ; adU' 
tnant, adamantine. Adjectives thus formed, genemly apply the properties 
of their primitives to tiie nouns to which thev relate. 

2. By adding /«Z; as, /ear, fearful; cheer, cheerful; grace, gracefvL 
These denote abundano«. 

3. By adding some: as^ burden, burdensome ; game, gamesome. These de- 
note plentv. but with some diminution. 

4. By adoiD^ en : as, oak, oaken ; silk, silken. These generally denote the 
matter of which a thing is made. 

5. By adding ly or ish : aa, friend, friendly ; child, childish, These denote 
resemblance ; for ly signifies lUce, 

6. By adding able or ible: as, fashion, fashionahU; access, accessible. But 
these terminations are generally added to verbs. 

7. By adding less: as, house, houseless; death, deathless. These denote 
privation or exemption. 

8. Adjectives from proper names, take various terminations : as, America, 
American; England, JSnglish ; Dane, Danish', Fortugal, Fortaguese; FlatOj 
jPlatonic, 

9. By adding ed: as, saint, sainted; bigot, bigoted. These are participial, 
and are often joined with other adjectives to form compounds ; as, ihree^ 
tided, bare-footed, long-eared, hundred-handed, flat^nosed, 

10. Nouns are often converted into adjectives, without change of termina- 
tion : as, paper currency ; a gold chain. 

11. Adjectives are derived from Adjectives in several different ways : — 

1. By adding ish or some : as, white, whitish ; lone, lonesome. These denoto 
quality with some diminution. 

2. By prefixing dis, in, or vn : as, honest, dishonest ; consistent, inconsis- 
tent; wise, unwise. These express a negation of the quality denoted by 
their primitives. 

8. By addinc y or ly: as, swarth, suoarthy; good, goodly. Of these there, 
are but few ; ror almost all derivatives of the latter form, are adverbs. 
III. Adiectives are derived from Verbs in several different ways : — 

1. By adding able or ible: (sometimes with a change of some of the final 
letters:) es,, perish, perishable; varjf, variable; convert, convertible; divide^ 
divisUde, These denote susceptibility. 

2. By adding ivs or ory: (sometimes with a change of some of the final 
letters:) as, elect, elective; interrogate, interrogaUve, interrogatory; defend, 
defensive ; aefotme, defamatory, 

8. Words ending in ate, are mostly verbs: but some of them may bo em- 
ployed as adjectives, in the same form, especially in poetry : as, reprobate^ 



. IV. Adjectives are derived from Participles in the following ways :— 

1. By prefixing vn : as, tin^idding, unregarded, undeserved, 

2. By combining the participle with some wora which does not belong to 
the verb ; as, wa'ffaring, hotJmo-soundmg, long-draum, 

3. Participles often become adjectives without change of form. Such ad- 
iectives are distinguished from participles only by the construction : as, " A 
lasting ornament ;" — " The starving ch} mist ;"— " Words of learned length." 
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I. The English Pronouns are all of Saxon origin. The following appears 
to be their derivation :— :,^^^ by GoOg I 



Enff. /, 


fhy or mtfitf, 


«</ 


I0«, 


S.IX. IC, 


nun, 


xnc: 


P«» 


Kng. thou 


^y or ihiney 


thee; 


y«, 


Bax. &u, 


Sin, 


^e; 


Se« 


JKng. A*, 


Ai#, 


him; 


M*i^, 


Box. he, 


J»5T, 


hiin; 


hi, 


Ing. «A«, 


her, or A^r«, 


A^/ 


^%, 


Bax, lieo» 


liejia or h^Jia, 


heji; 


hi. 


Eng. i^ 


,t^, 


^; 


ikey, 


Bax. hic, 


hir, 


hifc; 


hi, 
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our or 0vr«, ««. 

yowr or yours, you, 

eopep, eop. 

their or theirs, them, 

hijia, (?r heojia, hem. 

their or ^A^ir^, ^«m. 

hijia,or heoyia, hem. 

iAiar or theirs, them. 

hijia, or heojia, hem. 
The plurals nnd oblique cases do not all appear to be regular derivatives' 
fW>m the nominative aingalar. Many of these pronouns, as well as a vast 
number of other words of frequent use in the language, were variousl v writ- 
ten by the old English and Anglo-Saxon authors. He who traces the history 
of our language will meet with them under all the following forms, and per- 
haps more : — 

1. I, J, Y, y, f, 1, ic, che, ich, ic ;— mt, mi, min, mine, myne, myn, m^n;— 
ME, mee, me, meh, mec, mech; — wb, wee, ve, pc; — our or oubs, oure, ujie, 
ure, urin, uren, umc, user, usser, usses, uase, ussum ;— os, ous, vs, up, uss, 
usic, usich, usig, usih. 

2. Tnou, thouo, thow, thowo, thu, ftu, ]>u;— thy, thi, thin, thinb, thyne, 
thyn, Bm, )>m ;— thee, the, theh, thee, Be |)e ; — ye, yee, ze, zee, ge, ghe ; — 
TouB or YocBs, yourc, zour, jour, joure, hure, eopeji ;— you, youe, yow, jou, 
zou, on. Hi, mh, eop, io\v, geow, cowih^ eowic, iowih. 

5. He, hee, hie, hi, he, se;— ms, hise, is, hys, hyse, ys, fs, hys, hfr;— 
HIM, hinc, hen, hyne, hiene, hion, hym, nfm, im, him ; — ratY, thay, thei, 
the, tha, thai, thii, yai, hi, hii, hie, heo, hig, hyg, h^, hij. hi ;— THEm or 
THEIRS, ther, theyr, theyrs, thair, thare, hare, here, her, hir, hire, fcira, 
h^jia, Beojia, ))eojia, heora ;— them, theym,^ thym, thaym, thaim, thame, tham, 
em, hem, heom, hiom, hom, eom, him, hi, hig. 

4. She, shoe, sche, scho, sho, shoe, jkmb, reo, heo, hio, hiu ;— hter, [po&- 
Bcssive,] hur, hir^ hire, hyr, hyre, h^jie, h^jia, hejia ;— hbb, [objecdve,] nir, 
hire, hen, hvre, hi. 

6. It, itt, hy t, hytt, vt, yc, hit, ic, hic. According to Home Tooke, this pro- 
noun is from tke perfect participle of hsecan, to name, and signifies M« «ai€J^; 
but Dr. Alexander Murray makes it the neuter of a declinable adjective, 
" he, heo, hita, this^^^—mst, Earop. Lang,, VoL i, p. 315. 



II. The relatives are derived from the same source, and have 
through similar changes, or varieties in orthography ; as, 

1. Who, ho, wha, hwa,wua, hua, qua, quha, hpa, hue;— whose, who'«, 
whos, quhois, quhais. quhase, npeep ; — WHoik, whome, quhum, quhome, 
hwom, npam, hwflem, nwsBne, hwone. 

2. Which, whiche, whyche, whilch, wyoh, quilch, quilk, quhllk,. hwilo, 
hpilc, hwylc, hwelc, whilk, huilic, hvUc. 

8. What, hwat, hwffit. hwet, quhat. This pronoun, whether relative or 
interrogative, is regarded by some as a neuter derivative from the masculine 
or feminine wha, who. It may have been thence derived, but, in modem 
English, it is not always of the neuter gender. 

4. That, In Anglo-Saxon, is that, or ])»c. Home Tooke supposes this 
word to have been originally the perfect participle of thean, to take. This 
derivation is doubtful. 

From its various uses, the word thai is called sometimes a pronoun, some- 
times an adjective, and sometimes a conjunction ; but, in respect to deriva- 
tion, it is, doubtless, one and the same. — As an adjective, it was formerly 
applicable to a plural noun ; as, " That holy ordres.'*''—Dr, Ma/rtin. 

SECTION V. — DERIVATION OP VERBS. 

In English, Verbs are derived from nouns, from adjectives, or fh>m verbs. 
L Verbs ore derived from I^ouns in the following ways : — 
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1. By .adding we^ ise, m, or ate: as, auihor, authorize; eritie, eritieiee; 
Jenath, lengthen; ongvn^ (mgmate. The termination ise is of Greek origin; 
and iee, of French : the former should be generally preferred in forming 
English derivatives : but ise usually terminates such verbs as are essentially 
formed by means of prefixes ; as, arise, disguiaey advisey circumcise^ despise^ 
surmise, comprise, compromise^ enterprise, 

2. By changing a consonant, or by adding mute e: as, advice, advise; batik, 
Ictthe; breathy breathe, 

II. Verbs are derived from Adjectives in the following ways : — 

1. By adding en, ate, or ize: as, deep, deepen; domestiCy domesticate; HvH, 
civilize. 

2. Many adjectives become verbs, vdthout change of form : as, warm, to 
toarm; dru, to drv; black, to black: /orwardy to fonoard. 

III. Verbs are derived from Veros in the following ways: — 

1. By prefixinc^ dis or ttn, to reverse the meaning: asypleasey displease; 
qualify y disqualify ; fasteuy unfasten; mtaszUy unmvme, 

2. By prefixing a, be, for, forey f»M, oecr, only under y up, or with : as, rise, 
arise sprirJcley oesprinMe ; oidy forbid: seCy foresee; take^ mistake; look, 
overlook; run, outrun; goy undergo ; hotd, vphold; drawy withdraw, 

SECTION VI. — DERIVATION OF PARTICIPLES. 

All English Participles ore derived from EnaUsh verbs, in the manner ex- 
plained under the head of Etymology ; and wnen foreign participles are in* 
trodaoed into our language, they are not participles with us, but belong to 
0ome other part of speechi 

SECTION VII. — ^DERIVATION OF ADVERBS. 

1. In Englishy many Adverbs are derived from adjectives by adding ly, 
Vhich is an abbreviation for like: as, candid, candidly; sordid, sordidly. 
Most adverbs of manner are thus formed. 

2. Many adverbs are compounds formed from two or more English words; 
as, herein, thereby, to-dayy alwaysy alreadyy elsewherey som^timeSy wherewithaL 
The formation and the meaning of these are in general sufficiently obvious. 

8. About seventy adverbs are formed by means of the prefix a; as, Abreast, 
abroad, acrossy afreshy awayy agoy atory, astray, 

4. Jyefids, as an adverb, (meaning necessarily y) is a contraction of need is; 
prithee, of I pray thee; almey of cul one; only, of one like; anon, of in one 
[instaufl ; neoer, ofne ever; [not ever]. 

5. Very is from the Frenon verayy or vraiy true. "/S^iS," says Tooke, " is 
from the imperative of the Saxon rcellan, to put f"* and ^^ Else is from the 
imporative of aleran, to dismiss,'''* Bather is the comparative of the ancient 
futh, soon. 

SECTION VIII. — ^DERIVATION OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

The English C'^njunotions are mostly of Saxon origin. The best diction- 
erles of our language give us, for the most part, the same words in Saaon 
characters ; but Home Tboke, in his Diversions of Purleyy a learned and 
curious work which the advanced student may peruse with advantage, 
traces these and many other English particles to Saxon verbs or participles. 
The following derivations, so far as they partake of such specuLations, aid 
offered pinciprlly on his authority : — 

1. Althouob, signifying admity aUow, is ftt>m all and though; the latter 
being the imperative of an ancient verb, meaning to allow, 

2. An, an obsolete conjunction, signiqringi/', or granty is the imperative of 
the Saxon verb anan, to grant. 

8. And, denoting additiony is said by Tooke to come from an-ab, the im- 
perative of anan-ab, to grant to, to add, 

4. As, according to Dr, Jonnson, is ftt>m the Teutonic als; but J, ff. 
Jboks %«j% that als itself is a oontraction for aU and the original particle «t mt 
Mi meaaing t^ that, Qt whkk 
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6. BiOArsK, meaning bff eauHy is from he (Saxon for by) and cause. 

6. Both, the two, is tVom the pronominal adjective both ; which, according 
to Dr. AUx. Murray y la a contraction of the Visigothic ^«a^o^, doaoled. The 
Aiiglo-SttxonB wrote for it butu^ butwu, buta, and battoa; i. e., ba, both, twa^ 
two. 

7. Brr, implying addUiotij ia auppoaed by Toolse to have come from " botr, 
the imperative of bocan, to boot, to add,''^ 

8. But, denoting exception, is conjectured by the same author to have coma 
from " be-ucan, the imperative of beon-ucan, to be out.'*'* 

9. Errniai, one oJ[ the ttoo, is from the Saxon agether, or egrther, 

1^. £k£. signifyiog aleo or add, (now nearly obsolete) is from eac, the im 
perative of eacan, to add. * 

11. !^xc£FT, which, as a conjunction, means unlese, is the imperative, or 
(according to Dr. JohMon) an ancient perfect participle, of the verb to except, 

12. For, meaning becauae, is the Saxon po^i, or the Dutch vooTy from a 
Gothic noun sii^nin ing cause or sake. 

18. If, meaning gice, grant, allow, is fi-om jip, [^j/*,] the imperative of siF^i 
to give. 

14. Lect, meaning that not, dismissed, is from lefeb, the perfect participle 
of leran, to dismiss: 

15. Neithek, not either, is a union and contraction of nrf either: our old 
writers frequently used ne for not. 

16. Nob, not other ^ not else, is a union and contraction ofneor. 

17. NOTwmisTANDiNO, not hindering, is an English compound whioh needs 
no further explanation. 

18. Ob has been supposed a contraction of the Saxon o&eji, otlier. Dr. 
Bosworth gives o66e as its Saxon equivalent. 

19. Save, [but, except,"] anciently used as a conjunction, is the imperative of 
the verb to save, meaning to except. 

20. Since [seeing or seen^ is from v^n^Tt or rype» the perfect participle of 
rcon, to see. Seeing, too, is sometimes a copulative conjunction. 

21. Than, which introduces the latter term of a comparison, is from the 
Saxon Canne, which was used for the same purpose. 

22. That [taken] is from Gset, the perfect participle of Bean, to take, 

23. Though [allow] is from ftapij, the imperative of Bapixan, to aUow. 

24. Unless [except, dismiss,] is from onler, the imperative of onleran, to 
dismiss. 

25. Whetheb, which introduces the first term of an aUemativey is the 
Saxon hpaeBen* which was used for the same purpose. 

26. Yet, [jievertheless,] is from sec, the imperative of ^ecan, to get. 

SECTION IX. — DERIVATION OF PREPOSITIONS. 

The following is the derivation of most of the English Prepositions :— 

1. About [at circuit] is from the French a, or the English prefix a, mean« 
inp- ai or to, and bovt, meaning turn, or limit. 

2. Above [at-by-hujli] is from the Saxon, a, be, and upa, high, 
8. AcBas&\at-cro88\ is from a and the noun cross. 

4. Aftee [farther w. the rear] is the comparitive of aft, now used only by 
seamen. 

5. Against [opposed fo\ is from on-jeonb, gone at. 

6. Along [at-long] is from a and long. 

7. Aara) [at mid or middle] is from a and mid. 

8. AMmsT [at midst] is from a and midst, contracted fh>m middesty the 8a« 
jierlative of mid. 

9. Among [a-mixed'\ is abbreviated from amongst. 

10. Amongst [a-mixed] is from a and mongst, a Saxon participle signifying 
mixed. 

11. Abound [at oircle] is from a and round, circle or sphere. 

12. At [joining] is supposed by some to come from the Latan ad: but Dr. 
"Murray says. <* We have m Teutonic at for aqt, touching or touchea, joined, 
<a."-M.t. Ung., i, 84a .„^^, ,^ GoOg' 
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18. Atbwabt [across] is from a and thwart, cross. 

14. Before f fiyx/brel is from the prefix be and the acljective,/^^, 

15. Behind wy-hina] is from the prefix be and the adjective hind, 

16. Below (by-laio] is from the prefix be and the adjective low, 

17. Beneath [below] is from be and the adjective neath, low ; whence the 
eomparative nether, lower. 

18. Beside [by-stde] is from be and the nonn side. 

19. Besides^ [^-suies] is from be and the plural nomi sides, 

20. Between [py-lvmin^ is from be and ^tm7», two. 

. 21. Betwixt \o^ween] is fi:om 6d and ^tt^^, a Gothic word si^ifying twoj 
or twain, 

22. Beyond [by-gone] is from &tf and jeonb, the perfect participle of 
Z^onban, to pass, or go, 

28. By (formerly written bi and ^) is the imperative of beon, to be, 

24. Concernino is fVom the first participle or the verb to concern, 

25. Down [low] is from the Anglo-Saxon adjective dun, low. 

26. DuRiNO [lasting] is from an old verb dure, to last, formerly in nse ; as, 
" "While the world may dure?'' — Chaucer* s KnigrW^ Tale, 

27. Ekgeft is from the imperative, or (according to Dr, Johnson) the an- 
cient perfect participle, of the verb to except, 

28. ExcEFTiNo is from the first participle of the verb to except, 

2d. For \by cause qf]\& from a Gothic noun signifying cav^e or sake, 

80. From is derived from the Saxon Fjium, or pjiam, beginning, 

81. Iv is from the Latin in : the Greek is cy, and the French en, 

82. Into is a compound of in and to, 

88. NoTwrmsTANDiNO [not hindering] is firom the adverb not, and the par- 
ticiple withstandina, 

84. Of is from the Saxon op, which ff, TooJte supposes to be from a noun 
signifying of spring, 
' 85. Off (opposed to on) Dr, Johnson derives from the Dutch <{/". 

86. On is traced by etvmolo^sts to the Gothic ana, the German an, the 
Dutch aan : but such a derivation does not^ its meaning. 

87. OcTOF (opposed to into) is from the adverb out and the preposition qf- 
— usually written separately, out better joined in some instances. 

88. Over [above] is from upejm, hiaher, 

89. OvERTHWART is a compound of over and thtoart, cross. 

40. Past is a contraction irora the perfect participle ^?<w««i. 

41. Sound [about] is fh>m the noun or adjective round, 

42. Since [seen], says Tooke, is from the perfect participle of peon, to see. 

43. Through (contracted fh>m thorough) is from a Saxon word meaning 
door orpassage, 

44. l^ouoHOUT is a compound of through and out, 

45. Till [theend\i% from the Saxon cil, [Saxonfor^ifljnotingendof time. 

46. To is a simple word from the Saxon t;o, which is supposed to come 
from a Gothic noun signifying end, 

47. Touching is from the first participle of the verb to touch, 

48. Toward or towards is probably a compound of to and ward^ from 
j^ajibian, to look, 

49. Under [on nether] is fVom the Dutch on neder, on lower. 

50. Underneath is a compound from under and neath, low. 

51. Until is a compound from on or un and till, the end. 
62. Unto (now little used) is from on or un and to, 

58. Up is n*om the Saxon up, which ff, Ibohe traces to upa, high. 

54. Upon [high an] is from up and on, 

55. With [join] is probably "from the imperative of piOan, to join, 

66. WrrHiN [by-in] is from with and in, 

67. Wethout [by'(nd] is from with and out, 

68. Worth [<^the mime of] is from the Saxon verb wyrthan or weorthan, 
to be; uul has, by pedigree, as good a claim to be a preposition as bi/ ana 

* Beside should be used as a preposition, and besides only as an adverb. See rear 
•OBS lor tb&B distinction, in CanipbeWs Philosophy qfShetoric 
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wUk: the old English writers used worth for be, in every part of the conjn** 
gallon. According to J, ff, Tooke^ withy in the two compounds wUhin and 
without^ ia from ffjOb^ the imperative of p3nfi5an, to he; and the meaning of 
the former is be tn, and of the latter b« out. Compare the derivations of by, 
WITH, and woBTu; and see observations 6th and 7th, on Bole 22d, page 
2(09. 

SECTION X — ^DERIVATION OP INTEBJECTIONS. 

Those significant and oonstraotive words which are occasionally nsed as 
Inteneotions, do not require an explanation here ; and those mere sounds 
whicn are in no wise expressive of thought, scarcely admit of definition or 
derivation. The interjection Hxy is probid>ly a corruption of the adjective 
high;^iLUA\A from the Freioh helas;—AUiCK is probably a corruption of 
a/a« ,"— WxLAWAY (which is now corrupted into weUaday^) is from the Saxon 
palapa, wo on tDo;-'tiE, from plan, to Aafe,^— Heyday, from high day;-^ 
A VAUNT, from the French avant^ before ;— Lo, from /ooX;;— Begone, from 60 
and gone: — Wsloomx, from well and come, 

SECTION XI. — EXPLANATION OF THE PREFIXES. 

In the formation of words, certain particles are often employed as prefixes ; 
which, as thev generally have Borao peculiar import, may be separately ex- 
plained. A WW of them are of Anglo-Saxon origin ; and the greater part 
of these are still employed as separate words in our language. The rest are 
Latin, Greek, or French prepositions. The roots to which they are prefixed, 
are not always proper English words. Those which are such, are callea 
Separable BadicaUi and those which are not such, Inseparable JSadicaie. 

GLASS I. ^ENGLISH OR ANGLO-SAXON PREFIXES. 

1. A, as an En/afiish prefix, signifies on, in, at, or to: as in a-board, Or-shore^ 
a-sleep, Orfar, a-fieUL» The French a, to, is probably the same particle ; as 
in a-aieu. This prefix is sometimes redundant ; as in a^wake, a-rise, 

2. Bb signifies ttpon, to, by, or for ; as in be-epatter, be-timee, be-Ude^be^ 
epeak. It is sometimes redundant ; ris in be-pird,oe-d€ck^ be-loved. 

8. Counter means against or opposite; as in coimter-poise, coimter-^vidence, 
eounter-^naturcd. 

4. Fop, in composition, seems to sij^nify /rom ; it is found in the irregular 
verbs for-bear, jor-bid, for-get, for-gvoe, forsake, for-iwear; and in/<w-^, 
far-pass, foT-pvney for-say, Jor-thinky for-wasUy wmch last are now seldom 
used. 

5. FoBE, prefixed to verbs, signifies before ; as m fore-know, fore4€U : pre- 
fixed to nouns, it is an adjective, and signifies anUrior ; as ia fore-side, fore- 
part, 

6. Half, signifying one of two equal parts, is much used in composition ; 
and, often, merely to denote imperfection: as, half-sighted^ seeing imper- 
fectly. 

7. Mis signifies wrong; as in mis-do, mis-place, 

8. Out, prefixed to verbs, generally denotes excess ; as in oid-do, out4eap» 
prefixed to nouns, it is an adjective, and signifies exterior; as in out-side^ 
cut-parish, 

9. OvEB usually denotes superiority or excess ; as in over-power, over-strain^ 
over-large, over-dose, over-growth, 

10. Self signifies om's own person, or bdongina to onis own person. It is 
much used in composition ; as in sdf-hve, seLf-at/ase, self-affairs^ sdf-wiUedf 
self -accusing. Sometimes «fi^ means very; as in selfsame, 

11. Un denotes negation or contrariety ;. as in un-kind, vn-load, 

12. Undeb denotes inferiority ; as in under-value, under-clerk, 

13. Up denotes motion upwards ; as in up-lift: sometimes subversion ; aa 
in upset. 

14. Wrra, as a prefix, (unlike the common preposition WUh,) signifiea 
against, from, or back; as m withstand, witk-hold, with-draw. 
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CLASS n. — LATIN PBEPIXE8. 

Tbe primitives to which these are prefixed, are n->t manv of them employ^ 
ed separately in English. The final letter of the prefix aa, oan^ exj in, ob, or 
9uby is often changed beibre certain consonants. 

1. A, AB, or ABs, means from, or away: as, a-vertj to tarn from; cUhduet^ 
to lead from ; abs-Cract, to draw away. 

2. Ad, aCf afy al^ ar^ op, a*, a^,— 4» or at: as, ad-^oert^ to turn to; ac-cecU, 
to yield to; af-fluXf a flowing-to; allyy to hind to; an-nexy to link to; a^ 
pl^t to put to ; cusumey to take to ; iU-Utt^ to witness to. 

8. Almte,— -before : as anU-oederUy going before ; ante-mundaM, before the 
world ; cmte-daUy to date before. 
4* CiRcuM,— -around or about : as, circmnrwlvey to roll around. 

5. Con, Awi, a?. cUy cor,— together : as, cowta^acty to draw together; «»»• 
fHy to dnve together ; co-ercej to force together; eol4eety to gather together; 
cor^radey to scrape together ; oan-JuneUaH, a joining-together. 

6. CoHTBA,— against: as corUra-dictj to speak against. 

7. Db, — of, from, or down : as, de-note^ to be a sign of; de-tracty to dra^t • 
trom:ae-pendy to hang down; dihpressj to press down. 

8. Dis, Di, — away or apart: as, dis-peL to drive away; di&-^eciy to cut 
apart ; di-vert, to turn away. IHs, before English words, generally reversea 
their meaning; as. please, ais-please, 

9. E or EX, «?, ^/i— out: aa, e-Ject, to cast out; ex-traet, to draw out; «* 
stocky a raising-out ; ef-facey to blot out. 

10. Extra, — beyond : as, extror-vagatUy wandering beyond. 

11. In, i^, MM, *r,— in, into, against, or upon: asj in-spire, to breathe in; 
U-Vudey to dfraw in by deceit ; in^-rmirey to v/all in ; %r-rupiiony a breaking-in ; 
in-euTy to run into ; in-didy to declare against ; im-putey to charge upon. 
These syllables, prefixed to nouns or adjectives, generally reverse tneit 
meaning ; as, ir-^i^ioriy ir-raUonal, in-tecurey in-sane, 

12. iNTBat,— between : as, irUerspersey to scatter between; inter-jectMn, 
eomething thrown in between. 



tagamst; oo-euTy to run 
BgKDSt'y of'feTy 16 bring against; op-po8€y to place agmnst; ob-jecty cat>t 
against. 

15. Pbe,— throuffh or by: as, per-mdey to go through; per-chancey by 
ohanoe; per-centy by the hundred. 

16. Post,— after : as, postrponey to place after. 

17. Prs, or j»rtf,— betbre : as, pre-sumey to take before ; pre-pMiHony a 
pladng-before, or something placed b()fore. 

is. rso, — ^for, forth, or forwards : as, pro-indey to take care for ; pro-duce, 
to brinff forth ; pro-trude. to thrust forwards. 

19. Fbktxb, — ^past or oeyond : as, preter-Uy gone by ; preUr-^uttvrdly be- 
yond what is natural. 

20. Rb, — again or back : as, re-f)iew, to view a^ain ; r&-pely to drive back. 

21. Betbo, — backwards : as, retro-cessiony a gomg-backwards. 

22. Sb, — aside or apart : as, se-ducey to lead aside ; se-cede. to go apart. 

23. Sbmi,— half: as, semi-colony half a colon; semi-circUy half a circle; 
temi^owely half a vowel. 

24. Sub, sup, *wr,— under: as, sub-scrvbey to write under; sup-ply y to put 
under ; sur-reptiony a creeping-under ; sulMecty cast under. 

25. SuBTER, — beneath : as, subter-Jtuaus. nowing beneath. 

26. SuPBR. — over or above : as, super-fiuousy flowing over; super-natanty 
twimming above; super-lativey carried over. 

27. Trans,— beyond, over, to an other state or place : as, trans-gressy to 
pass beyond or over; tr<ms-mity to send to an other place; trans-jormy to 
change to an other shape. 

CLASS in. — GREEK PREFIXES. 
1^ A and an, in Greek derivatives, denote privation : as, a-nomahuSy want- 
ing rule ; an-onymouSy wanting name ; an-arehyy want of gevernment. 
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2. AxPHi,— both or two: as, amphir^naut j living in iwo elements. 
8. Anti, — ^aeainst : as, arUi-acid, against acidity ; atUi-fibnUy against feTer; 
CMti-ihstUy a placing-agaiuHt. 

4. Apo, opA,— from : as, apa-'ttrophe^ a tiiming-fh>m ; aph-cBreaiSy a taking- 
from. 

5. Du,— through : as, dia-gonalf through the corners; diortneier, the 
measure through. 

6. £pi, eph, — upon : as, t^-demie, upon the people ; iphremera^ npon a 
day. 

7. Hna,— half: as, hemi-tphere, half a sphere. 

8. HTPKBj—over : as, kyper-miioaly over-critical. 

9. Utpo,— under : as, hypo-Hanty substance, or that which stands under; 
llfmo-iheaUy supposition, or a placing-under. 

10. Meta,— oeyond, over, to an other state or place: as, metcHmorphou^ 
to change to an other shape. 

11. Pasa, — against: an, parO'doaD^ something contrary to common opinion. 

12. Pkri,— around : as, peri-pheryy the circumference, or measure round. 
18. Btn, tyniy »yly — ^together : as, ayn-taxy a pladng-together ; aym-paihy^ 

a suifering-together ; syNable, what is taken together. 

CLASS IV. ^FRENCH PREFIXES. 

1. A is a preposition of very frequent use in French, and generally means 
io. We have suggested that it is probably the same as the Anglo-Saxon 
prefix a. It is ibund in a few English compounds that are of French, and 
not of Saxon origin : a-dUu^ to GK>d ; Or-botU, to the end or turn. 

2. Dx, —of or from : as in da^murey of manners ; dc-Uver^ to ease from or 
of. 

8. DsMi,— half: as, dermr^many half a man; demi-gody half a god. 

4. En, «»,— in, into, or upon : as, en-ehaiUy to hold in chains ; em-^race, to 
dasp in the arms ; erirtotnby to put into a tomb ; em-boaa. to stud upon. Many- 
words are yet wavering between the French and the Latin orthography of 
this prefix: as, embody y or imbody; enaurancey or inaurtmce; enanarty or t»- 
anare; enguirey or inquire. 

5. SDB,~upon, over, or after : as. aur-namsy a name upon a name ; aur- 
m^f to look over; aur-vivaf to live arter, to overlive, to outlive. 
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APPENDIX III. 

(SYNTAX.) 

OP THE QUALITIES OF STYLE. 

style IB the partionlar manner in which a person expresses his conceptions 
"hj means of fanffaage. It is different from mere words, and is not to be 
regelated altogether by rules of constrnctlon. It always has some relation 
to the author's peculiar manner of thinking; and, being that sort of expres- 
sion which his thoughts most readily assume, sometimes partakes, not only 
of what is oharaoteristic of the man, but even of national peculiarity. The 
words which an author employs, may be proper, and so oonstmcted as to 
violate no rule of syntax; and yet his style may have ^eat faults. 

To designate the genend characters of style, such epithets as concise, dif- 
Inse,— neat, negligent, — ^nervous, feeble, — simpl , affected,— easy, stiff,— 
perspicuous, obscure, — elegant, florid, — ^are mployed. A considerable dl- 
'versity of style, may be found in compositions all equally excellent in their 
kind. And, indeed, different subjects^ as well as the different endowments 
by which genius is distinguished, require this di . ersitv. But in forming his 
sfyle, the learner should remember, tnat a neglig^t^ ^eble, affected, stiff^ or 
obscure style, is alTays faulty^ and that, perspicuity, ease, simplicity, 
strength, and neatness, are qualities always to oe aimed at. 

In order to acquire a good style, the f**equent j^ictice of composing and 
writing something, is indispen<>abiy necej»«ary. Without exercise and dili- 
gent attention, rules or precepts for the attainment of this object, will be of 
no avail. When the learner nas acquired such a knowledge of grammar, as 
to be in some degree qualified for the undertaking, he shomd devote a started 
portion of his time to composition. This exercise will brine the powers <rf 
Lis mind into requisition, in a way that is well calculated to screngtnen them. 
And if he has opportunity for reading, he may, by a diligent perusal of the 
best authors, acquire both language and taste, as well as sentiment; and 
these three are the essential qualifications of a good writer. 

In regard to the qualities which constitute a good style, we can here offer 
no more than a few brief hints. With respect to words and i>hrases, partic-k 
nlar attention should be paid to^n^n^^, propriety, and prscinon; and, with 
respect to sentences, to perspicuity, unity, and strength. Under each of these 
heads, we shall arrange in the form of snort precepts a few of the most iio- 
portant directions for the forming of a good style. 

SECTION I. — OP PUBITY. 

Purity of style consists in the use of such words and phrases only, as be- 
long to the Umguage which we write or speak. 

^IBOXFT 1. Avoid the unnecessary use of foreign words or idioms : as, 
frOMkewr, "hauteur, delioatesse, pdUtessSy noblesse ; he repeated MmstHf; it serf>es 
to an excellent purpose. 

Pbbobft 2. Avoid, on ordinary occasions, obsolete or antiquated words; 
BByvMlom, erewhUe, tehoso, albeit, moreover, (foretime, methinJcs, 

PftRGEFTS. Avoid strange or unauthorized words: 9B, JkUteration, inspe^- 
i8tor,Judgematiealj inewmSermeni, eonnexUy, electeriaed^ martyriaed. 

pRBOBPT 4. Avoid bombast, or affectation of fine writing. It is ridiculous, 
however serious the subject: as. ^^Pereonifications, however rich the depic- 
tions, and unoonstrsined their latitude ; analogies^ however imposing tb« 

15 
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obJMtB of parallel, and the media of oomparuon ; can never expose the ooih 
■eqaenoea of sin to the extent of fiust, or the range of demonatration.'*-* 

.^JMJIfniOIM. 

SECTION n, — OF PROPRIETY. 

Propriety of langoage conBista in the aelection and right constraction, of 
Bnch worda as the pest naage haa appropriated to those ideas which we iii- 
tend to expreaa by Uiem. 

Prxoxft 1. Avoid low and provincial expressions : such as, *^Say» 7,*^*— 
*^Thini9 Ito f»yw^;"— "2b get into a scrape ;'^—^' Stay here tohUe I retnm.'» 

Prxgxft 2. In writing prose, avoid words and phrases that are merely 
poetical : such as, mom, eve, ptaitU, lanSf amid, oft, steepy ;— " what time liiA 
winds arise." 

Prxoxft 8. Avoid technical terms : except whei^ they are necessary, in 
treating of a particular art or science. In technologv, they are proper. 

Prk^ft 4. Avoid the recurrence of words in different senses, or such a 
repetition of words as denotes paucity of language : as, " His own reaeon 
might have suggested better f^oaon^." — " QTegoryjafHmred the und rtaking, 
for no other reason than this; that the manager, in countenance, /at^ourAi 
his fnend." — " I toant to ao and see what he wante,^^ 

Pbboxft 5. Supply words that are wanting : thus, in stead of saying, " This 
action increased Ins former services," say, " This action increased the merit 
^his former services." 

Pbboxft 6. Avoid equivocal or ambiguous expressions : as, " His memory 
shall be lost on the earth." — " I long smce learned to like nothing but what 
you <fo." 

PSBOXFT 7. Avoid unintelligible and inconsistent expressions : as, " I have 
observed that the superiority among these coffee-house politiciana, proceeds 
from an opinion of gallantry and mshion." — " These words do not convey 
even an opaque idea of the author's meaning." 

pBEOEFT 8. Observe the natural order of things or events, and do n^p%ii 
the cart before the horee : as, " The scribes taught and studied the law of 
Moses." — " They can neither return to nor lea/oe their houses." — " He tum- 
bled, head over heels, into the water." 

SECTION III. — OP PRECISION. 

Precision consists in avoiding all superfluous words, and adapting the ex- 
yression exactly to the thought, so as to exhibit neither more nor less thaa 
IS intended by the author. 

PsBGKFT 1. Avoid a useless tautology, either of expression or sentiment: 
as in, "Recum fl^ain/— return lack a^a»» ,"— converse together ;—ti^ vp; — 
fall down } — enter in ;— a mutual likeness to each other ,^— the latter end ;-^ 
Uquid streams ;—$Ta^i^ thanks; — ^the last ^a^;— throughout the whde 
book." ** Whenever I go, he always meets me there." — " Where is he ai ^ 
/» there."— "Nothing «fe<3 but that."— "It is odious and hattfuV'—'^m^ 
faithfulness andfidekty should be rewarded." 

Precept 2. Observe the exact meaning of words accounted synonymous, 
and employ those which are the most suitable : as, " A diligent scholar mav 
a<?^ire Knowledge, gain celebrity, obtain rewards, win prizes, and get high 
honour, though he ea/m no money." These six verbs have nearly the sama 
meaning, andyet they cannot well be changed. 

SECTION IV.— OP PERSPICUITY. 

Perspicuity consists in freedom from obscurity or ambiguity. It is a qual- 
ity so essential, in every kind of writing, that for the want of it, no merit 
can atone. " Without this, the richest ornaments of style, only glimmer 
through the dark, and puzzle instead of pleasing the reader." — Blair, Per- 
spicui^, being the most important property of language, and an exemptioa 
from the most embarrassing defects, seems even to rise to a degree of posi- 
tive beauty. We are naturally pleased with a style that frees us frt>m all 
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Bttspenfle in regard to the meaning; that "carries us through the subject 
'without embaiTassment or confusion; and that always flows like a limpid 
Btream, throu^ which we can see to the very bottom." 

Precept 1. Place adjectives, relative pronouns, participles, adverbs, and 
explanatory phrases, aa near as possible to the words to which they relate, 
and in such a situation as the sense requires. The following sent&ices are 
deficient in perspicuity: — **Beverence is the veneration paid to superior 
sanctity, intermwed with a certain degree of awe." "The Somans under- 
stood liberty, at leaat, as well as we." ^^Taste was never made to cater for 
vanity." 

Pbboept 2. In prose, avoid a poetic collocation of words. 

Pbeoept 8. Avoid faulty ellipsis, and repeat all words necessary to pre- i 
serve the sense. The following sentences require the words inserted in 
crotdists : " Sestlessness of mind disqualifies us, both for the enjoyment of 
peace, and \for] the performance of our duty." — Murra/y^a Key, "The 
Christian reheion gives a more lovely character of GK)d, than any \oUier\ re- 
ligion ever did.."— /^. 

, SECTION V. — OF UNITY. 

Unity consists in avoiding useless breaks or pauses, and keeping one ob^ 
ject predominant throughout a sentence or paragraph. Every sentence, 
whether its parts be few or many, requires strict unity. 

Pbsoeft 1. Avoid brokenness and hitching. Th^ following example lacks 
fhe veiT quality of which it speaks : ** But most of all^ in a single sentence, 
is required the strictest wnity. It may consist of parts, indeed^ but these parts 
must be so closely bound together, as to make the impression upon the 
mind, of one object, not of maajJ'^—Murray's Grammar. 

Pbeobft 2. Treat different topics in separate paragraphs, and distinct sen- 
timents in separate sentences. Error: ^^The two volumes ure, indeed, in- 
timately connected^ and consti^fUe one uniform system of English grauimar." 
—Murray's Preface, 

Pbxcbff 8. In the progress of -a sentence, do not desert the principal sub- 
ject in fiivour of adjuncts. Error : ** To substantives belong gender, num- 
ber, and case ; and they are aU of the third person when epohen of^ and of 
the second when spoken to.^^ — Murray's Grammar, 

Peeoept 4. Do not introduce parentheses, except when a lively remark 
may be thrown in without diverong the mind too long from the principal 
subject. 

SECTION VI. — OF STRENGTH. 

Strength consists in giving to the several words and members of a sentence, 
such an arrangement as shall bring out the sense to the best advantage, and 
present every idea in its due importance. A concise style is the most favour- 
able to strength. 

Pbeoept 1. Place the most important words in the situation in which they 
will make the strongest impression. 

Pbegbpt2. a weaker assertion should not follow a stronger; and when 
the sentence consists of two members, the longer should be the concluding 
one. 

Pbeoept 8. When things are to be compared or contrasted, their resem- 
blance or opposition will oe rendered more striking, if some resemblance in 
the language and construction, be preserved. 

Pbeoept 4. It is, in general, ungracefhl to end a sentence with an adverb, 
a preposition, or any mconsideraolo word 9X phrase, which may either bd 
omitted or be introoaoed earlier* 
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APPENDIX IV. 

(PROSODY.) 

OP POETIO DICnON. 

Poetfy. •■ defined by Br. Blair, *< is the lango&ee of paflsion. or of eiilhrened 
imaginetioii, formed, meet commonly, into regular numbers/' The style of 
poedy differs, in many reepeda, from that which is commonly adopted in 
proee. Poetic diction aboanda m bold figures of speech, and unnsoal eollo* 
cations of words. A great part of the figures which have been treated of 
under the head of prosody, are purely poetical. The primary aim of a poet, 
is to plesse and to move ; and, therefore, it is to the ima^dation, and the 
passions, that he speaks. He may, end ne ought to have it in his view, to 
instruct snd reform ; but it is indirectly, and by pleasing and moving, tiiat 
he aooomplishes this end. The exterior and mofit*obvious distinction of 
poetry, is versification : yet there are some forms of verse so loose and fiun- 
fliar, as to be hardly disonj^nidiable from prose ; and there is also a species 
of proee, so measured in its cadences, and so much raised in its tone, as to 
ftpproaeh veiy nearly to poetical num d6X8» 

POETICAL PECULIARITIES. 

The following are some of the most striking peculiarities in wMdh the 
poets indulge, and are mdnlged :— 
I. They very often omit the ARTICLES; as, 

" What dreadlhl pleasure ! there to stand sublime, 
like ^ipwrMfa tnariner on detert eoadP^—JBsame, 

n.- They, abbreviate many NOUNS: as, cmase, for amaeement; aaHaim^ 
tor aeeUmaium ; oonauU^ for coMnUaUan; eorse, for corpse; eve, or eve^y for 
wening; /ouni^ ^r fountain; hdniy for helmet: lament^ for lamentaHon; 
mom, for mommg; plaint, for complaint; targe, for target; toeal, for toeaWL 

III. They employ several nouns that are not used in prosC} or are used 
but rarely; as, benieon, boon, emprise, fane, guerdon, guise, tre, hen, lore, 
meed, aire, steed, stUihy, tDelkin, yore. 

rv. They introduce the noun m{^ after an other noun of the poeseesive 
case; as, 

1. " Aflfliction's semblance bends not o'er thy tomb, 

Aflaiction's M{f deplores thy youthful doom."— JTww*. 

2. "Thoughtless of beauty, she was beauty's »eff.^^—2%om0on. 

V. They place before the verb, nouns, or other words; that usually come 
after it ; and, after it, those that usually oome before it : as, 

1. " No jealousy their dawn qf love o'ercast. 

Nor blasted tvere their wedded days with strifo."— j8«i<^ 

2. " No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets." 

B. " Thy chain a wretched weight shall prove."— Zan^AoriM. 
4. " Follows the loosen'd aggravated roarJ'^—TTiomson. 
6. " That purple grows the primrose pcUeJ'^—Zanghorne. 

VI. They often place ADJECTIVES after their nouns ; as, 
t. " Or where the goi^^eous East, with richest hand. 

Showers on her kings barbaric, pearl and goldfi-^MHton, 
% " Come, nymph demure with mantle Mi<«." 
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YII. They ascribe qualities to things to which they do not litenlly 1m- 
long; as, 

1. ** Or drowtpUnMinfft lull the distant folds."— fi^y. 

2. •* lmbitter*d more and more from peevish day to day J*^-~ Thomson, 
Z. 'All thin and naked, to the nunio cold nigMJ'^ — Snakepeare, 

VIII. They use concrete terms to express abstract qualities ; (i. e., adyeo> 
tives for nouns ;) as, 

1. "Earth^s meanest son, all trembling, prostrate fiills, 

And on the baimdleea of thy goodness calls."— Jbwn^. 

2. " Meanwhile, whatever of hea/ut'ifvl oi new, 

Sublime or dreadful, in earth, sea, or sk^r, 
By chance or search was ofibred to his view. 
He scannM with curious and romantic eye." — BeatUe. 
Z» '* Won from the void and formless tn/£m^." — MiUon. 

IX. They substitute quality for manner; (L e., a^jeotiyes for adverbs;) 
flB, 

1. ««. ^The stately-sailing swim. 

Gives out his snowy plumage to the gale ; 

And, archingj[>rotM» his neck, with oary feet 

Bears forward/erc«, and guards his osier isle."— TWm^. 

S. " Thither anUinual pilgrims crowded still." — Id. 

X. They form new compound epithets; as, 

1. ''In worldrrMdng state, it moves sublime." — Thonuon* 

S. "The dewy-tkirtea ii^oVidR imbibe the sun." — Id, 

8. ** By brooks and groves in JioUotP-whieperina^ gales."— i(^. 

4. "The violet oi shy-woven, ye&V—La/nghome, 

.& " A league from Epidamnum had we sailed, 

Before the always-^ndrdbevmg deep 

Gave any tragic instance of our harm."— ^/S%a%Maf«. 

XI. They connect the comparative degree to the positive ; as, 

1. " Near and more near the billows rise."— JKimcsfc. 

2. " Wide and wider spreads the vale."— i>j«r. 

8. " Wide and more tmde, the o'erflowings of the mind 
Take every creature in, of every kind." — Pope, 

Xn. They form many adjectives in y, which are not common in prose; 
as, Agleamy Tav,^-towery height, — ste^ hill,— «^«^ casque,— ^ft«8^ harvests, 
— moony shield, — writhy snake,— «^y lake, — vasty deep,— ^x% drdet. 

XIII. "niey employ adjectives of an abbreviated form : as, dread, for 
dreadful; drear, for dreary; ebon, for ebony; h)ar, for hoary; lone, for 
ImeU^; soa/ni, for seamty; dome, fa Mhping; iubmiss, tar submistive; vmaU, 
for vermilUon; yon, tor yonder, 

XIV. They employ sevend adjectives that are not used in prose, or are 
used but seldom ; as, amre, bUiAe, boon, dank, darkling, darksome, doughty, 
dun, fell, r\fe, rapi, rueful, sear, etykan, twain, wan, 

XV. They employ personal PBONOVNS, and introduce thehf nouns 
ilfcerwards; as, 

1. •" R curl'd not Tweed alone, that breeee,^— W, Soott. 

2, " Is it the lightning's quivering gUmee, 

That on the thieket streams ; 
Or do they flash on spear and Janoe, 
The sun's retiring beams P^— Id, 

XVI. They sometimes omit the relative, of the nominative ^ase ; as, 
" For is there aught in sleep eon charm the wise f^^^Uutmson. 

XVn. They omit the antecedent, or inteodnce it after tin rslative; af| 
1* *< fF%o never ftste, no banquet e^erexxjoys, ^ I 

Who never toils or watohes, never sleeps."— JngM^vn^OOgLC 
29* 
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I. ** WJ^ dares think one thing and an other tell. 

My Boal deteats kirn as the gates of hell/^ — Pope^i Bomer, 

XVIII. Ther remove relatlTe pronouns and other oonneetiTes, into th« 
body of their dauses; as, ^ 

1. ** Parts the fine locks, her graoefol head that deck." — Darvom, 
I. ^ Not half so dreadftd rises to the sight 

Ononis dog, the year when autumn weighs." — Pop^t Burner, 

XIX. They make intransitive TJT?^^ transitive; as, 
1. ** A while he stands, 

Oomng the inverted landscape, naif afraid 
To meditate the blue profound below."-— 7!%offM(Mk 
S. '* Still in harmonious intercourse, they Wd 

The rural day, and taik'd the flowing heart."--7i. 

XX. They give to the imperative mood the first and the third person \ asy 

1. " Turn vfe a moment fancy^s rapid flight."— 2%<>m«>n. • 

2. '* £e man's peculiar work his sole delight." — Beattie, 
t. " And what is reason f Be^thnsMjln^d: 

Reason is upright stature in the soul I"— Young, 

XXI. They employ oon^ eotdd^ and would as piindpal verbs tiimBitive, 

1. " What for ourselves we «m, is always ours." 
£. " Who does the best his circumstance allows, 

Does well, acts nobly : — angels eoald no moreJ^ — Totmf/. 
S. ** What would this man f Now upward will he soar, 

And, little less than angel, would be more."— Po^ 

XXII. They place the infinitive before the word on which it depends; §a^ 

" When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, deeign'dJ'^ — Gray. 

XXin. They place the auxiliary after its principal ; as, 
** No longer A^a^ the sunbeam bright 
That p&ys on Carron's breast he con." — Zangihome, 

XXrV. Befdte verbs they sometimes arbitrarily employ or omit prefixes : 
as. legird^ bedim, evanish^ emovej for ffird, dim, vanish, move:^-lur€f toailf 
wilder, reave; for allure, oewaH, oewUder, bereave, 

XXV. They abbreviate verba : as, Uit, for listen; ope, for open. 

XXVI. They employ several verbs that are not used in prose, or are used 
but rarely ; as, appal, astound, brook, eonoer, dqjf, ken, wend, ween, trow, 

XXVn. They sometimes imitate a Greek construction of the infinitive; 

1. " Who would not sing for Lyddast he knew 

Himself to m^, BxAbuHd the lofty rhyme."— ifi2£on. 

S. '* For not, to have been dtptPd in Lethd lake, 

Could save the son of Tnetis/rom to dieJ'^— Spenser, 

XXVni. They employ the PARTICIPLES more frequently than praM 
writers, and in a construction somewhat peculiar; as, 

1. ** He came, and, standing in the midst, explained 

The peace refected, but the truce obtain a^'^^Pope. 

2. " As a poor miserable captive thrall 

Comes to the place where he before had sst 



spectacle 

XXIX. They employ several ADVERBS that are not nsed in prose, or 
sare used but seldom ; as, oft, hapl^f inl^^ Mithety, c^serUy, d^,f4hf, r^v. 
ru^uU^, starUy^ jforel^. 
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XXX, Thoy give to adverbs a peculiar location ; aS| 
1. ** Peeping trom/orth their alleys green."— 6W^i«*. 

S. *' £reot tue Btandard there of aucieut uighU"— Jlii^Am. 
U, «* Tlie silence <iften of pure inuocenoe 

Persaades, when speaking faila."— iS^aAwwtffK. 

4. ** Where universal love noi smiles around.^ — Thxmuoiu 

5. " Eobs me of that which not enriches bimJ'^-^hakapMre. 

XXXI. They omit tho introductory adverb ihere; as, 

** Wa8 nought around but images of rest."— I^mmoa. 

XXXn. They employ tho CONJUNCTIONS^ tn'-or, and fK>r-iior, at 
oorrospoudents ; as, 

1. '' Or bv the lazy Scheldt or wandering Po."-^^M(2mm^ 

2. «« Wealth heaped on wealth, nor trath nor safety buys.'' — Johnton, 
8. '^ Who by repentance is not eatisfied, 

Is nor of heaven, nor earth."— sS'^ioibpean; 

XXXIII. The}r often place PREPOSITIONS and their adjunota, before 
the wordd on which they depend ; as, 

'* Against vour fame noUk fondness hate oomUnes ; 
The rival batters, and the lover mines." — Johnaon* 

XXXIV. They sometimes place the preposition after its olgeot ; as, 
1. ** When beauty. Eden^i lowers within^ 

First stretclrd the arm to deeds of sin. 
When passion bum'd, and prudence slept, 
The oitying angels bent and wept." — Bogg, 
S. " The jiiusos fain ihew peaerful timdea amongy 

With skiilfol nngers sweep the trembling strings.'* — Lloyd. 

XXXV. They employ INTERJECTIONS more frequently than prose 
wntertf; as, 

•* let mo ffaze 1 — Of gazing tbere^s no end. 
G let me think I — ^Tbought too ia wilder'd here." — Toung. 

XXXVI. They employ ANTIQUATED WORDS and modes of ezp«D*. 
•ion; as, 

1. '* WUhotUen that would oome an heavier bale." — T^ofiuon, 
S. '* Ho was to weet, a little roguish page, 

Saoe sleep and play, who minded nought at all."— /<i. 
8. ** Not one fftsoont in view was to be found."— iti. 
4. '* To number up the thousands dwelling here. 

An useless were, and ehe an endless task."— i!^. 
ff. " Of clerks eood plenty here you mote e^.'*'*— Id, 
f • ** But thaaeljpoM^ by, with namelesa numbers mo$^^'-'-U. 
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APPENDIX V. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR ORAL LESSONS. 



LESSON I 

Teaehsr (holding up any objeet^ as a pen, a hooh, a pencil, etc, m 
that it may he seen hy the pupHs), What is the name of this 
object? What is the name of this? Of this? Of this? 

PvpUa (stufoesswdy). Book. Slate. Pencil. Pen. 

T. (Writing the names upon the Jilaclcboiprd, or requiring the 
pupils to write them,) Now read the names of the objects, 

P. Book. Slate. Pencil Pen. 

T. What are these worids ? 

P. The names of things. 

T. Can we talk of things without knowing their names ? 

P. "We cannot. 

T. You see then how necessary it is that everything should have 
a name, and that we should have a correct knowledge of the 
names of things. 

Now you may write the following: — 

1. Five names of parts of your body. 

2. Five names of parts of the chair. 

8. Five names of things which you have seen. 
4. Five names of flowers. 
6. Five names of fruit 

6. Five names of places. 

7. Five names of persons. 

tReqpdra the pnpDs In writing theae names to oommence eaoh with a oai^tal, and 
place a period after each word. Bverything should be done with care and accuracy.] 
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LESSON n. 

Teacher (holding up a looh). What is the name of this? 
PujpiU. Book. 

T. Can you say something about this book ? 
P. The book is new. The book is green. The 
book has covers. The book has leaves, etc., etc. 

(In the same maimer let the pnpil say or write Bomething about other thingH the 
names of which have been mentioned in Lesson L In writing theee statements care 
lihonLd be talcon that they are correct as to capitals, spelling, and pnnctuation.] 

The teacher now writes on the blackboard :^ 

The birds is pretty. Bees makes honey. My pen are had. We 
was going Jiome, 

T. Read what I have written on the blackboard, and tell me 
what you think of it, 

P. It is wrong. 

T. Tell me what is wrong. 

The pupils mention what is wrong in each statement, and cor- 
rect it 

T. Now you may write on your slates these statements as you 
have corrected them. 

T. Can you tell me why it is wrong to say, The birds ib pretty, 
— ^why it should be, The birds are pretty f 

P. We do not know. 

T. That is true, children. You do not know tliis yet Do you 
know what you must study to learn this ? 

P. Grammar, 

T. What language do you speak ? 

P, The English language. 

T. What grammar must you study, then f 

P. English grammar. 

T. What is English grammar, then ? 

OBee Definition, pege 17.1 
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LESSON in. 

Teacher writes on tne blackboard, 
Birdtfly. 

T. Read what is written on the blackboard. 

Now, when you say, Birds f/y^ of what do you speak ? 

P. Birds. 

T. What do you say of hirdst 

P, They/y. 

T. Writes on the blackboard, Bees make honey. 

What is spoken of here t 

P. Bee8. . 

T. Whatissaidof &«09f 

P. They make honey. 

T. Writes on the blackboard the following, or similar sen- 
tences: — William pla/ys, John studies, McMry sews, Bea/rs growl. 
Bees sting. Boys run. 

TeU me what are spoken of in these statements, and I will write 
them, one under the other, on the blackboard. 

P. William | plays, 

John I studies. 

Mary J sews. 

Bears | growl. 



I sting. 
Boys I run. 

T. Now tell me what is said of each, and I will write it by 
the side of the other on the blackboard. 

[This exercise shonld be oontinned sufficiently long to impress the distinction de- 
signed to be taught clearly on the minds of the pnpils. They should also be reqnire«1 
to give soch ezpresitions, and separate them as above. It will be observed that the 
term Bentenae is not yet employed.] 

T. Whatever is spoken of is called the subject 
Whatever is said of the subject is called the predicate. 
Now write predicates for the following subjects : — 
Trees. Flowers. Apples. Oranges. Henry. Sarah. 
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Write mbjecU for the following predicates : — 

is writing, — sing. bloom. bums. 

^fade. saiL ^runs. 



LESSON IV. 

T. A subject and predicate joined together make complete 
sense, 

[Writes on the blackboard, The hooh'] 

Do these words make complete sense ? 

P. No. 

T. Why not? 

P. There is no predicate 

T. Is the sense complete in this : — Muns. 

P. No ; because there is no subject. 

T. Is the sense complete in these words, On the taible. 

P. No. 

T. Why not? 

P. Because there is neither subject nor predicate. 

T. Whenever words make complete sense they form what is 
called a sentence. 

Define a sentence. [Text, page 43.] 

T. Find the subject and the predicate in each of the follow- 
ing:— 

Bays run. Do "boys runt Boys, run, 

T. Is the subject the same in each, then ? 
. Is the predicate the same in each ? 

How do they differ, then ? 

P. The first affirms ; the second asks a question ; 
the third corwmands. 

[Theee answers will readily be obtained from the pnplls by a little ddll on the part 
of the teaoher ; and nothing should be told the papils which they may be made to dls- 
ooTer tiiemaelves.] 

T. Then you can join the same subject andpredicate together 
90 as to make different kinds of sentences, introducing a small 
word occasionally, such as (Zo or does^ which does not essentially 
yary the meaning. 
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Make qucstioos from the sentences given in Lesson III. 

Make commands from the same or similar sentences. 

T. What name is given to each of these kinds of sentences! 

[Bee text, page 64.] 



LESSON V. 

T. The names of persons, places, and things are called noun^^ 

What is a wmn ? [Text, page 43.] 

T. Most the subject of a sentence be a noun ? 

[Thill may be considered a thoug/U-queaUon. Lei, therefore, the pnplls hare Unam 
to oonaider It, and the exezciae should be varied to suit the onswera elicited.] 

P. It must be a noun or something used for it, 

T. Give an example of each. 

P. John runs. 3e runs. 

T. What word is used for a noun in these sentences ? 

P. JTe. 

T. For what is it used ? 

P. John. 

T. Give other examples of sentences containing words ^nsed 
for nouns. 

T. Such words are called pr(mouns. Pro means/<7r. 
What is a pronoun % [See text, page 42.] 
Write a list of all the pronouns you can think of. 
Teacher writes on the blackboard: — 
John ga/oe JohrCi hooh to John's brother WiUiam. 
Are there any pronouns in this sentence f 
P. No. 

T. Can you use pronouns for any of the nouns ? 
P. Yes. 

T. Read [or write] the sentence with as many pronouns as can 
boused. 
P. John gctve his hook to his brother William. 
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T. Is this sentence better than the other ? 

P. Yes. 

T. Why? 

P. Because the same noun is not repeated. 

T. What is the use of pronouns then ? 

P. To prevent repeating the same nomi too often. 



LESSON VI. 

Teacher writes on the blackboard. Birds jVy, Charlea w taught. 
He is, 

T. Tell me the predicate in each of these sentences. What 
does the predicate j(fy denote, or show? 

P. What the birds do. 

T. Then it shows they aot ; does it not ? 

T. Wliat is the predicate in the second sentence ? 

P. Is taught. 

-T. Does this predicate show what Charles does, or what is done 
t0 him f 
P. What is done to him. 

T. Then it shows that he is a^^ted upon ; does it not ? 

T. What is the predicate in the third sentence ? 
P. Is. 

T. Does the word is express action or being ? 
P. Being. 

T. That part of the predicate which signifies to de, to act, or 
to he acted upon, is called a verb. 
What is the definition of a verb ? [Text, page 42.] 



LESSON vn. 

Teacher writes on the blackboard, The lird sings. A bird 
canfly. 

T. What is the subject of the first sentence ? 
P. Mrd. 
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T. What is the subject of the second sentence ? 

P. Bird. 

T. When we say, " tJ^e bird," do we mean any bird, or some 
particiilar bird % 

P. Some pai1;icular bird. 

T. What do we mean when wo say, " a binl " % 

P. Any bird. No particular bird. 

T. What is the use of these words a and ihe^ then ? Do they 
change the meaning, or signification, of the nouns before which 
they are placed ? 

P. They do. 

T. They are said to limit it, because the hird, the flaioery *&c., 
do not have so wide a meaning as a hird^ a flower^ &c. 

T, Is it right to say, a appUy a eye, a oahf 

P. No. 

T. What should we say instead of these ? 
P. An apple. An eye. An oak. 

T. These little words, a, an, the, are called artides. 

What is an article ? [Text, page 42.] 

T. To what are articles added ? 

P. To nouns. 

Whenever words are added to other words they are called (id- 
pincts, [See Text, page 59.] 

T. In the sentence, the good hoy leam$y what word besides the 
article, is added to the noun hoy f 

P. The word good. 

T. For what purpose is it added ? 

P. To show what kind of a boy he is. 

T. That is, to show the quality. Such words are called adjeo' 
lives, 

Wliat is an adjective ? [Text, page 42.] 

[The pupil is now prepared for Exorcises I. and 11. on page 45.] 
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LESSON vm. 

Teacher writes on the blackboard, 

WiUiam, going home, lost his hooh 

T. What is the subject of this sentence ? 

P. WiUiam. 

T. What is added to it ! 

T. Gomg home. 

T. Of these two words which is an adjunct f 

P. Home is an adjunct of going. 

T. What does it show ? 

P. Where William was going. 

T. What does the word going signify \ 

P. Action. 

T. Then it is like what? 

P. A verb. 

T. To what is it added? 

P. To the noun William. 

T. Then it is like what else, besides a yerb f 

P. An adjective, 

T. It is, on this account, said to participate, or partake o^ the 
properties of a verb and an adjective, and is therefore called a 
participle. 

Some participles participate the properties of a verb and a noun. 

What is a participle ? [Text, page 43.] 



LESSON DL 

Teacher writes on the blackboard. The horse runs suoifUy. 

T. What is the subject of this sentence f 

P. Horse. 

T. What is added to it ? 

P. The article the. 
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T. What 18 ihe yerb or predicate of tbis sentence f 

P. Jitma. 

T. What is added to it ? 

P. SwifUy. 

T. What does the word stt\fily show ? 

P. ffow the horse runs. 

T. Then it expresses manner ; does it not ? 

T. [Writes on the Uackboard, The Jione runs very moifUif.'] 

What word is added to swifUy in this sentence ? 

P. Very. 

T. What does it show? 

P. Sow swiftly the horse runs. 

T. Then it expresses degree ; does it not ? 

What word expresses degree in this sentence, Jo7m U an exceed- 
ingly hrigJU scholar f 

P. Exceedingly. 

T. To what word is it added ? 

P. To bright J — an adjective. 

T. Such words are called adverbs. They are added to verlfs^ 
participles^ adjectives^ or other adverbs. 

What is an adverb ? [Text, page 43.] 

Write a sentence containing an adverb of mannerji, 

Write one containing an adverb of degree. 



LESSON X. 

Teacher writes on the blackboard, John is a good scholar, Wil- 
liam is a good scholar, ChaHes is a good scholar, 

T. How many sentences have I written on the blackboard t 
Read thiem. 

In what respect are they alike ? 

P. The predicate is the same in each. 

T. Can you join them together so as to have only one predi« 
cate? 
P. John, William and Charles are good scholars. 
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T. What have you joined — ^the subjects or the predicates ? 

P. The subjects. 

T. What word is used to join them ? 

P. The word and. 

Teacher writes on the blackboard, Mary is diligent. Her sister 
is idle, 

T. Read the sentences I have wiitten. 

Can you join them together as you joined the other sentences ? 

P. No. 

T. Why not ? 

P. Because they have different subjects and predi- 
cates. 

T. Can you join them together at all ? 

P. Tes; — Mary is diligent^ hut her sister is idle. 

T. What word have you used to connect these sentences ? 

P. But. 

T. Words used to connect words or sentences are called coTir- 
junctions. 

What is a conjunction ? [Text, page 48.] 

Write a sentence containing words connected by a conjunction. 

Write two sentences, and connect them by a conjunction. 



LESSON XL 



Teacher writes on the blackboard, The bird flew over the tree. 
The hoy dimbed up the tree, 

T. What is the subject in each of these sentences ? 

P. Bird— Boy. ^ 

T. What is the predicate ? 

P. Flew— Climbed. 

T. To what is the action expressed in these verbs related % 

P. To the tree. 

T. Is the relation the same in each sentence ? 

P. No ; it iaover the tree in one, and up the tree in 
the other. 
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T. What words express this relation ? 

F. Over and -wp. 

T. Words ezpressiDg relation in this manner are called pre- 

What is a prepodtion ? [Text, page 43.] 
Mention all the prepositions you can think of. 
Write a sentence containing any of those prepositions. 



LESSON XIL 



Teacher writes on the blackboard, Oh! how beautiful is the shy ! 
The shy is heaubifuL 

T. What is the difference in the meaning of these sentences ? 

P. There is no difference. 

T. Do you not think that one means more than the other % 

P. The first perhaps. 

T. Yes; how does it mean more ? 

P. It indicates emotion on the part of the speaker ; 
bnt the fact expressed is the same. 

T. That is true. What word is used to indicate this emotion ? 

P. Oh! 

T. What point is placed after it? 
P. An exclamation point 
What may such sentences be called ? 
P. Exclamatory sentences. 

T. Words used to indicate strong emotion are called iTUer* 
jectUms, 

What is an interjection ? [Text, page 43.] 

Write sentences containing interjections, 

T. Do all words in a sentence perform the same office ? 

P. No. 

T. Tell me what office some perform ? 

P. Some are ncmhes of things ; some express action ; 
some, quaJMy ; others, relation; and some are used to 
camiect^ etc., etc. 
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T. On this account words have been arranged in classes, called 
Parts of Speech, 

What are the parts of speech in English ? [Text, page 42.] 

[The pnpil is now prepared for Exerciae III., on pafire 45, and for the exercises on 
pp. 65 and 60. Similar lessons on the dassiflcaiion of the parts of ilpeech, their modi- 
fication, etc., should precede or accompany the diit)erent sections, in order to develop 
in the mind of the pnpil the requisite ideas of the various subjects proposed, before 
formal statements or brief definitions. The latter^ are very apt to be committed to 
memory by rote, and of course without any exercise of intelligence on the part of the 
pupil. The above lessons, being designed only to suggest a method of introducing the 
sabject of Grammar to the young mind, are necessarily brief ; the teacher will, how- 
ever, find no dilficnlty in espanding them at certain points, wherever the ciienmstanoei 
ma^ wem to leqniie it.] 
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